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UEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
in the Queen’ s College, Belfast, being NOW VACANT, can- 
didates for that office are requested to forward their Testi- 
monials to the Under Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before 
the 30th inst., in order that the same may be submitted to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 
Dublin Castle, Ist Marcli, 1869. 


CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED 


by a Clergyman, Graduate in high classical Honours, 

and of moat successful experience in scholastic teaching. 
Address “ Rev. O. Z.’’ (No. 506), 19, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, London, Ww. V.C. 


OVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS 
CANDIDATES expeditiously PREPARED by an ba 
sociate of King’s College, London, and a gentleman of great 
experience, both of whom have passed the ordinary and com- 
petitive examinations, and whose pupils have been eminently 
successful for all departments of the service. Modern lan- 
guages by a ex seen 
Address “ A. K. C.,"" No. 20, Newman-street, | Oxford- street. 


LYAST INDIA, Home Civil Service, Army, 
&e.—CANDID: \TES are PREPARED by an Oxford 
Clergyman, who has been most successful in passing his 


upils. 
~~ "Address “ The Rev. M.A.,”’ 66, Hamilton-terrace, N.W. 


M ILITARY TUITION.—There are a few 


VACANCIES in an establishment from which up- 
wards of 100 pupils have passed their examination during the 
last three years, —Address “ALpHa,”’ Elm-lodge, Kilburn, N N. W. 
NV ILITARY EDUCATION. — PREPA- 
RATION for every branch of the SERVICE (Staff, 
Artillery and Line), in accordance with the latest regulations, 


at the Practical Military College—an exclusively military 
establi shment. —Apply to CAPLAIN LENDY, Sunbury, S.W. 


OYAL ARTILLERY.— North Cheam 
School, Surrey.—The ROOM of a PUPIL, who has 
just pas is VACANT. 
Address the Rev. ALFRED BARRETT, M. A 














+ y 

POYAL ARTILLERY and ENGINEERS. 

Mr. S. H. WINTER PREPARES CANDIDATES for 

these and other branches of the army. Mr. Winter has had 

thirteen years’ experience in military education ; his pupils 

have been uniformly successful ; twenty-five of them having 
passed with credit since June —. 

Woodford, N.E. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. —NOTICE 
IS HEREBY GIVEN, Thaton WEDNESDAY, 25th 
of APRIL next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners 
in the following departments :— 
Examinerships. Salaries. 
ARTS AND eu eee 


Two in Classics ...... 





Present Examiners. 


(Rev. J. W. Donaldson, 


D.D. 
willis am Smith, Esq. LL.D. 


sRev. Joseph Angus, D.D. 
* (Vacant. 


f Antonin Roche, Esq. 

(Vacant. 

sRev. A. Walbaum. 
* (Vacant. 


sor 


Twoin the English Lan- . 
guage, Literature, and - 
INGLY isc csneseccsancs j 

Two in the es Lan- \ 501. 


_ 
oa 






= in the L saris 

the Old Testament, the ry . , 

Greek Text of the New} 502. i Sie Geek LED 
Testament, and Seripture | P , — 





History ...... 
Two in Logic and ioral gor, sVacant. 
Philosophy .. * (Vacant. 


Two in Political 
nomy. 

Two in “Mathems atics ‘and) 2002 
Natural Philosophy.. * (Vacant. 

Two in E Xxperimenti ai 751. {yeceme 
PHILOSOPHY ......crececcececeeee § ‘°" (Vacant. 

Two in Chemistry............ 1250. foo 

Two in Botany and _ z5y, f Vacant. 
table Physiology....... "= (Vacant. 

Two in Geology an s Vacant. 
1WONtO]OLY. ....e0000+ * (Vacant. 


iA WSs 


“jis0r} Vacant. 
80l. {Vacant. 
s Vacant. 







Pay 751 





Two in Law “and the has arte W. Senior, Esq. 
oo “ed Legisla-; 502. A. 
tion. a EN teak 

MEDICINE. 


c4, ane, Esq., M.D., 
1500. [ales ty tw reedie, Esq.,M.D., 
jThos. Bi slizard Curling, Esq., 


TWO in Medicine .......c.cceeee 


TWO iN SUPZery wccccccsecseee 1500. 
(Prof Fergusson, F.R.S. 


Two in Anatemy and Phy “} 150% ek 9 Kierman, Esq., 
siology ......... Ae nveceeseserecee Prof. Sharpey, M.D.,F.B.S. 
Two in Physiology, Com- , 
parative Anatomy, a 1002. (ia 
TOMO ceverecsncesecases d ie 
Two in Midwifery .. ciiemecoie Sake {Fewers Rigby, Esq., M.D. 





Two in Materia ence 751. g&: ree Rees, Esq., M.D., 
and PHALMAcy .......ccceeeee — 


acant. 

The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer 
themselves, for re-election. 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 
or before ——— March 27th. 

By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 
Registrar. 


M.D., 
Burlington House, 
March 7th, 1860. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR CLASS of BOTANY. =n consequence of the 


lateness of the season, PROF. LINDLEY is obliged to post- 
pone the commencement of his Lectures to the Junior Class. 





The Course will begin on the 16th of April. 
A. W.W LLAMSON, F.R.S., 
Medicin 
FR = py Is 'W. NEWM: AN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Laws 
CHAS. C, ATKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
March 8, 1869, 


Dean of the Faculty of 





RexYaAL. BOTANIC SOCIETY 
NDON, REGENT’S PARK. 


The EXHIBITION S of SPRING FLOWERS will take place 
on Wednesdays, March 2Ist, April 4th, and April 25th. Fellows 
and Members of the Society, and Visitors bearing the orders 
of Fellows or their Ivory Tickets, are admitted to these Ex- 
hibitions free. No admission by _ purchased tickets. 

By order of 2 Cc oun 
J. DE CARL oy SOWERBY, Secretary. 


of ARTS.—At a 


OYAL ACADEMY 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
TUESDAY, the 6th instant, JAMES CLARK HOOK, Esq., 

was elected an ACADEMIC! AN, in the room of the late James 
Ward, rd, Esq. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RK. A, Sec. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— NOTICE 
to ARTISTS.—All Works of Painting, beg ture, Archi- 
tecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, 
the 9th, or TUESDAY, the 10th of April next, after which time 
no Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be re- 
ceived which have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES —All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass and Drawings with wide 
margins are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as 
well as projecting mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining 
the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 
necessary to be observed may be obtained at the Royal Aca- 
demy. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works se ut for Exhibi- 
tion, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage of any package. 

The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 


ROMWELL REFUSING the CROWN 
of ENGLAND.—Maguire’s grand picture, containing 
upwards of 30 portraits, life size, now ON VIEW, at 
LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEGGATT’ S, No. 79, Cornhill, 
E.C,—Admission on presentation of private | ad ress card, 
EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS PICTU RE us FOR SALE. 
N ESSRS. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT have now on V a at their Gallery, 
y. 19, Change-alley, Cornhill, Mr. L. V. FLATOU'S THIRD 
EXHIBITION of high-class MODERN PICTURES for 
SALE; comprising fine examples by the following masters: 
Eastlake, R.A. Ward, E. M., Linnell, Sen. Herring, Sen. 
Frith, R.A. RA Linnell, Jas. Branwhite 





























Pickersgill, Philip. R.A. Linnell, Wm. Hemsley 

R.A. Cooper, S., Oakes Knight 
Stanfield, R.A. A.R.A,. Faed, T. Muller 
Webster, R.A. Frost, A.R.A. Faed, J. Pyne 
Roberts, R.A. Poole, A.R.A. O'Neil, HL. - Pasmore 
Creswick, R.A. Hook, A.R.A. Bright Henzell 
Lee, R.A Egg, A.R.A.  Ansdell Provis 
Maclise, R.A — F., Lance Cobbett 
Etty, R.A Nasmyth West 
Elmore, R.A C ove, “Ew. ., Mutrie, Miss Knell 
Herbert, R.A. axter Perey 
Redgrave, R.A. i 


Principal entrance by 28, Cornhill, and opposite Garraway’s. 
Admission free on presentation of Private Card. During 
foggy weather and after dusk the Gallery is lighted with 
patent sun burners. 

ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 

GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. E vKaT™ in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 

Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 
Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 


Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A, Hering W. C. Smith, 
Ward, R.A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 
Roberts, - A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R. G. Lance -ercy Lewis 

Cc hy R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Havller 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan FE. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R.A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. A. Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
5, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


By order of the Executors of the late Samuel Jones, Esq., the 
carefully selected Library of 9000 volumes at the residence, 
No. 30, Holborn, the well-known old-established optical and 
mathematical instrument makers. 


N R. W. F. HAMMOND is instructed to 


SELL on the premises on TUESDAY and WEDNES- 

DAY, MARCH 20 and 21, the valuable and extensive Library 
of rare, curious, and useful works in every branch of the 
exact sciences, comprising most of the celebrated works by 
English and French Mathematicians, especially those on 
Dialling. Optics, Astronomy, Trigonometry, c., &c., together 
with the works in general literature, books of prints, the re- 
maining copies of Jones’ Scientific works with copyright, &c. 
On view Saturday and Monday previous and mornings of sale. 
Catalogues to be had on the premises and at the auction 
offices, 3, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. W.C. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE REY. DR. STONE. 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and 
a JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their house, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 21st of MARCH 1860, and Three fol- 
lowing davs, at ONE o'clock precisely, a MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION of CAPITAL ENGLISH BOOKS and 
WORKS in DIFFERENT LANGUAGES, and the THEO- 
LOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and GENERAL LIBRARY of the 
late REV. Dr. STONE, Rector of Wootton Rivers, Wilts, and 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. May be viewed 
two days prior, and catalogues had on receipt of four 
stamps. 


+ : : N 
OR SALE, by Private Bargain, GLEN- 
BURN HOUSE HYDROPATHIC EST. ABL "ISHMEN iA 
Rothesay, Island of Bute, Scotland. This establishment, the 
first of the kind opened in Scotland (in 1843), apd successfully 
carried on since that time, is to be given up solely on account 
of the healthof the proprietor. Possession can be had on the 
28th of May, 1860; in meantime the establishment will be 
carried on by Dr. Paterson as formerl y. 
For particulars apply to Dr. Paterson, Glenburn Hou 
Rothesay, Scotland, 














of the Academicians. held on | 











CRYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 


week ending Saturday, March 24th. 
Monday.—Open at 9. Tuesday to Friday. —Open at 10. 
Admission, One Shilling. Children under twelve, Sixpence. 
Orchestral Band, Great Organ, and Pianoforte Performances, 
daily. Beautiful display of Camellias, Hyacinths, and other 
Flowers round the fountain basins, and thronghout the Palace. 
Saturday.—Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Admission, 
by Season Tickets, Half-a-guinea each; or on payment of 
Half-a-crown. Children, One shilling. Reserved seats Half- 
a-crown extra, 
Sunday, open at half-past One to Shareholders gratuitously 
by tickets. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—PASSION WEEK 
and EASTER WEEK.—Mlle, Piccolomini will sing in a 
daily concert. Admission as usual, One Shilling except on 
Saturdays Half a Crown. 
Transferable Reserved seats Half a Crown each for either 
day, or for the series of twelve concerts One Guinea, may be 
secured on and after Monday next, at the Crystai Palace, or 
at 2. Exeter-Hall, or by orderthrough the usual agents. 
The programme will be varied each day and w ill comprise 
the most popular pieces in Mile. Piccolomini’s extensive 
repertoire. 
PJOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
‘Special Notice.—Nine extra performances of LUR LINE, 
commencing Monday, March 19, and terminating Wednesday, 
March 28, and last for the BENEFIT of Miss LOUISA PY NE} 
Manaczeress. 
In consequence of the numerous inquiries at the Box Office, 
the mani agement have arranged for Wallace's Grand Opera of 
LURLINE. To commence at a quarter past Eight each 
evening. 
Revival of ROMANCE, an Operetta by Henry Leslie. 
On Monday, March 19, and during the week, the perfor- 
mances will commence with Henry Leslie s Operetta of 
ROMANCE; or, DICK TURPIN. 
Albyn and G. Honey; Misses Thirlwall and 
After which Wallace’ 8 Popular Opera of 








Messrs. St. 
F. Cruise. 


LURLINE, 

Count Rudoiph, Mr. W. Harrison ; Rhineberg, Mr. Santley ; 
Zelick, Mr. H. Corri; Baron, Mr. ‘6. Honey. Ghiva, Miss 
Pilling; Liba, Miss F. Cruise; and Lurline, Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Doors open at half-past 6; commence at 7. 
booking = we ver’s fees. 

Stage } r, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Mu 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private B oxes, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d 
upwards; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 


| OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Miss LOUISA PYNE respectfully inti- 

mates to the Nobility, Gentry, and Public (her patrons) that 

her BENEFIT will take place on WEDNESDAY, March 28. 


HOSPitaL FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BROMPTON. 

Subscriptions, Donations, and Legaciesare greatly NEEDED 
to MAINTAIN in tull vigour this Charity. which bas no 
Endowment. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec 
A REPORTER is WANTED for a 

Provincial Daily Paper. 

Address, stating references and salary expected, “‘ REPORTER, 
care of Robertson and Scott, George-street. Edinburgh. _ 
NO JOURNALISTS.—WANTED, for a 

first-class Liberal Daily Journal, not Metropolit: an, an 
EXPERIENCED and powerful POLITICAL WRITER, who 
could supply one leader per diem, and personally superintend 
editorial arrangements. First-class talent and experience are 
absolutely ind lispensable ; must, of necessity, become resident 
in the locality. 

Fuil details of = services, 
rences, to be addressed to “S. P. Q. R.,’ 
London, W.C. 


MNHE PRESS.—A Gentleman connected 
with the London Journals wishes to obtain a SHARE 

in a first-class CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPER, or in a 

Literary Periodical 

Address “ D. K.,”” Onwhyn’s Newspaper Of fice, 1, Catherine- 


pe EE AAD: street, Strand, _W.C, 
(\HEAP NEWSPAPER for SALE =, 
andl of a Newspaper of several years standing in 
a populous seaport town in the south of England. Satisfac- 
tory reasons will be given by the present proprietor fur re- 
linquishing the concern. 
Apply by letterto “Q R.” tothe care of W. Thomas, Uni- 
versal ‘Advertising Office, 26, Brvdges-street. Covent-carden. 


A HALF-SHARE ina High-class London 

Paper, paying itsexpenses by the Advertise ments alone 

to be DISPOSED OF, for 300. None but principals: eed apply. 
Address “A.Z.,"’ No. 18, Alexander-strect, Westbourut -grove. 


rWYHE CLERGY will have 

them a Pattern-book showing how an entire SERMON 
may be read without turning over the leaves, on — ng 
24 stamps to Mr. » OLIV YER, 14, Princes-row, Pimlic: » Lond 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now g tee ’ 
post free on receipt of two stamps, DAWSON’S * CITY 
OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR” for March, containing 
4000 volumes of Standard Books in all classes of Literatu: e, 
including Works on Natural History, Topography, Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, Facetia, Illustrated works, &c. 
Wx. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
Established 1809. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRAR @ 
Surplus C »ypies of Ellis’s “ Mads agascar,” Tennyson's 
“Tdylls ot the King, ”* Adam Bede,”’ Miss Kavan: agh s“*Two 
Sicilies,” and many other books, are now on Sale at greatly 
reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 
BULL's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- -square, w. 


Printer, 


WASHBOURN, Bookseller, 


e Stationer, &c., Nailsworth, G a begs to. 
offer his services to the Trade as a VA in any part of 
the kingdom. References to many of th ; leading firms in the 
Row and Cannon-street. bg ready, to be advanced in one 
or more sums on good secu 

Apply to R, W AsiZZOURS, as above. 


No charge for 

















age, expectations, and refe- 
* King’s College, 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ECOLLECTIONS of the BARON 

GROS’S EMBASSY in CHINA and to JAPAN 

in 1857-1858. By the Marquis DE MOYES, Attaché to 
the Baron Gros. One volume fep. 8vo. 


MANUAL of FREEMASONRY. 


\ HICH IS WHICH? or, Miles Cassidy’s By ALBERT G. MACKEY, M.D. Revised and 
Contract: a Picture Story. By R. B, BROUGH. Enlarged by DONALD CAMPBELL, S.P.R.S. 32nd 
“Let = assure - —— a — of ponies Degree. One volume crown 8vo. 
n > humour and real pathos ‘ Miles Cassidy's Contrac 
fr almont unequalled omens novels of the present day.”— HE JACOBITE MINSTRELSY of 
Jritic, March 10, 186@. oa . 
eg ad . SCOTLAND: being the Songs and Ballads of the 
santens w: ae ond Ca Gate D. Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. | 4 Gherents of the House of Stuart; with Introduction 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. Fep. 


Just ready, price 6s. cloth gilt, 


CHOES from DREAMLAND: a Selee- 
tion of New Original Poeras. By FRANK NORMAN, 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth elegant. 
_London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
Now ready in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 








(\HAMBERS’S EXETER JOURNAL — 
nd WEST of ENGLAND ADVERTISER. Publishe 3 
"Friday » Morning, ‘Exeter: | (1OTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY: a 


every Friday Morning, at No. 4, North ee 
The only true Reformer in the West of Englanc vertise Hand-book of the Aristocracy of Rank, Worth, and 
Intellect. One volume crown 8vo. 


ments 2d. per line, or ls. per week; or half that price if in- 
serted by the quarter. 
Unstamped, price 5d. ; stamped, 6d. ORD BACON: his WRITINGS and 
HE LEADER and SATURDAY his PHILOSOPHY. By GEORGE L. CRAIK, 
ANALYST; Consisting entirely of Original Articles. M.A., Professor of English Literature, Queen’s College, 
one kn ag ee epe . inti Belfast. New Edition corrected. Small 8vo. 
arliament and its Master; Italy and Hungary; the Repo’ 
oe mon gee Annexation ; — a of Westininster ; HE LIBER ALBUS; or, WHITE 
e Causes and Prevention of Coal-pit Explosions; Convo- BOOK of the CITY of LONDON. Compiled 
cation; A Lecture by Faraday; The Great Domestic Misery ; ; ap “= on 
Female School of Art and Design ; Italian Political Philosophy; | 4-D. 1419 by JOHN CARPENTER. RicHARD WHITTING- 
Martial—the Epigrammatist; State of the Mining and Colliery | TON, Mayor. Translated from the original Latin and 
Law; Art and Lite Romance; Foreign Correspondence— | Anglo-Norman, by HENRY THOMAS RILEY, M.A., 
Paris, Rome, Florence, Hanover; Miscellaneous Publications; | Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
Record of the Week; Entertainments; Parliament. at-Law. 


Sn a ee ee oe London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN & Co.* 


Order of any Newsman in Town or Country. 


MRS. SHERWOOD'S CELEBRATED WORKS 


ON CONFIRMATION, THE CHURCH CATECHISM, THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS, &c. 


New Edition, crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. a Volume, 


The Lady of the Manor: 


A Series of Tales and Conversations on the Subject of Confirmation, for the use of the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Young Females. 

















CONTENTS OF THE FIVE VOLUMES: 


Address to Young Persons. Henry Hart. Eye Service. 

The Lady Caroline. Ellen Temple. Laura. 

Louisa Harley. La Guinguette. Matilda Vincent. 

The Noble Altamont. Clarissa. The Dominion of Envy. 


Agnace Roquefort. 

The Beautiful Estelle. 

The Garden of Roses. 

The Shepherdess of the Alps. 


The Two Ministers. 

Sophia Mortimer. 

Frederick Falconer. | 
Clara Lushington. [Parlour. | 


The Two Cousins. 
The Economy of Charity. 
Theodosia. 
Constantia. 

Jenetta Mannering, 
Mrs. Howard. 


Rich in the Kitchen, Poor in the Eleanor and Antoinette. 
La Morgue. Female Influence. 


Comprised in Five Monthly Volumes, each complete in itself. 
New Edition, Illustrated, fep. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism. 


New Edition, Illustrated, fep. Svo. cloth, gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 


The Infant Pilgrim’s Progress 


From the Valley of Destruction to Everlasting Glory. 


The Indian Pilgrim; 
Or, the Progress of the Pilgrim Nazarenee from the City of the Wrath of God to the City of Mount Zion. 
Demy I8mo. cloth, 1s. 


The Ayah and the Lady: 


A Series of Tales illustrative of the Ten Commandments. 
Catalogues of MRS. SHERWOOD'S WORKS, including her Juvenile Stories, may be had of the Publishers 
or of any Bookseller. 


HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 





HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


In THE CRITIC of MARCH 24, 1860, will be given Chap. I. of 


A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 


(WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ.) 
To be continued weekly, and to be followed by A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD. 


The numbers of the Critic for January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late JonN Murray, Esq. Price 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. 
THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 


in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 


following :— 





PROFESSOR FARADAY, 
J. R. PLANCHE. 
BARON HUMBOLDT, 


CHAS. DICKENS. | J. E. MILLAIS. 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
CHAS. MACKAY. | WILKIE COLLINS. 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). | LORD BROUGHAM. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
SAMUEL LOVER. | SIDNEY LADY MORGAN. | ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the Critic office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


of THE CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a journal of new and important facts may be 
judged by the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. __ 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from the office 
Subscription for ungtamped copies, 6s. 6d. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, in post 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 


GEARCHINGS after TRUTH. By a 
PHYSICIAN. 
London : LoncMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


COM PARATIVE PHILOLOGY, 
Just published, in oblong 12mo., price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


GRAMMAR of HOUSEHOLD WORDS 

in FOUR LANGUAGES, adapted to the separate or 

simultaneous study of English, German, French, and Italian: 

forming a Comparative Appendix, Dictionary, and Conversa- 

tional Companion to all Grammars. By J. DE POIX TYREL. 
ndon: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


First and Second Series, 2 vols. fep. 8vo., price 10s. cloth, 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated from 
‘ the German by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. First 
Series, Hymns forthe Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
Christian Year, New Edition, price 5s.; Second Series, the 
Christian Life, Second Edition, price 5s. 
HYMNS from LYRA GERMANICA. 18mo. 1s. 
TS. 


London : LoneMAN, GREEN, LonGMAaN, and RoBeE 











EW BOY’S BOOK.—TOO LATE for 

the TRAIN; or, the Autobiography of Reginald 
Beresford. 5s. 

NEW GIRL’S BOOK—PAGES of CHILD-LIFE. 
With Superior Engravings. 3s. 6d. 

Bath: Binns and Goopwix. Sold by Marrponovcn and 
Co., London; and all Booksellers. 


Second Edition. 5s. cloth. 


HE LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL 
CROMPTON, Inventor of the Spinning Machine called 
THE MULE, With an APPENDIX of ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENTS. By GILBERT T. FRENCH, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. 
8. Ant. Scot., &c. 
Manchester: T. Diynam and Co, London: Smrxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 5s. ; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 


MHE BOOK of FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage of 
not only giving the name of the author of each passage quoted, 
but also its precise place in his works."’"—otes and Queries. 

London: WiirrakeER and Co. 














New edition, square cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


ARLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


onthe Basis of Geography. For the use of Families. 

Brought down to the present time. Illnstrated by Maps, 
engraved on Steel from the latest authorities. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Illustrated by John Gilbert, John Harvey, and others, 12mo. 
roan, price 4s. 6d. 


ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


UESTIONS, for the use of Young People, &c. By 
the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. Brought down tothe present time. 
With Biographical Sketches of Washington Irving and Lord 
Macaulay, &c. 

This edition is the only one which contains the portrait of 
Miss Mangnall, copied by permission of the Family. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG6, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Srd edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free 32 stamps, 


YHE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
with Remarks on_the prevention of Deafness. By 
WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


Second Thousand, cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. post free, 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
COMPOSITION: being an Analysis of our Vernacular 
Tongue. By WILLIAM HUNTER, LL.D. 

“The student who would acquire a classical style, the mer- 
chant who would employ no ambiguity in his orders, and he 
who would maintain a facile and elegant correspondence with 
his friends ‘should spend nights in studying ‘The Theory and 
Practice of Composition.’ '’—Ayr Observer. 

JAMES SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
On Saturday, March 17, price 2s. fancy. boards. 


‘i ha 
EVELATIONS of a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. By the Rev. MORTON MAURICE, C.C. 
Forming Vol. 208 of this popular series. 
PUBLISHER'S PREFACE: 

“The title of the work may render it necessary to state that 
in ‘The Revelations of a Catholic Priest’ there is not one 
line of dogmatic theology; nor one, it is believed, which 
would disincline the most scrupulous Protestant or Catholic 
to place the book in the hands of his son or o——.. ne 

London: CHARLES H. CLARKE, 15, Paternoster-row. 


ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 


une Société de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- 




























tion de M. Duruy, format in-12, broché, en vente: 8. d. 
La terre et | homme, _ pT es 50 
Chronologie universelle, par C. Drey 60 
Histoire ancienne, par J. Guillemin 406 
Histoire grecque, par V. Duruy 46 
Histoire romaine, par V. Duruy ~8 6 
Histoire de France, par V. Duruy, 2 vol........ .8 0 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, par J. A. Fleury, 2 vol. ......000. 9 © 
Histoire d’ Italie, par J. Zeller ae 46 
Histoire des Etats scandinaves, par A. Geffroy 3 6 
Histoire des Arabes, par M, Sédillot .........sccceee -40 
Histoire du Portugal, par A. Bouchot . ae 
Histoire de la littérature grecque, par M. A. Pierron... 4 0 
Histoire de la littérature romaine, par méme auteur... 4 0 
Histoire de la litttérature trancaise, par M. J.Demogeot 4 @ 


HACHETTE and Co., 18, et Sarees, London 
A New ard Final Edition of 
HE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, with a 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, illustrated by 
more than SIX THOUSAND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGs., 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen, Price FIVE GUINEAS. 
The CYCLOPALDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the Twenty-nire Volumes. The paper and print are, 
for the first time, of uniform excellence. The Second Supple- 
ment is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum 
of human knowledge during the last twelve years. The Thirty 
Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 
pages, form acomplete library of reference on all subjects of 
Art, Science, and Literature. The sum of 40,000/. has been ex- 
pended on authorship and engravings. 
Messrs. SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row. 





*,* A few odd Volumes may be had to complete old sets. 
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NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 


BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 
—_———- 

To be published immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. of about 
350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


OF 
THE LETTERS 
or 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 
During the Years 1827 to 1858, 


With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous 
Letters addre: to Humboldt ; 


AMONGST THEM BY 


Arago, The King of Prussia, 
Balzac, The King of Denmark, 
Guizot, Prince Albert, 
Sir John Herschell, The Grand Duke of 
Jules Janin, Tuscany, 
Manzoni, The Grand Duke of 
Mignet, Saxe Weimar, 
Prescott, Prince Metternich, 
Madame Recamier, Sir Robert Peel, 
Helen, Duchess of Thiers, 

Orleans, Victor Hugo, 





Princess Lieven. 





U. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, 
Two Maps, and numerous Illustrations, 
TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By Dr. L. KRAPF, 

Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 





mL. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

In 9 vols. Text 4to., and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio, 


RESULTS 
OF A 
SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND UPPER ASIA. 
By HERMANN, ADOLPHUS, and ROBERT DE 
SCHLAGINIWEIT, 


Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. 





Iv. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 


DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL AND HAND ATLAS. 


CONTAINING 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in Copper, 
Twenty-two Maps devoted to the General History of 
Europe, 
And Four Maps specially illustrative of the History of 
the British Isles. 

The deserved and extended reputation which the His- 
torical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in Germany 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, with 
the Author’s co-operation and the authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without reference 
to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand which 
the public make for accuracy and fullness, 

A detailed Prospectus, with a specimen Map, will be 
ready for gratis distribution in about a fortnight. The 
same will be forwarded on application, on receipt of one 
postage stamp. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 
London. 














Second Edition, now ready, price 1s. ; or by post, 13 stamps, 


ON the RIGHT MANAGEMENT of the 
VOICE, and on delivery in SPEAKING and READING. 
By the Kev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M. Cantab. 
Second Edition, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


GTAMMERING : its Cause and Cure. By 
the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M. Cantab. 
London: BoswortH and Harnisoy, 215, Regent-street. 
CANCER. 
Just published, price 1s., per post 1s. 1d., 

HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Sue- 
= cessful Treatment of Cancer without Operation. or 
Caustices; also, anew, painless, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, without using the knife, ligature, or caustics, 
By JOHN PATTISON, M.D., 10, Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, London, N.W. 





LORD MACAULAY.—Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


CONTRIBUTED to the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA by LORD MACAULAY 


With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connection with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARI 





4ES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


In the press, price 5s. 


STUDS, STABLES, AND STEEPLECHASES, 


y “CHILDERS,” of the FIELD. 
Orders received at the FIELD Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 





HODGSON’S NEW SERIES OF NOVELS.—Vol. vi. 








INGENUE; OR, THE DEATH OF MARAT. 


By the Author of “ Monte Christo.” 


This romance, perhaps the most interesting of all the works of this distingnished Author i ir 
descriptions of Danton and Marat—Charlotte Corday—and the beginning of the French Revebsiom @e = 


*,* The Trade are requested to forward their order immediately to their Agents. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


[Ready on the 26th. 





£100 PRIZE TALE. 











Twelfth Thousand, just published, price in paper covers, 1s. ; on fine paper, in cloth binding, 2s. 


DANESBURY HOUSE. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Being the Temperance Tale for which £100 


was unanimously awarded by the adjudicators. 


So great has been the demand for this Volume, that the First and Second Editions were exhausted in 
fifteen days. 
Glasgow: SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Hope-street. London: HOULSTON and 
WRIGHT, and W. TWEEDIE. 








NEW 
JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, MARCH, 1860. 


WORKS 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 





I 


The LIVES of the PRINCES of WALES, 
By DR. DORAN, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
Is now ready, in post Svo. with an Illustration, 12s. 6d. 
“ Though abounding in gossip, this book is of absolute 


value. We invite the reader to take this very agreeable | 


book in hand.’’—Athencewm. 
Ir 


THE SEASON TICKET. 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

“ Sparkling, vivacious, and never flagging, the dialogue 
and the descriptions fiow on. Humour underlies nearly 
every page. Nobody who wishes thoroughly to enjoy a 
literary treat will pass this book by.”—Morning Chro- 
nicle, 

mI. 


SAY AND SEAL. 

By the Author of “The Wide Wide World.” 
Library Edition, crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. 60. 
Cheap Popular Edition, the Twentieth Thousand, small 
8vo. with an Llustration, 3s. 

Iv. 
PRESENT AND PAST CONDITION OF HUNGARY, 

HUNGARY from 1848 to 1860. 

By M. SZEMERE, 
Late Minister of the Interior and President of the 

Council of Ministers in Hungary. Post Svo. 6s. 

Vv. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY DR. CUMMING. 


The AMERICAN PASTOR in EUROPE. 
By the Rev. Dr.CROSS. Edited by the Rev. 
Dr. CUMMING. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Dr. Cross is a Wesleyan preacher, joyous, genial, and 
broad-hearted, and entertaining when narrating his 
adventures. We shall be glad to meet him again for his 
heartiness, healthy instinct, and sound, solid English 
qualities.” — Leader. 

v1 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Vol. I. (complete in Two.) Third Thousand, 8vo. 14s. 

“ A valuable contribution to the historical literature 
of England. Literature and history alike will sustain a 
great loss if this autobiography is not completed.”— 
Blackwood. 

VII. 
THE NEW NATIONAL EDIFICES. 
PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN ? 
Being Notes for the General Public on our National 
Architecture. 
By W. J. COCKBURN MUIR. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ We have read with much interest this able little work, 
in which the author enters very fully upon the question 
of our National Architecture. It contains many valu- 
able suggestions.” —Notes and Queries. 





vil. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. 

By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘Miss Violet and her Offers.’ Syo. with 

numerous Illustrations, 13s. 
_ “It is not often a book is likely to get less credit than 
it deserves, but the ‘Gordian Knot’ may form an ex- 
ception. It is so much superior to the run of books, that 


- deserves not to be rated at their level.” —Saturday 
Review, 





Ix. 
The DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 
Edited by theRev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 30s. 


“Rose's frequent conversations with George ITT. will 
be the most popular part of the work. The King’s 
remarks and his gossip must have been often amusing.”’ 
—Saturday Leview. 


x. 
| NEW EDITION OF THE “ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY.” 
| THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
} 


| 


Or, Mirth and Marvels. 


Two Vols. with all the Illustrations by CRUIKSHANK 
and LEEcH, Lis. 





XI. 
| THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION : 


| An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MS. Corrections 
in Mr. J. P. Collier's Annotated Shakespeare, Folio, 

1632, and of certain Shakspearian Documents likewise 
published by Mr. Collier. 


by N. E. S. A. HAMILTON. 
4to. with Facsimiles, 6s. 
XI. 
THE GREAT TRIBULATION: 
Or, Things coming on the Earth. 
3y the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“The most eloquent and masterly of all Dr. Cum- 
ming’s works.” —/ress. 
XIII. 
NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.” 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


| By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Barchester 
Towers.” 





Forming Vol. II. of “ Bentley’s Standard Novels.” 
Cloth boards, 3s, 6. ; cloth, 4s. 

“There are scenes from family life, more true, more 
pathetic, and more skilfully sustained than any that can 
| be found except in the writings of famous novelists.” — 
| Saturday Review. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty 
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NEW WORKS ON GARDENING. 


——_—_»-——_—_ 


Culture of Flowers and Plants. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. In One thick 
Volume. With beautifully Coloured Frontispiece 
by GEORGE ANDREWS, F.H.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
53. (This day. 


Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. In One thick 
Volume. With beautifully Coloured Frontispiece 
by GEORGE ANDREWS, F.H.S. ,Crown 8vo. cloth, 
58. (This day. 


Manual of Practical Gardening. 
Containing plain and ample Instructions for a 
Operation connected with the Culture of the Groun F 
and including Landscape Gardening By GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. With Coloured Design of a 
Landscape Garden. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

[Recently published. 


Gardener’s Every-Day Book. 
Being Plain Directions for the practical management 
of every department of Horticulture and Floricul- 
ture. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. With 
Coloured Design of an Ornamental Greenhouse or 
Conservatory. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
[Recently published. 


Gardener’s & Farmer’s Reason Why: 


A popular Handbook in Question and Answer, con- 
taining some thousands of Reasons, assigned by 
Davy, LieEBIG, FORBES, VOELCKER, JOHNSTON, 
SrncLarR, &c., for various Facts and Phenomena in 
the Cultivation of Vegetables and Tillage of the Soil. 
The Authority for each Theory or Experiment is 
given in every instance, to impart confidence to the 
practical Operator. By the Author of “ Inquire 
Within upon Everything.”” Many Illustrations. 
Crown Syo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [On the 26th inst. 


Handy Book on Gardening and the 
Golden Rules for Gardeners. 


By GEORGE GLENNY, F.HLS. Fifth Edition. 
With Garden Memoranda for each month. Crown 
Svo. cloth limp, 1s. (This day. 





Gardening for the Million, and Ama- 
teur’s and Cottager’s Guide. 


Carefully Revised and Corrected to the Present 

Time. By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. Nine- 

teenth Edition. Demy 18mo. cloth limp, Sixpence, 
[This day. 


Nearly 100,000 copies have been sold of this Manual. 





Properties of Flowers and Plants. 
Being the acknowledged standard of perfection. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, FH.S. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, limp, 1s. [Recently published. 


Every Man His Own Gardener: 
A Complete Gardener’s Calendar and General Direc- 
tory. By T. MAWE and J. ABERCROMBIE. 
With Additions and Corrections by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.H.S. One volume, demy 12mo. cloth, 
6s. [Recently published. 


The Gardener : 
A Handbook for the Professional, as well as the 
Amateur, With a Calendar for Monthly Operations. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. [Lecently published. 





Separate Treatises, crown Svo. Sixpence each, 
ON THE 


Culture of Flowers and Plants, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. 
By GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S. 
THESE INCLUDE THE 
Rose, Grape Vine, &c. 
Fulip, &e. Peach, &c. 
Carnation, &e. Strawberry, &c. 
Rhododendron, &c. Cherry, &e. 
Geranium, &e. Pear, &c. 
Dahlia, &c. Orange, &c. 
Pansy, &e. Pine, &c. 
Ranunculus, &e. Cucumber, &c. 
Balsam, &c. Cabbage, &c. 
Camellia, &c. Asparagus, &c, 
Calceolaria, &c. Herbs, &e. 
Anemone, &c. Salads, &c. 
(Just completed, 
Each of the Treatises is complete in itself. 





London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 
65, Paternoster-row. 





W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SONGS by a SONG-WRITER. By 
W. C, BENNETT. 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect 
his various songs. He has selected from his large store 
a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, 
which ought immediately to become popular. We find 
here many old acquaintances and some new faces, but 
everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity of 
language. A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. 
Bennett might rank as the Béranger of England. He is 
a genuine poet.” —Leader. 

“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a Writer 
of Songs. Nearly all the lyric poetry in this volume is 
admirable, but the songs are particularly beautiful. 
When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
no song writer who can be compared to him.”’—ZJllus- 
trated Times. 

“ We always like his writing when he dares to be true 
to his own genius.’’— Atheneum. 

“ He bids fair to become one of our best English song- 
writers.” —Literary Gazette. 

“We hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our 
song-writers. We hope Mr. Bennett will give the world 
the remainder of his songs. He is so genial, so healthy, 
so purely Saxon.” —Critic. 

“This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic 
literature of the day.” —Morning Chronicle. 

“Heis asong writer of no common order.” — Guardian. 

“This volume ought to meet with public favour.” — 
Observer. 

“ He writes like a true poet.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile 
vein of poetry.”’-—John Bull. 

“ Most are very good indeed. Many are really beauti- 
ful.”—Morning Herald. 

“The volume will be acceptable to a vast number of 
readers—those to whom the song sings to the heart. 
We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett’s songs to our 
readers.’’—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr. Bennett has achieved a most decided success.” — 
Atlas. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, 
we think, essentially Mr. Bennett's vocation.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Mr. Bennett is, as he truly calls himself, a song- 
writer.”’— Economist. 

“His heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their 
bright side for him. His sorrows and his joys all have 
a true manliness in them. His sadness never becomes 
a whine—his mirth never becomes frivolous. His sen- 
sibility, imagination, and right use of words give to his 
verses the ring of true songs.’’—British Quarterly Leview. 





Price One Shilling, 


BAsx MAY, and other Poems on 
Infants. 

“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of 
the most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May and 
other Poems on Infants” is really in its way a little 
casket of jewels, full of love and sweet sympathy for 
children—the genuine outpourings of a manly and affec- 
tionate heart.’’—Literary Gazette. 

“ Of all writers the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt, infant nature, is Mr. Bennett. We 
see at once that it is not only a charming and richly- 
gifted poet who is describing childish beauty, but a young 
father writing from his heart.’’—Aliss Mitford's 2ecollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 

‘** The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.””— 
Examiner. 

“ Those readers who do not as yet know ‘ Baby May’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.”’-— 
Guardian. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
= ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
and other Poems. 

“ We look upon Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate 
the spot where lie the strength of nature and power of 
simplicity. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is admirable ; 
it has the intensity of tragic fire. It is brief, but pointed 
end defined as a poniard. The tender emotions, which 
are best known to those who dive deepest below the sur- 
face of domestic life, are employed in ‘ A New Griselda’ 
as only atrue poet can employ them. Mr. Bennett’s great 
triumphs, in our opinion, consist not only in the kingly 
manner in which he walks the classic regions of the 
‘Gods,’ but in the homely step which carries him 
through the dwellings of men. He is known—and it is 
a pleasing acknowledgment of his fame to say so—by 
thousands of little happy folk, wingless, but no less on 
that acceunt our nursery angels, and by thousands of 
full-grown men and women. No wonder he is so well 
known, since he has conversed with them in a language 
they can understand—since he has expressed to them 
home delights and home sorrows with the purest Saxon 
feeling. The volume before us will serve still more to 
rivet the fellowship of the poet and his readers.”’—Critic. 

“Many a tender thought and charming fancy find 
graceful utterance in his pages.”"— Atheneum, 

“It is impossible to deny the genuine pictorial power 
of the mind from which this description, that might 
stand for a translation into words of Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne in our National Gallery, proceeds. Perhaps 
a famous song of She!lley’s may have been echoing in Mr. 
3ennett’s brain when he wrote this ‘Summer Invoca- 
tion;’ but no one that was not a true poet could have 
reproduced the echo with such a sweet melody, and such 
delicate touches of his own. Altogether Mr. Bennett's 
volume appears to us full of promise.’ — Fraser's Ma- 
gazine. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 
193, Piccadilly, W. 











NEW BOOKS. 


a anne 
Immediately, at all the Libraries and Book Clubs, Mr. 
Kingston’s Novel of Yachting Life. 
THE CRUISE OF THE FROLIC. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “ Peter 
the Whaler,” &c. 2 vols. post 8yo. 


This day, the Popular Edition, price 1s. 6d. fep. 
Illustrated boards, 


RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS. 
The Reminiscences of a Pioneer Preacher. 
By WM. HENRY MILBURN, the Blind Preacher. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, Author of 
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result, and admiration of the| work, we know no work that 
care, scholarship, ay age can bear comparison with it.” 
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THE INDEX 
O VOLUME XIX. of the CRITIC is NOW READY, price 6d. A 
copy will be sent in return for seven stamps. 


THE CRITIC. 


MONG THE ADVERTISEMENTS of Sales by Auction of 
late, there is one which must have attracted the attention of 
all who hold in regard those spots which are consecrated by the 
memory of great literary names. Newstead Abbey is for sale—it is 
to be disposed of under the hammer of Messrs. Porr and Neate at 
the Auction Mart, on the 13th of next June. Newstead, the home of 
Byron, whose venerable abbey, whose woods and whose waters are 
better catalogued in his immortal verse than even in the business- 
like advertisements of Messrs. Port. Newstead, where the monks of 
old caroused, and “ the bad Lord Byron” sinned, and young Grorce 
Nort Gorpvon Byron sighed after Mary Cuawort, is to be sold 
like any plot of building land—* the abbey or domain of Newstead, 
freehold, and, with small exception, tithe-free ; the manor or lordship 
of Newstead, containing about 3226 acres, of which the park, inclosed 
with a stone wall, occupies about 881 acres; the woods and planta- 
tions within the park are about 196 acres, and without the 
park about 618 acres, and stored with game of every description ; 
and the extensive lakes, together about forty-eight acres, are 
well stocked with fish, and abound with wildfowl.” It is all 
to go—the venerable Abbey, as restored by the Byrons and by 
by its recent possessor, Colonel WirpMay, whose death has rendered 
the sale necessary ; the gardens full of a thousand relics of past— 
among others, the tomb of the Poet’s favourite dog “* Boatswain,” 
bearing the tenderest and prettiest tribute ever paid by man to his 
faithful dumb friend ; the plantation at the back with the twin elms 
bearing Byron’s own name, cut with his own hand—for which Mr. 
Barnum once offered Colonel Witpman 500/., and nearly got kicked 
off the premises in consequence. Barnum may fairly have his revenge 
now; for if ‘* wooden nutmegs” have had a rise lately, or ‘ woolly 
horses ” been in demand, he may come over and buy the whole lot, 
and set up a Byron Museum on the premises. 
In reading the advertisement of this notable sale we were not a 
little pleased with the modesty of diction adopted by the worthy 
auctioneers. Messrs. Porr and Neaxe deserve some credit for this, 
because, though the sale of Newstead Abbey is too serious a subject 
for bombast, it is not every auctioneer that would have had the good 
sense to perceive that. Heaven only knows what euphuistical non- 
sense about ‘the Bard” and “ the lovely Mary Cuawortu,” Messrs. 
Snows and SwerriycHam would have treated us with under the cir- 
cumstances, or with how many columns of descriptive rubbish, gar- 
nished with historical cribbings, even the late Mr. Rosrys would 
have fuvoured us. Messrs. Porr and Nraxe have confined themselves 
to a plain description of the property, adding merely, by way of com- 
ment. “ As it is matter of history familiar to the public, it is needless 
to comment on the interest of Newstead from its foundation by 
Hevry II. to the dissolution of the Abbey, when it became by royal 
grant the property of the Byrons, and descended to the immortal poet, 
the friend and schoolfellow of the late Colonel Tuomas WitpMan, who 
purchased the property in 1818.” Well, it is a fair estate, not to men- 
tion its literary associations, and he will be a fortunate, as he must be 
a wealthy man, to whose bid it will fall. 


E ARE REQUESTED by Dr. Inaresy to state that Mr. 
Arvyocp has not “ opposed and exploded ” the criticism on the 
word ‘‘cheers” (in “ Coriolanus”) as stated in the Critic of the 
25th ult. Mr. Arnoxn’s precise words are: ‘‘ Dr. Inciesy shows in 
his letter that it [the verb ‘to cheer”—to shout applaudingly] was 
used in the time of Suaxespeare. A Cheer [inthe sense of a shout 
of applause] is, on the other hand, clearly a word of comparatively 
modern introduction... .. Certainly there was no intention to 
detract in the least from the undoubted merit and originality of Dr. 
InGieBy’s argument on the use of the noun:” (Fraser's Magazine, 
No. for February 7, 1860.) Dr. Incresy adds: ‘‘ For myself, I am 
satisfied that ‘a cheer,’ in the Perkins ‘ Coriolanus,’ could not have 
been intended to have the sense of ‘3 cheares’ in the extract which the 
Atheneum gives from ‘ The Diary of Henry Teonge.’” 

As we have already explained, the criticism as to the word 
“cheers ” is utterly irrelevant to the question of the authenticity of 
the ‘Old Corrector’s ” emendations ; and we only noticed it because 
the Athencum, among many other attempts to divert attention by 
running off upon side tracks after immaterial issues, endeavoured to 
insinuate that Mr. Hamirton had raised the discussion about this 
word, which he did not, nor even in the course of his argument re- 
ferred to it in any manner whatever. 




















HE RECORD OF RECENT ECCLESIASTICAL PREFER- 
MENTS contains an announcement which we cannot regard 
otherwise than with unbounded satisfaction: it is the appointment of 
the Reverend Wiit1am Worpswortn Tarrourp to the living of 
Winceby, Lincolnshire. The appointee is the second son of the 
departed poet and judge, the living is in the gift of the Lorp Cuay- 
cetor. Need we say more? Lord Camppett has done a very grace- 
ful act, and has paid a most appropriate tribute to the memory of his 





old friend and colleague. Nor can it be regarded as a mere piece of 
favouritism; for all who know how Mr. Tatrourp has laboured in 
the metropolitan cures which have been entrusted to him since he 
entered the ministry will willingly testify that, in conferring upon 
him this welcome promotion, the right man has been put into the 
right place. 


HE MOST EXTRAORDINARY CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
controversy respecting the SHakespeare Documents appeared 
in the Atheneum of the 10th instant, in the form of a letter by Mr. 
N. E. S. A. Hamintoy, and some editorial comments thereon. We 
imagine that even those who are best acquainted with the mode of 
argument usually adopted by that journal must have been as amazed 
as we were at the unsuspecting simplicity which induced Mr. 
Hamitton to write such a Satie and at the unscrupulous audacity 
with which that document was wrested from its true and obvious 
meaning. Mr. Hamirroy’s letter is as follows: 


Department of MSS., British Museum, March 7. 
Mr. Collier and your reviewer in the Atheneum of February the 18th 
have endeavoured to divert the minds of the public from the question of the 
Shakspere forgeries, which I exposed, and have striven to fasten on me the 
wrong, if wrong it were, of being the ‘‘ mouthpiece” of the officers of the 
British Museum. Further, those officers are accused of entertaining rancour 
against Mr. Collier. The latter charge I do not trouble myself to reply to. 
Regarding the former I say this: Though I have been indebted for assistance 
to one or two of the officers of the Museum, whose names are already before the 
public in connection with my pamphlet, and though I have not the slightest 
reason to believe that any other officers of the Museum differ from me in the 
conclusions at which I have arrived, I declare that, with the exception of the 
gentlemen I have alluded to, no one of my colleagues has been in any way what- 
ever connected with my investigations. 1 say this, not because I believe that 
any officer in the Museum would desire to hold aloof from me in the part I have 
taken, but because the charge made in your columns, that I have been instigated 
by gentlemen falsely accused of an unworthy animusagainst Mr. Collier, stands 

uncontradicted, and I do not choose that it shall remain so.—] am, &e., 
N. E. 8. A. Haminton. 


This note is obviously nothing but a flat contradiction to the state- 
ment made by the Athenceum, that the British Museum was the seat of 
a conspiracy against Mr. Cottier. What Mr. Hamittow says is 
simply this ; I made the inquiry entirely of my own free will, and not 
at the prompting of any one else. I am not the ‘‘ mouthpiece” or the 
tool of anybody: whatever assistance I may have received from my 
colleagues, and whatever may be their opinions upon the matter, [ 
have put forward the results of my inquiry entirely upon my own respon- 
sibility. There is nothing in this to warrant the Editor of the Athenceum 
in drawing the conclusion that the other officers in the Museum are de- 
sirous of repudiating Mr. Hamixtoy, or of formally separating themselves 
from his opinions. So far is this from being true, that we have the best 
reason to believe that all the gentlemen in the Museum who saw the 
Perkins Folio when it was there entirely coincide with Mr. Hamirton’s 
opinions upon that branch of the case. We limit their adhesion thus, 
because, as that is the only original document which has been brought 
under their notice, it is the only part of the case upon which their 
opinion can be absolute. We have also too much reason to believe 
that, when the writer in the Atheneum. so wrested Mr. Hamitron’s 
letter, he was well acquainted with this fact. If so, his conduct is as 
much without excuse as was his statement that the Dulwich letter 
afforded no evidence one way or the other, when he had just come 
from an examination of that document. 

From the correspondence which we continue to receive upon this 
topic we print the two following letters, both by gentlemen of standing 
and reputation in the literary world. That by “ Vindex” contains so 
clear a summing up of the present state of the argument, that it cannot 
fail to clear away the dust and chaff of argument with which such 
unscrupulous controversialists as the writer in the Athencewm are endea- 
vouring to darken the air: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—As it is easy to lead the public judgment astray by carefully avoiding 
the points of an accusation, and by enlarging upon questions scarcely, if at all, 
mooted, it seems worth while to state, as succinctly as possible, the principal 
charges which have been brought against Mr. Collier's publications, and, with 
equal brevity, the nature of the replies he has made to them. 

The principal accusations against his integrity as an editor may be comprised 
under four heads: 

1. Those that relate to the “ Perkins Folio” of 1632 in connection with Lord 
Ellesmere’s copy of the first folio of 1623. 

2. Those that relate to five documents “ discovered” by Mr. Collier among 
the papers of the late Lord Ellesmere. 

8. Those that relate to four papers ‘ discovered” by Mr. Collier at Dulwich 
College, and published by him in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Alleyn.” 

4. The charge against Mr. Collier of having published a forged document 
“ discovered” by him in the State Paper Office. 

With regard to the first, or ‘‘ Perkins Folio,” case, it is asserted—on paleo- 
graphic grounds, that the emendations in ink are in a simulated antique hand, 
while the corresponding words, &c. in pencil are in a modern hand of the present 
century ; on chemical grounds, that the apparent ink is a pigment, which washes 
off on the application of fresh water; and, thirdly, that in many instances the 
pencil writing is legible to ordinary eyes underneath the pretended ink. 

To this Mr. Collier replies: That Ae never made the pencil marks (which, 
observe, no oue has charged him with making)—that he bought the book in 
1849 from Rodd (in whose shop Dr. Wellesley professes to have seen a similar 
volume)—that he did not notice till some time afterwards any writing on its 
pages—that he exhibited it to the Shakespearian and Antiquarian Societies on 
several occasions, ‘‘ soon afler its discovery”—that in 1855 he published a 
volume of ‘‘ Notes and Emendations,” with a preface and introduction, con- 
taining all that he had found in this folio—that in 1856 he made affidavit 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench that all notes, alterations, &c., and every 
note, correction, alteration, figure, and sign therein (that is, in this published 
volume of ‘Notes and Emendations”) “is @ true and accurate copy of 
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the original manuscript in the said folio copy of 1632”—and that, in tracing 
the earlier history of this folio, he can invoke as a witness to its genuine- 
ness Mr. Parry, who possessed it some fifty years ago, and who, he adds, 
may have been confused by the officers of the Museum when he went thither to 
examine it. Finally, he appeals to his mode of life and domestic arrangements, 
as rendering it most unlikely that Ae should be guilty of such forgeries. He 
seems to have noremembrance that his own narrative and Dr. Wellesley’s about 
the purchase of the folio do not coincide—that he has himself given more than 
one account of the same circumstances—that his statements of his interviews 
with Mr. Parry also vary, and that that gentleman has flatly contradicted his 
versions of this occurrence—that few people will believe that a Shakespearian so 
devoted as he is could have had this book in his possession a year or two (mak- 
ing, as he has stated, during this time at least three examinations of it) without 
observing “‘ some marks in the margin”—and that he has (to say the least of it) 
made a strange affidavit when he swears to the publication of the entire Lody of 
emendations to be found in this folio, but has, at the same time, mot published 
even one half of them. 

With regard to the ‘‘ Ellesmere Folio of 1623,” Mr. Collier's opponents state 
that the corrections in it, no less than those in that of 1632, have been first 
traced in pencil and then written in ink—that the mode of obliterating the 
pencil is characteristic and similar—and the alterations in the two folios generally 
identical. Tothis Mr. Collier simply replies that he “discovered” these corrections 
“twenty years ago”—that the late Lord Ellesmere lent the volume to him—and 
that the present Lord does not consider the writings in it to be in the hand of 
the “ Old Corrector.” 

To take next the five documents “discovered” by Mr. Collier among Lord 
Ellesmere’s papers, and termed by Mr. Hamilton “ The Bridgwater Forgeries.” 

[ere the charges against Mr. Collier are, that he has published, with a letter 
to Mr. Amyot, in 1835, as genuine documents of the time, five papers, to wit: 
1. A paper for the “ Avoiding of the Playhouse of the Blackfriars.” 2. A letter of 
Daniell. 3. A certificate of the players of the Blackfriars Theatre in reply to some 
complaints. 4. An order to Robert Daborne and others to provide children for her 
Majesty’s Revels (dated Jan. 4, 1609.) 5. A copy of a letter from H. S. in 
favour “of the poore Players of the Blacke Fryers” :—that all these documents 
were, at the time, rejected as spurious by Messrs. Hunter and Black of the 
Ktecord Office, on paleographic grounds ; and still more fully by Mr, Halliwell, 
who bas gone into the whole question in 1853, with special reference to Nos. 1, 
5, 4, and 5 :—that of No. 3 Mr. Halliwell has stated that it is neither an original 
nor contemporary copy, but a late transcript or recent fabrication; and of 
No. 4, that it “‘ unquestionably appears to be a modern forgery :’—and that these 
views have been entirely confirmed by the recent examination of Sir F. Madden, 
Dr. Kingsley, and Mr. Hamilton, who have pronounced them not only forgeries, 
but the work of one pen. 

l'o these charges Mr. Collier replies that he did not make, but found them ; 
adding, however, these words: */ was, it is true, alone when they came into 
my hands,” and further: “/ had the documents in my possession for many 
years unasked jor”—and that Messrs. Dyce and Halliwell had, on seeing Mr. 
Netherclift’s FAC-STMILES, expressed belief in the genuineness of their originals. 
Ile suppresses the fact that both these gentlemen (and, in the case of Mr. Halli- 
well, from personal inspection of the documents themselves) have since declared 
them to be forgeries. Thus Mr. Halliwell, in 1853, speaking of the ‘ H.S. letter” 
and of the paper about the shares in the Blackfriars Theatre, reverses the judg- 
ment he had formed from Mr. Netherclift, sen.’s inadequate fac-similes ; and adds 
(what Mr. Hamiltonsubsequently found to betrue)that**bothare by thesame hand, 
aud are evidently not contemporaneous papers ;” while Mr. Dyce, in 1858, alluding 
to Mr. Collier’s deceptions, remarks, that ‘“‘such artful misrepresentation was 
never before practised, except by the most unprincipled hirelings of the press.” 

3. To take next the ‘“ Dulwich forgeries.” Here the charge is, general/y, that 
Mr. Collier has discovered and published several false documents; specifically, 
that he has inserted in a genuine letter from Mrs. Alleyn four lines of writing 
where there were originally but three; and that this is certain, since the com- 
meucing words of these three lines still exist in the letter. To this Mr. Collier re- 
plies that it matters little if he has misread a ‘‘ few unimportant words”—that he 
and a * dear dead friend” did see in the letter the name of Shakespeare and the 
other worcs he has inserted—that, if not there now, they must have dropped 
out of the decaying paper—and that he had done what he could to preserve this 
letter by wrapping it up in other paper and labelling it. He takes no notice 
that these initial words are still to be seen in the letter, and are a damning proof 
of his caventive as well as of his mis-reading faculties. 

With respect to the Players’ document, Mr. Collier ingeniously shifts the 
charge from the list of names appended to this paper to the paper itself. He 
quotes Malone as noticing this paper some time before 1796 ; and would lead the 
reader to infer that, as the paper is genuine, the list appended, which he himself 
says is “* in adifferent hand and ina different ink,” isgenuine also. He, at the same 
time, cleverly suggests that Malone omitted the list because he had ‘reserved it” 
for his contemplated life of Shakespeare. He does not give the much better reason 
—that no such list had at that time been manufactured for him to ‘‘ discover.” 

4, Finally with regard to the document in the State Paper Office, called the 
** Players’ Petition,” Mr. Collier is charged by Mr. Halliwell with ‘discovering ” 
aud publishing what bas been recently condemned .as spurious by the united 
judgments of Sir F. Palgrave, Sir F. Madden, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Brewer, and 
Mr. Hamilton—men, I should suppose, at least as competent to decide a question 
of Elizabethan paleography as any Mr. Collier is likely to produce. Mr. 
Coilier replies, that Ae did not find it, but that it was ‘‘/ound for him,” nearly 
thirty-five years ago, by the father of Mr. Lemon—that he copied himself part 
of the Complaint to which it professes to be an answer—and that he should 
have had this and other documents still by him, had he not, when he removed 
into the country, “ got rid” of all his waste. He omits to observe that this 
‘finding ” occurred, on his own showing, four years before he ever entered the 
State Paper Office, in 1829—that in 1831 he spoke of this discovery as an 
event then of *t very recent’ date—and that he has nowhere noticed further 
the original Complaint, part of which he professes to have copied. It is, to say 
the least, a singular cireumstance—perhaps I might add, a suspicious one—that 
the present guardians of the State Paper Office have not been able to discover 
any trace of its existence, either now or then, though they have seasched for it 
long and painfully. 

I have now, | think, stated most of the charges which have been brought 
against Mr. Collier as a Shakespearian, and the nature of the replies he has 
hitherto deemed adequate tothem. It remains for the public to decide whether 
they will be equally satisfied with answers which might have had some force 
had the accusation been that he had himself forged these documents, and not what 
it really is—that he has published forgeries he has discovered, asserting them to be 
genuine. It will not, I think, escape observation that, in his various replies, he 
nowhere states that these documents are sot forgeries; and that, instead of 
meeting Mr. Hamilton upon the real merits of the case, and vindicating his 
integrity (as he once proposed to do) * before a proper legal tribunal,” he has 
attempted to ride off upon personal matters of his own introducing. 

And here I might bring to a conclusion a letter which has, I fear, exceeded 
reasonable limits, but that I must say a few words on Mr. Hamilton’s letter in 





last Saturday’s Atheneum. Assuredly, a more quaint production has seldom 
appeared in any public journal; and so, indeed, even the editor of the Atheneum 
must have deemed it, as it has extorted from him the courtesy of publication, 
which was refused some weeks ago to Mr. Netherclift, jun. It is indeed most rare 
in religious or literary controversy to find a disputant abating aught of his just 
rights; and few men are to be found Quixotic enough to take the very step which, 
at first sight, would seem most likely to advance the interests of their opponents. 
It is, therefore, positively refreshing to read Mr. Hamilton's self-sacrificing de- 
fence of his much-abused colleagues in the British Museum, and I cannot but 
hope he may meet there with the appreciation due to conduct so generous and un- 
selfish. Yet, for all this, the public at large must not be led astray by this good- 
natured effort on the part of Mr. Hamilton, or imagine the parties, whom he fears 
may feel aggrieved, either need or accept his defence. The public may rest assured 
that, in the Museum, as elsewhere, the belief in the validity of the charges advanced 
by Mr. Hamilton will be supported or rejected upon grounds wholly inde- 
pendent of him or his colleagues. Many there are, doubtless, in that insti- 
tution, who will be ready to do honour to the motives which have dictated Mr. 
Hamilton’s “ untoward,” though kindly, letter ; but many more, I believe, who 
will consider his chivalry as misplaced as it is unnecessary. To Mr. Collier I 
will only add one remark. It is this: When he next impales himself in print, 
let him be more wary of his friends in the Athenewm. Just now, all is honey 
and pleasant words—for Editors are naturally fond of a good “case,” and 
‘* Bacon Purged” has, I hear, turned up trumps. Let him, however, be timely 
wise in carrying on this contest, nor wait till defeat has turned to gall and 
bitterness the saccharine effusions of his present protector. The yells of editorial 
triumph, that just now meet his ears, may surely tell him what execrations 
await him when his cause shall be found no longer tenable.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
VINDEX. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Among other wonderful things in the Atheneum’s extraordinary 
defence of Mr. Collier, it is asked why inquiry was not made at the State Paper 
Office, before the Players’ Petition was denounced as spurious, whether any of 
‘the experienced officers ” there could tell anything about its history. They, 
it is said, know the stamps and marks of their office, and are therefore more 
capable of forming a correct judgment upon this subject than any one else. 
Why were they not consulted? There is manifestly some base conspiracy of 
the Master of the Rolls and the Record Office against the State Paper Office, 
and this the Atheneum triumphantly exposes. 

Really, Sir, if the case stand thus—one public department, with the conni- 
vance of an eminent judge in equity, conspiring against a portion of itself, and 
joining in a conspiracy with another public department to crush an aged man 
of letters by false imputations of literary forgery—it is high time both for law 
and literature to look to it. But is there no other answer to the question than 
what the oracle itself suggests ? Certainly there are other answers. The Critic 
has already pointed out one very suflicient reason why the verdict of the State 
Paper oflicers might have been objected to. 1 almost think I can see another, 
without spectacles. 

But first I may be allowed to ask, wherein are the officers of the State Paper 
Office, experienced as they undoubtedly are, one whit more competent to form 
a judgment than those who have devoted equal attention to the study ofancient 
MSS.? Oh! says the Atheneum, ‘they know the stamps and marks of their 
ottice.” Stamps and marks! Did you ever hear such reasoning? Does the 
naturalist form his opinion of the objects in a museum from the labels? Are 
catalogues infallible? Do ‘experienced officers” never commit mistakes? 
You have already shown that Mr. Lemon’s memory is fallacious, He should 
rejoice himself that it is so, as the fact relieves his father’s memory from some 
slight shade of suspicion ; for even if his statement had been accurate, it would 
only have proved that the forgery was committed before Mr. Collier’s visit to the 
State Paper Office, and then the question would still have been, by whom? 
The suspicion then would certainly have suggested itself, Did some “ expe- 
rienced officer” do the deed himself? 

As the case stands there is no such suspicion. One thing alone is unfortunate, 
and that is, that an “experienced officer” (whoever he was) should have com- 
mitted such a blunder as to stamp as genuiue a document that turns out to be 
spurious. Who it was that committed such an indiscretion it is not my object 
to inquire, nor, perhaps, is it necessary to press the question; but surely, when 
the thing became a matter of investigation, common sense suggested that the 
unfortunate blunderer should not be asked to condemn himself. How was the 
Master of the Rolls to keep clear of this mistake, except by the course he has 
taken ?—I am, Sir, yours, &c. ALIQUIS. 








THE APPROACHING TOTAL SoLaR Ecripse of July 18, of the present 
year, has received from English and Continental astronomers that attention 
which its importance deserves. With regard to the facilities of travelling 
in Spain and the choice of stations for observing, M. Lamont has afforded 
excellent information in a letter to the Astronomer Royal, which is 
printed in the last Monthly Notice. The Astronomer Royal, at our 
evening meeting of December last, entered very minutely into the 
subject, and detailed the various methods which had been proposed for 
observing the various physical phenomena which usually present them- 
selves. Mr. Hind has published a circular with a map of the revised 
path of the shadow, drawn by the use of the best existing elements, 
Hansen’s Lunar Tables and Le Verrier’s Solar Tables being the chief 
authorities employed. In the Paris Cosmos of October 28, 1859, is a paper 
by M. Faye, on the methods of observing and the ends to be answered in 
the observations of the eclipse ; and it has been proposed by M. Le 
Verrier at the Institute that he should have the direction of a com- 
mission to conduct the observations in Spain and Algeria. At the 
suggestion of Mr. De la Rue the Royal Society has voted the sum of 1502. 
for the expenses of removing the Kew photoheliometer to Spain, for the 
purpose of photographing the eclipse, and Mr. De La Rue and Mr. Car- 
rington intend to accompany the expedition, unless prevented by unfore- 
seen circumstances.—Report of the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Basty’s House 1n TavistocK-PLace.—By the death of Miss Elizabeth 
Coxe Baily, the sister of Francis Baily, which took place on the 6th of 
last September, the house in Tavistock-place in which the pendulum ex- 
periments and the repetition of the Cavendish experiment were performed, 
falls by bequest into the possession of Sir John Herschel. It will be re- 
membered that Miss Baily presented to the society the marble bust of 
her brother which stands in our entrance-hall. For his sake she always 
felt a strong interest in the society, and for his sake she desired that the 
house which he had so closely connected with the astronomical history of 
his time should still retain its old associations. It would have been im- 


possible to point out a better mode of carrying the intention into effect 
Report of the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society 
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THE SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Reply to Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton's “Inquiry” 
into the disputed Shakespeare Forgeries. London: Bell and Daldy. 
p. 72, 

N COMMON WITH ALL WHO TAKE AN INTEREST in 
this important literary controversy, we received with great satis- 
faction the announcement that Mr. Collier intended to make a formal 
reply to Mr. Hamilton’s ‘ Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MSS. 
Corrections in Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakespeare, &c.” 
One gratifying fact seemed deducible from this step—that Mr. Collier, 
at least, held it due to the literary world that the reply should consist 
of something better and more dignified than the unmeasured abuse, 
bald assertion, illogical arguments, and fallacious statements which the 
Athenceum had published in his favour; and it seemed likely that he, at 
any rate, was not convinced that the case thus presented was a complete 
answer to the indictment against him, as the writer in the Atheneum no 
later than Saturday last, with most astonishing presumption, asserted it to 
be. When, therefore, we opened these pages, it was in the hope that a 
fair and clear defence was contained in them; that the arguments would 
be satisfactory, the statements plain, the facts reconcilable with Mr. 
Collier’s previous accounts; but, alas! we find nothing of this—we 
find nothing but Mr, Collier’s letter to the Atheneum of the 18th Feb. 
expanded and annotated, with the virulent abuse of his opponents 
considerably heightened, but no new evidence to support a single 
point. We find still that Mr. Hamilton is “the literary detective ” 
and ‘the mouthpiece” of the MSS. Department of the British 
Museum—a phrase for which, by the by, the editor of the 
Atheneum gravely took Mr. Hamilton to task, although he had 
only quoted it from Mr. Collier; still we are told that Mr. 
Hamilton is ‘ obscure,” and that he is “ young ”—though this 
time Mr. Collier omits the elegant quotation about the flea with 
which he favoured the readers of the Atheneum, “ because (says he) 
I am anxious to avoid anything like mere personality.” Jt seems a 
pity that this anxiety did not oceur to his mind before rather than 
after he had cracked his not very cleanly joke; but, at any rate, if he 
has denied himself the pleasure of repeating it, he has taken ample 
compensation in directing a still more offensive imputation against the 
gentlemen in the MSS. Department of the British Museum. Let us 
be accurate, however; it is not Mr. Collier who accuses these gentle- 
men of having themselves made the pencil marks on the margin of 
the Perkins Folio; for does he not expressly say, “I do not impute 
it?” But then, to be sure, he adds: ‘* Other people, however, may 
not be so charitable ;” and then proceeds to quote a letter from “a 
very intimate and most intelligent Shakespearian friend,” in which the 

following passage occurs: 

Gentlemen of the Manuscript Department, who impute fraud and forgery to 
Mr. Collier, what would you reply to any one who declared his suspicion, that, 
to serve your turn, you had fubricated the pencillings on the side of the old 
Corrector’s notes and emendations ? 

So, yon perceive, it is not Mr. Collier, but this ‘‘ very intimate and 
most intelligent Shakespearian friend,” who imputes this. To be sure, 
Mr. Collier, by printing it and incorporating it in his argument, may be 
said to have adopted it; but, without dwelling upon that fact 
further than is necessary, we should say to this “ most intel- 
ligent” gentleman, that by his suggestion he produces a very 
poor title to the eulogistic epithets of his admiring if not coin- 
ciding friend; for the obvious reply is, that any one who could 
entertain such a suspicion, must be utterly deficient in reasoning 
powers, and totally incapable of coming to a just conclusion upon any 
question whatsoever. For the pencil marks are under the ink—under 
the ink writing which Mr. Collier acknowledges to have been in the 
Folio when he parted with it—under the ink words which he printed 
in his ‘‘ Notes and Emendations” of 1852. How the gentlemen in 
the Manuscript Department could have introduced the pencil under 
these words, is a phenomenon still to be explained by the surpassing 
intelligence of Mr. Collier’s very intimate friend. 

In one portion of his reply, Mr. Collier alludes to this Journal. It 
is after making a full explanation of the uses to which he put the 
Perkins Folio, that he says: 

Part of this information is in some sort necessary to my case, but I should 
not have said so much about it, if I had not seen a few of the facts detailed in 
print by the literary newspaper called the Critic. It really has only done me 
justice in the matter; and I thank it, in perfect ignorance, as far as my own 
knowledge is concerned, of what it may have said about me at other times and 
on other subjects. Literary newspapers must usually take opposite sides upon 
questions of the day ; and if the Critic have been, as I am informed, strongly 
| sng to me, it is partly, perhaps, because others have been energetic in my 

avour, 

It may suit Mr. Collier to putsuch a construction upon the part we 
have taken in this argument; but our reply is, that the suggestion 
that we have been at all influenced in the matter by the part taken 
by “others,” is utterly, and we fear maliciously fallacious, If we 
have ‘‘ done justice” to Mr. Collier in any part of this controversy, 
we have done so from independent motives, and we have striven to do 
so entirely. Our belief is, that we have done him strict justice 








throughout; and, whether he renders or withholds his thanks, or what- 
ever may be the motives he chooses to impute, we shall continue to 
render him an equal measure until the whole of this dark mystery 
shall be explained. 

We have already stated that Mr. Collier’s pamphlet is an expanded 
edition of his letter to the Atheneum; and as we have very lately 
dealt in detail with all the points of that letter, and as the present 
state of the whole question is very well summed up by “ Vindex,” in 
his letter which we print in another column, it would be needless 
and wearisome to our readers were we to recapitulate all the case 
which, in our opinion, render the whole of Mr. Collier's arguments 
entirely nugatory. There is no more proof as to what copy it was that 
Dr. Wellesley saw in Rodd’sshop than there was when we pointed out how 
vague and unsatisfactory Dr. Wellesley’s evidence is. Yet Mr. Collier 
insists upon assuming that it was the Folio that he saw there. Mr. 
Lemon’s extraordinary statement as to the Players’ Petition is as yet 
entirely unsupported by the slightest tittle of evidence, although the 
testimony of Mr. Lechmere, his senior in the office, has been invoked 
in vain for that purpose; whilst not one of the facts which render it 
not only highly improbable, but almost impossible, that that statement 
can be true, has been in any manner disproved. Yet Mr. Collier 
insists that Mr. Lemon’s letter shall be taken as conclusive evidence 
that the “ Petition ” was known in the State Paper Office before he 
(Mr. Collier) obtained admission there. Mr. Parry’s assertion that he 
never saw the Perkins Folio before it was shown to him in the 
British Museum is still disproved; yet Mr. Collier reiterates his 
assertion that he showed it to Mr. Parry, who declared it to be the 
very copy which he had in his possession, adding, by way of rider, 
that Mr. Parry “may have been, as it were, cajoled out of his own 
conviction.” It would be idle, therefore, to go over these points 
again. Mr. Collier and his friends may be satisfied that their case 
requires no support in respect of them; but we think that no inde- 
pendent person, possessing the slightest capacity for judgment of evi- 
dence, will coincide with them in that opinion. 

Upon the subject of the pencil marks Mr. Collier amplifies his 
statement, but does not change its character. It is, indeed, if possible, 
more shifty than before. He does not attempt to bring the Folio 
itself in evidence that there are no modern pencil marks underlying 
the ancient ink (which must strike every one as the readiest 
and best way of disproving the imputation against the emen- 
dations), but he still contrives to deny that he ever made any 
marks in the yolume. As for the pencil writing, he cannot “ per- 
ceive” its “bold modern character ;” but if there be any such cha- 
racter about it, “may we not be indebted to the unconscious 
lithographer who, under such watchful instructions, made the single 
fac-simile with which we are favoured?”—in other words, may not 
Mr. Netherclift, jun., have falsified his fac-simile in order to make it 
fit Mr. Hamilton’s case? If this imputation be well founded, Mr. 
Netherclift deserves to lose all that high character for ability and 
honesty in his business which a long and honourable career has won 
for him; but, if it be not, then is Mr. Collier guilty of a very dis- 
creditable attempt to undermine the character of a man whose good 
name has not before beenimpugned. But this may be nothing to him ; 
for to be opposed to him in any way is, in Mr. Collier’s estimation, 
to be capable of every crime forbidden by the Decalogue. Still, the 
Folio is there, and Mr. Netherclift’s fac-simile is there. We are 
satisfied that it would be impossible to render with more conscientious 
accuracy the exact appearance of the originals; but that is a matter 
upon which each inquirer can form an independent judgment ; and 
how, knowing that, Mr. Collier could dare to make the insmuation 
which he now throws out against Mr. Netherclift we utterly fail to 
understand. Subsequently, Mr. Collier mentions “‘ such specks and 
atoms as he has construed into letters "—a suggestion as fallacious as 
the other ; for in the examples given in the fac-simile both the pencil 
and ink writings are clear and legible, and are no constructions of 
‘+ specks and atoms”—a fact of which any one may become certified 
on examination, But, adds Mr. Collier, 

If a fancy should ever cross the mind of any one who has ever seen me 
write, that such and such a word or letter in Mr. Hamilton’s lithograph is not 
unlike my hand, I can only say that for the last fifty years my handwriting 
must have been familiar to many in the British Museum ; and that if the like- 
ness have been more than merely accidental, the fact has an origin not much to 
the credit of our national establishment. I do not impute it; I only assert 
that no letter, syllable, or word of so-called bold and modern handwriting 
in Mr. Hamilton’s fac-simile was placed in the Perkins Folio by me. I never saw 
Mr. Hamilton’s handwriting, but he must, from his position, often have seen 
mine; and I will venture to say, that his lithograph of supposed pencil words is 
quite as like his hand as mine. 

Now, if Mr. Collier does not mean to impute that, if the pencil 
words be like his handwriting, some one in the British Museum must 
have forged them, we do not understand the plain use of words ; but, 
as he expressly declares that he makes no such imputation, we must 
suppose that this passage has some occult meaning which we are unable 
to discover. However that may be, the assertion that there must be 
anequal resemblance between two handwritings which he knows, and 
two of which he knows only one, is quite beyond the scope of our 
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intelligence. What, however, we do know, is, that we have com- 
pared the pencil words in the fac-simile with Mr. Collier’s hand- 
writing, and that the resemblance is very strong indeed. We have com- 
pared letters and parts of words with similar letters and parts of 
words in manuscripts undoubtedly by Mr. Collier, and, difficult as it 
may be to pronounce upon the exact similarity of handwritings, we 
say openly and unreservedly, that, whether he be alive now or lived 
two hundred years ago, whoever wrote those pencil words which Mr. 
Netherclift has fac-similed had a handwriting remarkably like that 
of Mr. Collier. We can assert, moreover, that the same result has 
been arrived at by other inquirers who have made independent ex- 
aminations into the matter; and, furthermore, that it is a conclu- 
sion at which more than one friend of Mr. Collier has with pain and 
unwillingness arrived at. Of course, this similarity affords no abso- 
lute proof either way ; but, in the face of it, it is absurd to say that 
there is no resemblance whatever. 

But, says Mr. Collier, ‘I am tired of this subject of pencillings” 
(as no doubt he is), and so perhaps is the reader: let us pass on to 
other matters. We have already stated that, if Mr. Collier produces 
no fresh evidence on the subject of the Shakespeare Documents, he 
has plenty of fresh abuse for his adversaries. The opponent who 
comes most under his displeasure is Sir Frederic Madden, and for 
him he has been steeping a particular rod in the strongest of pickle. 
Here it is: 

How and why the Manuscript authorities of the British Museum have been 
heated into such animosity towards me I cannot pretend to explain. I was 
always upon good terms with Sir F. Madden, whom I have known for more 
than a quarter of a century, and upon two occasions I was of some service to 
him. Of one of them I can say no more; but of the other I may remark that it 
occurred within the last two or three years, and it was when he had involved 
himself in an awkward scrape by purchasing manuscripts, which he ought to 
have known had been dishonestly come by. They had in some way escaped from 
Lord Ellesmere’s collection, and the most obvious and important of them had 
actually been printed in a volume, with which Sir F. Madden ought to have been 
well acquainted. The late Earl Ellesmere heard of the strange circumstance, 
put the matter into the hands of his solicitor, and asked me to inquire of Sir F, 
Madden as to the facts. 1 didso; and finding, as I of course expected, that 
Sir F. Madden had innocently, though ignorantly and most incautiously, 
become possessed of the documents, they were restored to the noble owner, and 
the matter was dropped. Sir F. Madden showed me some of the manuscripts 
he had thus purchased, possibly all. One of them was an entire volume relating 
to the Mint in the reign of Elizabeth, with the handwriting of Sir Thomas 
Egerton (afterwards Lord Chancellor and Baron Ellesmere) on nearly every 
page, which Sir F. Madden, with his great skill and experience in paleography, 
might have recognised; and the other was a very remarkable document on 
parchment—so remarkable, that it is astonishing how Sir F. Madden could 
have become possessed of it without suspicion. It was an address from all the 
members of Lincoln’s-inn to the Queen in 1584, declaring that they would 
defend her to the last against Spain, and egainst all her open or concealed 
enemies; and the very first name at the bottom of the instrument (and it con- 
tained very many) was that of Sir Thomas Egerton, then Solicitor-General. 
This document was printed at full length in the Egerton Papers by the Camden 
Society in 1840, and when it was printed it attracted much attention. Never- 
theless, Sir F. Madden had bought the original; and the late Earl of Ellesmere 
wished the matter to be investigated, though, as far as I am aware, it was never 
his design to prosecute. Really and truly, if Sir F. Madden had then been 
indicted for receiving stolen goods, knowing them to have been stolen, it might 
have gone hard with him, I should willingly have been one of his witnesses to 
character. 

Some men can forget an injury who never can forgive an obligation; but I 
assure Sir F. Madden that he was not in the slightest degree indebted to me on 
the occasion ; all along the Earl of Ellesmere was convinced that the Keeper of 
the Manuscripts had only acted carelessly, not criminally. The crime indeed 
lay elsewhere. Therefore I cannot for a moment suppose that Sir F. Madden 
and the younger officers of his department have taken any antipathy to me on 
this score. 

We leave it to Sir F. Madden to explain (as he no doubt readily 
will) the real nature of the transaction here referred to, and content 
ourselves with pointing out one or two points in Mr. Collier's state- 
ment where the very eagerness of the malice disarms itself. In the 
first place, why should Mr, Collier bring this forward as an occasion 
upon which he ‘was of some service” to Sir F. Madden, when he 
subsequently declares that the latter ‘ was not in the slightest degree 
indebted” to him on the occasion? Why, if Mr. Collier “cannot for 
a moment suppose that Sir F. Madden and the younger officers of his 
department have taken any antipathy to him on this score,” should he 
refer to the case at all? Finally, why, if the Earl of Ellesmere (who 
was the aggrieved party, if any such there were) was ‘convinced 
that the Keeper of the Manuscripts had only acted carelessly,” should 
Mr. Collier think that it would “ havegone hard” with Sir F. Madden 
had he ‘been indicted for receiving stolen goods?” It may be that 
Mr. Collier would have relied for that result upon the evidence to 
character which he says he would have volunteered upon the 
occasion. 

Mr. Collier avows that he has neither the patience nor the temper 
to ‘enter in detail into a discussion of Mr. Hamilton’s supplemental 
and subsidiary imputations, all of them trumped up with the view to 
giving some appearance of plausability to the accusation that I am 
myself the author of the pen and pencil emendations in the Perkins 
Folio.” Temper and patience are certainly valuable qualities in dis- 
cussion; and perhaps, if Mr. Collier hadmore of them, he would not be 
so apt to suggest dishonest motives to his opponents, and he might 
have the perspicacity to understand that, if all these various forgeries 
be by the same hand, their very multiplicity makes it all the more im- 
portant thatthe guilty person should be discovered. Mr.Colliersome- 
what unnecessarily says he does not believe that it was Steevens who 
forged the Ellesmere documents ; nor do we. We think it far more 





likely to have been the “ Old Corrector,” especially as there is palwo- 
graphic evidence that the handwritings are similar. 

We now come once more to Mrs, Alleyn’s letter among the Dulwich 
documents, with regard to which, as we have before shown, a defence 
is all the more imperatively required of Mr. Collier, inasmuch as he 
is directly charged with having quoted as a part of that letter a passage 
which never could have formed any part of it. We have explained 
this already at full length, and have given a fauc-simile of the part of 
the letter upon which the case rests. With regard to this Mr. Collier 
makes no other than his former replies—that the words “ Mr. Shake- 
speare of the Globe” were in the letter when he saw it; that “a 
friend, now unfortunately dead,” saw them at the same time ; that 
‘it is possible ” that he ‘* misread some utterly unimportant letters ;” 
and that he cannot be guilty, because he did not destroy the evidence 
of his guilt. After what has been said on this score, a repetition 
of such arguments—if they deserve the name—is the merest 
and most puerile trifling. The charge against Mr. Collier is, not that 
he has “ misread unimportant words,” but that he has introduced a 
long passage which never could have been in the letteratall;seeing that 
it contains not one of the nine words which still remain plainly legible 
in that part of the document which, according to Mr. Collier, must 
have contained the passage which he quotes. No one has ever stated— 
certainly Mr. Hamilton never stated (as Mr. Collier most unfairly and 
untruly declares he has done)—that “ the name of Shakespeare never 
was to be seen on any part of the paper which is now rotted away.” 
Mr. Hamilton never was so bereft of reason as to make such 
an absurd statement, which, had he made it, would have car- 
ried its own condemnation with it. The name of Shakespeare 
may have once been on the part which is now rotted away, 
but Mr. Collier’s passage never could have been. The name of Shake- 
speare may have been there; but the only evidence that it ever was 
is Mr. Collier's statement that he saw it, and what that is worth, after 
the absolute proof which the document itself supplies that Mr. Collier 
has misquoted it, is a question which the reader must decide for 
himself. At any rate, it is significant that Malone, who had these 
documents in his keeping for years, and who was one of the most 
careful and conscientious seekers that ever was, makes no mention of 
the name of Shakespeare having been there—a circumstance which 
is to us utterly irreconcileable with the supposition that it was ever 
there at all. 1t may suit the case of Mr. Collier to term his fault in 
the matter “inaccuracy,” and to treat the words omitted as “ unim- 
portant.” A very gross “inaccuracy ” it might have been considered, 
had it been frankly acknowledged as such ; but when persisted in and 
defended after such a fashion as this, it assumes a far more serious 
complexion. ; ; 

If, as we have already observed, Mr. Collier's pamphlet supplies 
very little in the way of argument to the controversy, it amply makes 
up in the abundance and acrimony of its abuse. If in this he often 
sinks to the level of a mere scold, he at least deserves some credit for 
the ingenuity with which he varies his modes of vituperation. He 
still continues to assert that his opponents are actuated by * personal 
motives and individual antipathy;” he declares that ‘they have 
hunted in every dirty hole and obscure corner for information”—though 
we are left to our imagination to divine whether these epithets are 
intended to be applied to the British Museum, Bridgwater, Devonshire, 
or Dulwich Libraries, or to Mr. Collier’s own works, these being the 
only sources of information as yet resorted to. Respecting Mr. Arnold, 
the venerable magistrate, the well-known contributor to Lraser’s Maga- 
zine, Mr, Collier appears to be satisfied that he is not ‘‘ a young gentle- 
man ” in the British Museum ; but he has discovered that his articles in 
Fraser were exceedingly ‘ well-timed, as just to precede Mr. 
N. E. S. A. Hamilton’s work,” and that “ he takes the very same 
line of argument, uses almost the same expressions, as Mr, N. E.S. A. 
Hamilton, and affords internal evidence of the closest connection.” 
Finally, he adds: “If Mr. T. J. Arnold be the son of the late S. J. 


Arnold the dramatist, perhaps I can understand part of the cause of 


his undeserved animosity towards me, It may be an entirely diflerent, 
but not indifferent person.” It is now a very stale trick of Mr. Collier, 
this way of suggesting mean motives for independent actions ; and it 
argues a familiarity with mental influences and processes not very credi- 
table tohim. Because Mr. Arnold may have been the son of a dramatist 
with whom Mr. Collier once had a controversy, therefore he has 
forsworn his judgment, and libelled Mr, Collier in Fraser's Magazine! 
A man must really be very familiar with baseness even to conceive 
such an imputation. 

Occasionally, however, Mr. Collier takes leave, not only of his 
reasoning faculties, but also of his good manners; as, for instance, in 
the following passage : 

Mr. Maskelyne, before the Duke of Devonshire was applied to for permission, 
talks of having tested the ink by his tongue, which ink ‘evidently yielded to 
the action of damp ;” therefore, a portion of the writing may have been thus 
removed which was valuable as an emendation, or with reference even to the 
question of authenticity. How many pages or parts of pages may have been 
licked over, or licked out. by the tonques of the officers and under-officers of the 
MSS. Department it is impossible for me now to ascertain. Those who may make 
the same experiment with the beok in future will not have a very agreeable 
duty. 

Now, the only passage in Mr. Maskelyne’s evidence which supplies 
any ground for this picture of the British Museum officers licking over 
the Folio like dogs on a platter, is the following : 

This view is somewhat confirmed by the taste, unlike the styptic taste of ordi- 
nary inks, which it imparts to the tongue. 
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The application of the tip of the tongue in aid of a chemical in- 
vestization is so common and so useful, that Mr. Ccllier’s deduction 
from it that * many pages or parts of pages” had been “ licked over” 
is as absurd as it is filthy. 

Among the other additions which Mr, Collier has made to his case 
it would be unfair to pass over the fresh ‘‘ moral,” or rather senti- 
mental, evidence which he adduces. To prove the esteem in which he 
was held by the late Duke of Devonshire, he wishes to be “ allowed 
to mention” that “‘ when I was at work in the library at the time he 
took lunch, he never failed to bring me, with his own hands, a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit from the anteroom where he sat. Neither was 
there in this condescension the slightest ostentation of humility.” 
The biscuit and sherry may give point to an interesting paragraph for 
some future biographer of Mr. Collier; but we really caunot see 
what it has to do with the matter in hand. In another place, where 
he repeats that description of his domestic arrangements which 
he holds to be conclusive evidence of his innocence, he quotes 
the letter of ‘an old friend of eighty-four,” who says: 
‘The paragraph in your letter alluding to your study and your 
private mode of life affected me much: recollecting, as I perfectly do, 
the room in which you kindly received me, when I called upon you 
about ‘Robin Hood Ballads.’ I well remember that one of your 
daughters was in the front part of your parlour, while you retired into 
the back part to examine your bookshelves.” Not particularly 
relevant this, and yet, perhaps, not entirely unfitted for a collection 
of evidence in which Dr. Wellesley’s and Mr. Lemon’s letters oceupy 
the foremost places. 

Of a similar character is Mr. Collier's complaint that his enemies 
have waited until all his witnesses are dead before bringing these 
charges against him. ‘I do not mean,” he is kind enough 
to add, ‘that they waited purposely.’ What then does he 
mean? But it is, indeed, greatly to be regretted that inquirers 
into the truth have not the opportunity of getting at the 
evidence of the able and honourable departed, of whom Mr, 
Collier makes mention. Sir Harris Nicolas would have given 
some important testimony, and so also would Mr. John Wilson 
Croker; though we doubt much whether the evidence of either of 
these learned persons would have much advanced Mr. Collier’s case. 
Some there are still alive, however, to whom Mr. Collier may yet 
appeal for testimony to character. He can appeal to Sir Henry Ellis, 
for instance, for an explanation of the circumstances connected with 
the ‘* Walton MS.” xot in the Lansdowne collection—a case to which 
we shall take an early opportunity of recurring. Or he can appeal to 
his old friend and colleague, the Rev. Alexander Dyce, of whose name 
he has made frequent use in this controversy, and to whom in this 
very Cg oy (vide p. 41) he refers as ‘*a very capable judge.” Oddly 
enough, Mr. Dyce presents himself unbidden into Court in a manner 
which (as the writer in the Atheneum said of Dr. Wellesley’s letter) 
is ‘talmost romantic.” Whilst we write this, there comes to us, who 
have never held the slightest communication with the reverend gen- 
tleman on the subject, a letter from Mr. Dyce, who could only just 
have had an opportunity of reading Mr. Collier's pamphlet, that 
being fresh out of Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s press; and, although his 
letter refers to what we may term a minor point in the controversy, it 
will at least serve to prove Mr. Dyce’s opinion of Mr. Collier, and of 
the mode in which the latter deals with facts: 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—In Mr. Collier's Reply to Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry, §c., 1 find that Mr. 
Collier, speaking of two emendations made by his MS., corrector—“ diseases” for 
“degrees,” and “ mirror’d” for ‘ married,”—both which I adopted in my edition 
of Shakespeare, has the following note: 

“‘ These changes of text the Rev. A. Dyce vindicates on the ground that they 
are supported by corrections in Mr. Singer's fulio, as well as in the Perkins folio, 
when the fact is that Mr. Singer's folio has neither of them. Indeed, as to the 
tirst, Mr. Singer in his Shakespeare, v. 179, justifies degrees instead of * diseases,’ 
and blames those who, with the Perkins folio, have substituted ‘diseases,’ not 
pretending that he has any corrected folio that reads ‘diseases,’ As to the 
second, ‘mirror’d’ for married (Singer’s Shakespeare, vii. 242), precisely the 
same remark will apply, excepting that Mr. Singer had the boldness to print 
‘mirror’d’ as if it were his own unprompted emendation, omitting to mention 
the Perkins folio, and not for an instant urging that he had any authority but 
his own conjecture for the alteration. Yet both these important changes the 
Rey. Mr. Dyce assigns to Mr. Singer’s corrected folio, as if he wished to deprive 
the Perkins folio of the sole merit of such great improvements of the text,”’ 
&e., &e. p. 65. 

The above is a striking instance of the something more than boldness with 
which, when remarks of mine are in question, My. Collier is in the habit of 
asserting what is positively false (vide his Shakespeare, 1858, passim). 

In Shakespeare Vindicated, &c., 1853, Mr. Singer writes thus: ‘ The substi- 
tution [by Mr. Collier’s MS. Corrector] of diseases for degrees in Falstaft’s speech, 
is a good and legitimate correction: WHICH HAS ALSO BEEN MADE IN MY COPY 
OF THE SECOND FOLIO,” p. 112. Some years afterwards, when Mr. Singer 
printed his second edition of the great dramatist, he chose to retain and to defend 
the old reading, “ degrees.” 

Again, in the same work, Mr. Singer observes: ‘The substitution of 
mirrcr'd for married, so evidently required by the sense in the lines— 

For speculation turns not to itself 
Till it hath travell’d and is married there 
Where it may see itself — 
HAD NOT ESCAPED THE CORRECTOR OF MY SECOND YroLio, who has taken 








considerable pains with the corrupt text of this play, but I should think a hint 
for this emendation will be found somewhere in print, and that both corrrectors 
have availed themselves of it.” p. 198. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER Dyce. 

33, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, March 15th, 1860. 

This, then, is what Mr. Dyce thinks of Mr. Collier; and this is a 
fair specimen of the manner in which Mr, Collier is capable of treating 
an “old friend,” though “rival editor,” and towards whom he still 
can fashion his countenance so fairly as to say of him: “ As the great 
— said of the greater Sectary—TJ loved thee once; I almost love thee 
still. 

There may still be a few points raised in this “ Reply” to which we 
may find it necessary to recur; but, in the mean time, we must pro- 
nounce it to be utterly nugatory, either as an answer or as a defence. 
To the materials for arriving at the truth it adds positively nothing, 
and to the controversy nothing but misrepresentation and abuse. 
Two classes of readers it may satisfy—Mr., Collier’s personal enemies 
(if he have any), and those of his friends who are determined to be 
convinced of nothing that in any way tends to his disparagement ; 
but by those who, like ourselves, care neither for one party nor the 
other, but are anxious for nothing but the truth, it will be viewed with 
disappointment and sorrow. The spectacle of an old man covering 
himself with shame as with a garment is not an agreeable object of 
contemplation; but when he accompanies the performance with 
execrations and accusations against all around him, the sight becomes 
still more unlovely, 
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The Book of the Princes of Wales, Heirs to the Crown of England. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover,” &c. London: Richard 
Bentley. 

] R. DORAN can be witty without flippancy, and recondite 

without pedantry—positives and negatives too seldom, alas! 
combined. From the turn of his mind, his curious reading, his 
multifarious lore, and the width of his sympathies, he might do, we 
have often thought, for the curiosities of history and biography what 
the elder D’Israeli did for the Curiosities of Literature; and there is 

a pleasantry and geniality about Dr. Doran which were wanting in 

the omnivorous reader and unresting penman of Bloomsbury-square, 

After ** Table Traits,” ‘‘ Habits and Men,” and other books of the 

kind, we welcomed his treatment of such a subject as the Queens of 

England of the House of Hanover, as a theme worthy of his gifts and 

knowledge. Perhaps his present volume is neither so interesting 

nor so amusing as his prior one; but then the difficulties of 
the enterprise were great. It is no joke to have to write 
ubout a Prince of Wales, whether he lived in the thirteenth century 
or the nineteenth, whether he was manly and martial as Prince Henry, 

King Solomon’s son, or worthless and dissolute as the Hanoverian 

Prince Frederick. Dr. Doran, however, has grappled bravely with 

the difficulties of his task. ‘There is informationin his book—copious, 

sometimes original, always accurate and pleasantly conveyed. And 
then, if it be not quite so amusing as his ‘Queens of the House of 

Hanover,” the subject is one more generally attractive. Dr. Doran’s 

is especially a volume for the young gentleman, who will read English 

history in the guise of biographies of the Princes of Wales, when he 
might fall asleep over Hume. The less edifying biographies, such as 

those of the Frederick aforesaid and of his Majesty King George IV., 

are told with a discreet brevity. The volume wiil probably become for 

the young of the male sex what Mrs. Everett Green’s “ Princesses of 

England” already is for the daughters of England. 

Edward of Carnarvon necessarily, but not very acceptably, begins 
the volume, and we may pride ourselves on the contrast between our 
own Albert of Windsor and the earliest of his predecessors. Dr. Doran 
has printed a number of letters—now for the first time, we believe, 
made generally accessible—of this worthless and unfortunate prince 
and monarch. ‘They evince, as might be expected, more of what the 
phrenologists call acquisitiveness than of any other quality, moral or 
intellectual, but are sometimes extremely curious. More striking 
than any of them, however, is the following description of a “ scene” 
between Edward of Carnarvon and his Royal father—every inch a 
king. Evidently Frederick William and Frederick the Great had 
their prototypes in the fourteenth century, at least as respects paternal 
and filial relations. Edward of Carnarvon wished his worthless 
favourite, Gaveston, to be ennobled, and sent a Bishop to make the 
modest request ; but the passage tells its own story : 

“My lord King,” said he, ‘‘I come here on the part of my lord, the lord 
Prince, your son, and unwillingly enough, as the living God is my witness. 
He requires that I should solicit, in his name, that the title of Count of Ponthieu 
should be conferred on the Lord Peter de Gaveston, his bachelor, if such might 
be done by your good permission.” 

The King burst forth into a fit of uncontrollable wrath. ‘And by the 
living God,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ who art thou who darest ask such a thing? Had 
I not the fear of God betore me, and the remembrance of what you said, that 
thou art an unwilling agent in this matter, thou shouldst not escape rough 
treatment. But now I will see what be has to say who sent thee hither! And 
stay thou, meanwhile, where thou art!” 

“Prince Edward was accordingly summoned, and speedily obeyed the com- 
mand. On seeing him, his father exclaimed, “ What business is this that thou 
hast sent this man upon ?” 
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The Prince at once replied, ‘‘ To ask, with your permission, that Lord Peter 
de Gaveston might be created Count de Ponthieu.” 

At this cool rejoinder, the King became wilder in his wrath than before, and 
even flung unsavoury names at the deceased Queen Eleanor, whom he had 
certainly loved and respeeted. ‘Oh, ill-begotten son of a wanton mother,” 
shrieked the foolish and false-spoken King, “thou art in the mood to give 
away lands, thou who hast never won any!” Then turning from this sarcasm 
on the non-military disposition of Edward, he cried out, ‘‘ God alive! were it nes 
that the kingdom might fall into anarchy, I would take care that thou shouldst 
never come to thy inheritance.” And from these violent words he passsed to 
violent deeds. Seizing the Prince by the head, with both hands, he tore away 
his hair by handfuls, or as much as he could—“‘in quantum potuit,” to use the 
phrase of the chronicler; and forthwith he ordered the Prince to be kept under 
arrest. Then summoning such of his council as had accompanied him on the 
expedition to Scotland, and conferring together, they came to a resolution which 
is explained by what followed. Peter de Gaveston was called before the board 
and made to swear that, be the King living or dead, he (Peter) would never 
accept a gift of lands from the Prince. He was then made to listen to a decree 
of perpetual exile—a certain day being named, by which time had he not voided 
the kingdom, his life would be forfeit. The Prince of Wales was also obliged to 
make oath that he would never confer on Gaveston titles and estates, which 
the latter had sworn he would never receive, even if proffered. 

We skip Edward of Windsor, more notable as a king than as a 
prince, and pass lightly over even Edward of Woodstock, the popular 
and heroic Black Prince, only pausing to cull a passage interesting to 
dwellers in the City. What would not Fish-street-hill give now tobe 
honoured, as it was some five centuries ago, by the residence ofa Prince 
Wales? Yet that unfashionable locality can boast of distinct 
associations with Edward the Black Prince: 

At the Prince’s town residence there was not less gaiety ; for he was addicted, 
when serious duties did not prohibit it, to a joyous life amid accessories of 
splendour. This London mansion of the Prince was not very far from the 
Tower. Thousands of happy excursionists and anxious men of business daily 
pass the spot where once stood the London residence of Joan and Edward. Ifa 
man stand now with his back to the Monument, looking northward, he will have 
before him the site of that noble stone mansion in which the flower of chivalry kept 
house. Stowe describes it as above Crooked-lane end, upon Fish-street Hill. 
In his time the edifice existed, but its dignity was lowered, it being then an 
inn, bearing the sign of ‘‘ The Black Bell.” The old Bell-yard, which was a 
portion of the way which led from the Prince’s house to the old London Bridge, 
was swept away more than thirty years ago, when the erection of the present 
bridge required the improved street-way, which has since been accomplished. 

Richard of Bordeaux need not detain us; and then we come to 
Henry of Monmouth, Shakespeare’s and everybody's Prince Hal. On 
the great Gascoigne and committal question, Dr. Doran contents him- 
self with a statement of, and reference to, conflicting authorities, and 
leaves the reader to form his own opinion : 

I have alluded to the undoubted circumstance of the dismissal of the Prince 
of Wales from the Royal Council, and of the substitution of his brother Thomas 
in his place. Popular tradition recognises in this fact the penalty inflicted by 
the King in return for the extreme contempt of court exhibited by the Prince 
in striking or raising his hand against Chief Justice Gascoigne, who had com- 
mitted a follower of the Prince to prison, refused to release him at the Prince’s 
request, and who committed the Prince himself to the same restraint, for his 
disrespect of the King’s authority in the person of the Chief Justice. The truth 
of this well-known legend has been hotly contested—some upholding, others 
stoutly denying it altogether. The old chroniclers—grandsons and great- 
grandsons of the contemporaries of the Prince—accept the story, with such 
variations, more or less important, of detail, as rather add to than detract 
from the possibility of this remarkable legend. Mr. Tyler, in his history of 
Henry V., has gone into the question at very great length, and refuses to give any 
credence whatever to the story as told, or to the alleged ‘‘ madcap” doings of 
the Prince of Wales. This biographer, very much in love with his hero, grounds 
his objections to the authenticity of the story on the circumstance that no con- 
temporary makes record of the alleged fact, while those who do speak of the 
Prince mention him as a pious, learned, well-regulated young man, whose tastes 
were not in accordance with indulgence in Eastcheap revelries, and swaggering 
ruffianly in court next morning. The dramatist who brought the story on the 
stage, and the chroniclers who registered it a century or more after it was said 
to have occurred, Mr. Tyler treats these as gossips whose slander is not worthy 
of attention. 

On the other hand, Lord Campbell is at the head of an adverse faction, who 
hold that even gossip has some foundation, and that, although the facts may not 
be as Shakespeare and the other play-writers, and Elyot, Elmham, and successive 
chroniclers, have represented them, yet that they have in them many ingredients 
of truth. .The evidence on either side has been sifted with great care, and 
elaborately analysed. I will rather refer my readers to Tyler, Campbell, Foss, 
Cole, and the editors of the Chronicle-biographies, of Henry V., than reproduce 
the conclusions arrived at by those gentlemen; satisfying myself with remark- 
ing that the learned judge named above, who has most experience in examining 
testimony and detecting its value, is of opinion that there is a foundation for 
the reports of the gay and joyous life led by the Prince, and that the incident 
of assaulting the judge on the bench, though it may have been exaggerated, is 
in substance possible and probable. 

Hastening onward towards modern times, we linger for a moment 
over the biography of Prince Henry, the son of King James I., and 
whose life has been written by Dr. Birch. The nation preferred him 
to his father, and mourned his loss with a universal regret only paral- 
leled in the case of the demise of the Princess Charlotte. As Lord 
Campbell has hinted, English history might have taken a very dif- 
ferent course if a Henry IX. had filled the place occupied by Charles I. 
Here are some traits worth quoting : 


Despite rigid regulations, Prince Henry maintained a brilliant and a crowded 
court at St. James’s. From the commencement he had not less than from four 
to five hundred officers and servants—and more of the nobility resorted thither 
than were required to do homage to the King at Whitehall. The royal father’s 
jealousy at this circumstance was manifested by an expression alluding to the 
Prince of Wales—burying him alive. Figuratively, such was the case, or was 
soon likely to become so. The Queen had caused her husband to fear rather 


than to love her elder son—the warmth of her own love being shed upon her 
younger boy, the Duke of York. But Henry was the hope of the nation, and 
the idol of the courtiers. On one occasion, when King and Prince left the downs 
at Newmarket by two separate routes, all the persons of rank accompanied the 
When James saw that he was followed only by ordinary seryants, he is 


latter. 





said to have burst into tears, James may have remembered the remark of a 
Welsh gentleman to his son, that there were 40,000 men in Wales ready to serve 
the Prince against any king in Christendom. On hearing the remark, the 
jealous Sovereign had hastily asked—in what service? The ready Prince, to 
assuage his father’s fears, as hastily replied: “ In cutting off the heads of 40,000 
leeks!” But it is not said that James smiled at the moderate joke. 

The Prince was perhaps driven into presenting himself in strong contrasting 
lights, unfavourable to his father. Unprincipled politicians and courtiers have 
found this an easy task, when it suited them, to play off the heir against the 
sovereign. So, at a chase, provokingly interrupted by a butcher's dog springing 
at the weary stag, as he stumbled on the high road, and there killing him, when 
Prince and courtiers came up and saw the ignoble spectacle, the latter inti- 
mated that such a sight would have made the Prince’s father swear in a way 
intolerabie to human ear. “Tush!” exclaimed Henry, riding away, “all the 
pleasure in the world is not worth an oath.” 


Dr. Doran takes a chivalrous attitude towards the well-abused, and 
has akind, or at least an extenuating word, to say for the father as well 
as for the son of George III. Here is a slight sketch of Prince 
Frederick, who is painted as not quite the monster he is usually 
represented : 


At Leicester House wasgot up that declamatory and argumentative tragedy, 
“Cato,” enacted by the Prince’s children before a select audience. Young 
George William Frederick played the part of Portius, and Quin, it will be 
remembered, ‘‘taught the boy to speak.” At Cliefden, too, the drama was 
encouraged within doors, as well as manly games without. For the little theatre 
there Thompson wrote his ‘ Alfred;” and SReacen was one of a class of men 
to whom the Prince exhibited considerable generosity, granting him 1007. per 
annum, to make up in some degree for the loss he had sustained when Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke deprived him of the secretaryship for briefs, which had been 
conferred on him by Chancellor Tatbot. 

Sometimes the Prince might be seen at cricket on the lawn, once receiving a 
blow from a ball which ultimately led to his death. At others, he would stroll 
on summer eves along the banks of the Thames, not unattended. On one of 
these occasions Shenstone was sojourning at the Sun, at Maidenhead, and his 
servant happened to be loitering by the river side. There he beheld a spectacle 
which sent him back ecstatic to his master. ‘Lord, Sir,” he exclaimed, ‘I 
haye seen the Prince of Wales, accompanied by his nobles!” The simple fellow 
took two authors—two Scotch authors—for peers of the realm! ‘The two in 
question were lazy, lounging, loose-dressed Thompson ; the other the equally- 
elegant but less gloriously-gifted Mallet! 

As acountry gentleman, the Prince of Wales distributed prizes at rowing- 
matches, and chatted with labourers at cottage doors; sometimes passed the 
threshold and partook of a cottager’s dinner, and twice he went to Bartholomew 
fair by torchlight ; he paid to see mountebanks, feed fortune-tellers, and now 
and then witnessed the baiting of a bull at Hockley-in-the-Hole. As a fine 
sort of gentleman, he wrote verses, indifferently to his wife and his mistress ; 
and, however meanly he may have treated the latter, he never failed in courtesy 
or civility to his consort. Although setting a vicious example to his children, 
he loved them as truly as if he had possessed a true father's heart, and there- 
with a wise father’s head; but this was not the case; and that obnoxious fellow 
who kept a “ Diary” noted down in it, of his princely friend—that his head and 
his heart were of such a quality that nothing could ever be possibly made of them 
or of the owner of them. 


‘* Learned, chatty, useful,” Dr. Doran deserves a cordial welcome 
back to historical biography. 





Zwethundert Bildnisse und Lebensbeschreibungen beriihmter deutscher 
Minner. (Iwo Hundred Portraits and Biographies of Celebrated 
Germans.) Leipzig: Georg Wigand. 

E WISH THAT THE GERMANS would do great things, 
instead of merely recalling great memories. They give no 
sign of activity or life, except through the pedantry and poltroonery of 

Prussia, and the imbecility, brutality, cruelty, perfidy—the intense, 

hideous, incorrigible wickedness of Austria. ‘Che Germans seem to 

stagger in a drunken dream, and to awake from it ever and anon only 
to commit some stupendous deed of treachery or blood. Beloved 

Germans, ye are always boasting of your virtues; whence is it that ye 

appear before us as the basest of cravens, the most superstitious of 

slaves, the craftiest of Jesuits, the most truculent of monsters ? 

Whence is it that German Governments are falser and fouler, more 

bigoted, unmerciful, and ungrateful, than all others? Boast not then, 

O Germany, of thy mighty ones in the past, till thou hast atoned by 

effulgent heroisms and boundless charities for thy present infamy. 

Yet we refuse not, spite of the weight of guilt which bows thee 

down, to let thee tell us modestly that thou hast had noble 

sons, true demigods, the light of whose thought is unquenchable, 
and the fulmination of whose exploits resounds from generation 
to generation. In this beautiful book verily thou art modest 
enough; thou hast simply taken us into a gallery of portraits, and 
told us that here are to be found some of thy children. By far 
the grandest, most radiant, most opulent head, the most god- 
like face we behold, are the head and the face of the shoemaker, 
the peasant’s son, the profoundest of philosophers by being 
the profoundest of mystics, Jacob Boehme. ‘The massiveness 
of the head is lost in its ideal elevation, the wondrous 
dreaminess of the face in its still more wondrous depth. Huge is the 
contrast when we pass to the puny skull and the prim pedagogue 
features of the lumbering logical machine, Hegel. In general the 

German head, though broad, is not lofty, and the face is seldom what 

we call fine. Vast intellectualism and a coarse animal vigour pre- 

dominate. The finest modern faces are the English faces of the 

Elizabethan age. To these draw near, without equalling, some 

Italian and Spanish faces, Your German may have excellent qualities ; 

but he is for the most part, like the Frenchman, an ugly animal. It 

is the ugliest Frenchmen, however, who always think themselves the 
handsomest fellows. Into this ridiculous blunder the ugly German 
seldom falls. The German face too much resembles the German head ; 
it is too broad, the nose is flat, flabby, squashed, the chin short, and 
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with neither beauty nor character. Henry Heine and Felix Men- 
delssohn are here classed as Germans; but they are no more 
to be deemed Germans than Benjamin Disraeli is to be 
considered an Englishman. ‘Their countenances gleam forth 
with a regal air and an oriental supremacy in the midst of the heavy, 
clumsy German snouts. Two of the faces are perfervidly Scotch, 
that of Kant, and that of the great Austrian general, Loudon; and 
both the philosopher and the soldier were of Scottish descent. There 
is nothing more admirable in the book than the profile of Kant: the 
face looks as if it could crush problems by its mere potency of angular 
bone; the eyes are earnest, yet not more earnest than the pouting 
lips ; the chin indicates enormous audacity, and if there were more 
fruitful thinkers than Kant, none was ever bolder ; behind the audacity 
we may detect a sluggish fire of wit and humour, and in his writings, 
his lectures, and his conversation the fire frequently burst into aflame. 
Fichte’s face is disappointing. There is the short upper lip and there 
are the other signs of high breeding; but the face is more benevolent, 
and less resolute and thoughtful, than we should have expected. 
Fichte lived and wrote like a hero, whatever may be said of his 
philosophical system. Would that his portrait had revealed some- 
what more of his generous disregard of self, of his patriotic valour ! 
Schelling’s portrait does not introduce us to the most eloquent and 
poetic Pantheist of recent days, but to a pleasant gentleman with 
curly hair, an ample though not striking brow, and features, which 
are all small except the mouth; the little button of a chin 
makes the mouth appear still bigger than it is. Some of 
the resemblances are remarkable: that of Hans Sachs to our Henry 
the Eighth; that of William Humboldt, the elder brother of Alexander, 
to Chalmers; that of Richter to James Hannay; that of Handel to 
Marlborough ; that of Maximilian, first Elector of Bavaria, to our 
Charles the First; that of Hardenberg, the Prussian statesman, to 
Wellington ; that of Wieland to Voltaire ; that of Buch, the geologist, 
to Napoleon. Klopstock, with a head and face both extremely 
commonplace, has his eyes turned upwards, and is doing his best to 
poetic phrenzy into them; but the failure is lamentable. We 

ave seen a farmer look more interesting who had just received a 
prize for the best pig at an agricultural show. A brow stupendous, 
but furrowed with care, a face majestic, but tortured with melancholy 
and disappointment, we encounter in Kepler—as if even immensity, 
with all its stars, could not console him for the anguish and the despair 
ofearth. Winckelman is represented with a fantastic head-dress like 
that of a woman, and his face, sweet, voluptuous, enthusiastic, is a 
woman’s; and fitly do we find such a face in one who, of humblest 
birth, turned Catholic from his passion for art, and who became the 
unrivalled historian and critic of art. Andrew Hofer, with his joyous 
Sancho-Panza countenance, looks more like the innkeeper which he 
was, than the hero which he also was. We marvel that his 
mirthful countenance did not disarm his enemies and prevent 
him from being brutally shot. Old Bliicher exactly corresponds 
to our ideal of him—fierce, but not stern; incapable either of cold- 
blooded plans or of cold-blooded cruelty, yet so reckless and im- 
petuous as to be infinitely cruel in the hot eager moment; a simple- 
hearted, good-hearted fellow, but too much the mere creature of 
camps ever to help, or pity, or save, except from momentary impulse; 
with a moustache bristling like ferocious bayonets, as if each hair 
were conscious of belonging to Marshal Forwards; popular with the 
Germans because departing so widely from German hesitancy, pro- 
crastination, temporising, and halfness. In sum, we are glad to 
return again and again to the rough but honest face of the Prince of 
Wahlstadt. The chief of his staff, Gneisenau, whom he so highly 
valued, and so warmly and continually praised, has sharp, snarling 
features, which repel. We are still more repelled by Prince Felix of 
Schwartzenberg, a man from whose every feature looks forth bigoted, 
brutal obstinacy, intensified by a fanatical self-idolatry. Such mortals 
as these may often be useful as instruments; but woe to a nation 
when they are exalted to the head of its affairs! Metternich kept 
Austria in the path of decorous humbug: if the path was not noble, 
it was tolerably safe. Schwartzenberg drove Austria into the iron 
defiance of fate, and in that iron defiance it has persevered. 
The fruit of such madness cannot be far off. Lessing’s face 
is not notably German. It is well-proportioned, classical in 
outline, keen in expression, like that of a man who had more 
critical than creative power, though not destitute of the latter. It is 
up to our ideal, but it does not transcend it. Albert Diirer’s face and 
head are magnificent, and, though harder, sterner, intellectually 
sharper, resemble those conventionally attributed to Christ. The 
features of Haydn, so calm, so contented, so almost imbecile, contrast 
with those of Beethoven, writhing and wrestling as these do with 
Promethean pain. O divinest brother, how willingly we should all 
have aided thee to bear thy burden of anguish. But, alas! thou 
hadst to carry thy cross alone. So much the more lavish and pious 
should be our homage to thy grave. Pestalozzi, thou good soul, thou 
man of genius, thou true philanthropist, thou great reformer of educa- 
tion, whyisthy aspect so mean, and sosimilar to that of the most ordinary 
schoolmaster ? We must hasten to forget thy looks in thy books. Kot- 
zebue’s nose is a respectable nose, and his forehead is a passable fore- 
head ; but, O Kotzebue, thy eyes and thy mouth betray thee, for both 
speak of a lethargy never to be stirred*but by the basest, most bestial 
motive. Sand’s dagger really ennobled thee more than the title thou 
didst receive from kings who were not unlike thee. A face 
of no surpassing power, but of exceeding sweetness and manliness, 





is Zwingli’s ; it is that of a gentleman, humble, faithful, loving, 
and brave. Tilly is plainly, judging from his portrait, and 
even if we knew nothing of his history, a kind of inferior 
Bliicher: he is a mere man of war like Bliicher, but he has 
none of his genial qualities. What a bore and a blockhead the 
other great imperial general in the Thirty Years’ War, Wallenstein, 
must often have considered Tilly! Here we have the true Wallen- 
stein—mocking the absurd portraits usually given of him in England. 
Rich phantasies continually crowd into the melancholy eye, half 
animate, half weigh it down. There is the dream more than the 
daring of the very greatest things, except in inevitable action, and 
then there is daring in insanest excess. In some men the character, 
as a whole, is weak, while the will is strong. In Wallenstein the cha- 
racter, as a whole, is strong, while the will is weak. Schiller’s Wallenstein 
is not the real Wallenstein. The proper place for Wallenstein would 
have been in the middle ages, when the enthusiast could have gathered 
hosts of enthusiasts around him ; as it was, he arose in the evil age of 
triumphant Jesuitism, and the Jesuits slew him. 

Reluctantly we bid farewell to this Gallery of German Portraits, 
which we have entered with the trembling steps of sickness, and 
which has given us vigour and consolation, though we have said not 
a word of the most heroic countenance there, that of the miner’s 
son, Luther. But thou wert so healthful, Luther, that only in 
healthful hours ought we to speak of thee. We urgently invite our 
readers, whether healthy or sick, to visit this gallery. It will 
eloquently tell them that Germany was not always, as now, the pitiful 
puppet of diplomatists, the servile tool of dynasties, but that many 
of its children have been the noblest and most gifted of our race. 

Articvs. 
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Hungary from 1848 to 1860. By Bartnuotomew De Szemerr, late 
Minister of the Interior, and President of the Council of Ministers 
in Hungary. London: Bentley. 

HE ATTENTION OF THE ENGLISH PUBLIC has been 

so exclusively directed during the last two years to the affairs of 

the Italian Peninsula, every new phase of which presses upon us 
for our most careful consideration, that maay people have allowed to 
slip from their memory the wrongs under which the Hungarians, no 
less than the Italians, have for a long time groaned—wrongs inflicted 
upon her by that nation and dynasty which owed her most and have 
repaid the debt with the blackest ingratitude. It is but for a brief 
space, however, that England or France can be oblivious of Hungary. 
The very name calls up recollections of her former glory, when, in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, she stood almost alone 
the bulwark of Christendom against the ravages of the Turks; of the 
chivalry with which in the eighteenth she responded to the appeal of 
Maria Theresa in the extremity of the House of Hapsburg; and of 
the noble struggle that she maintained ten years ago in defence of her 
liberty and rights, beating her Austrian oppressors at every point, 
until, overwhelmed by the march of a Russian army into her territory, 
aided by the treachery of one of her generals, she was compelled to 
abandon the unequal contest. Only, however, for a time! That 
contest, we feel persuaded, will be again renewed, perhaps at no 
distant period, when it is scarcely to be supposed that Russia will step 
in a second time to the assistance of her perfidious ally; and then fare- 
well, we hope for ever, to the oppression of the descendants of Arpad 
by the House of Hapsburg ! 

Let Hungary and Austria be matched in single combat, and we 
have no fear of the result, especially now that the latter has lost so 
much of her prestige by the severance from the empire of her fairest 
possessions in Italy. And it is not at random that we express this 
strong conviction. Hungary in geographical extent is more than 
equal to Austria proper, having an area of 6175 square geographical 
leagues, whereas Austria has only 5554 leagues. Neither is she much 
inferior in the amount of her population—that of Hungary being 
15,500,000 souls, and of Austria 17,598,000. It is true that in Hun- 
gary there is a great variety of races, as Magyars, Germans, Croats, 
Serbs, Ruthenes, Slovaks, and Wallachians. But of these the Mag- 
yars or Hungarians are by far the most numerous, amounting to as 
many as 6,150,000 souls; while they are at the same time the richest, 
most enlightened, and most influential of the inhabitants. Neither is 
there so much enmity between these several races as the enemies of 
the Hungarian nation would have us believe, Their common interests 
and common sufferings since the eventful years 1548-49 have, on the 
contrary, knit them together in a much closer bond of union than ever 
previously subsisted between them, and have caused them to entertain 
a deeper feeling of hostility towards Austria than any by which they 
were before animated. These are a few of the reasons that cause us 
to look forward with hope to a successful issue for Hungary, whenever 
she shall again rise up in her might to resist the oppressive tyranny of 
the Camarilla at Vienna. 

To calculate probabilities, however, there must be always a suflicient 
amount of data. To anticipate, with any show of reason, what may 
be the future of Hungary, requires that we should be acquainted not 
only with her past history, but with her present condition. And here 
M. de Szemere’s work arrives most opportunely to assist us in our 
researches. We hail it with all the respect that of right must attach 
to so high an authority ; the author's former position as Minister of 


’ . . . 
the Interior in Hungary, and his present known relations with his 
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countrymen, being such as to give the greatest weight to his state- 
ments. His work, we must premise, is in the form of Letters 
addressed to Mr. Cobden. 

The manner in which a great nation sustains a great national 
calamity or reverse must always form an interesting subject of con- 
templation. France after Waterloo, Russia after Sebastopol, and 
even Austria after Solferino, are instances in which the inquiry natu- 
rally arises—* And how did the nation conduct itself afterwards?” 
To such an inquiry, in the case of his own country, Prince Gortscha- 
koff answered, ‘‘ La Russie se recueille ! ” 

No words (says M. de Szemere) can he more applicable to the attitude 
which Hungary assumed ten years since, and persists in keeping. She has not 
since given, to all appearance, the least sign of her vitality and strength. Can 
she be dead? By no means, Why then was she alone silent while the 

Zoumans and the Italians made heaven and earth resound with their cries ? 
It was perhaps a mistake on her part; but, on the other hand, it may be 
suggested that she was unwilling to embroil questions, already most embarrass- 
ing, by raising new ones; for every people must wait its turn, and, besides, she 
is right in expecting Jess from the support of foreigners than from her own 
vital force. I will tell you, sir, what Hungary has been doing during these 
last ten years. She has been collecting her scattered thoughts, observing 
the progress of events, waiting till the new policy, raised on the ruins of the 
principles of 1848, should show itself clearly and distinctly, with all its 
logical consequences and in all its logical bearings. At this present moment 
the tree of the new doctrine is in full blossom; it is beginning to bear 
abundance of expected fruit. Princes, erewhile closely leagued against 
imaginary dangers, are now attacking each other in turns. The allies of yester- 
day become the enemies of to-morrow. Public opinion is getting bewildered, 
seeing that, in politics, the beaten track of secular traditions is everywhere 
forsaken. That is the sign of a new epoch. Within ten years everything 
has changed in Europe like a fairy scene. The Czar Nicholas, the saviour 
of Austria and oppressor of Hungary, he who in 1849 thought himself master 
of the destinies of Europe, suddenly fell, expiating by his death the fault com- 
mitted when, by his intervention in Hungary, he abandoned the only true 
Russian policv. His heir among the princes of Europe is Napoleon III., at 
the head of France, strongly concentrated. But here there is a distinction to 
be made, which is, that Napoleon III. has at the same time raised the flag of 
1848, on which were inscribed the two sacred words,—independence and 
nationality. {mmortal glory to him if he continues faithful to that flag! On 
that condition he will be all powerful in Europe. The Danubian principali- 
ties bear witness in his favour. At all events, the people, simple in their faith, 
have everywhere eagerly hailed those magic words; and if valleys and moun- 
tains have for a moment ceased to echo them, they are too fondly cherished in 
many hearts to be ever forgotten. 

The author goes on to speak in a hopeful strain of the present 
aspect of affairsin Hungary. The different races on her soil are, he 
says, no longer hostile to each other. She no longer fears any armed 
intervention in her affairs on the side of Russia; Prussia will do 
nothing to augment the power of a dangerous rival; and Hungary 
has a right to look for at least moral support from Constitutional 
England, It is true that the measures of repression adopted by the 
Austrian Government towards Hungary since 1849 have been such as, 
in the case of a less numerous or determined people, would have 
damped her energies and forbidden her to look forward with anything 
like hope to her future career. Her language has been proscribed in 
the courts of law, and as the vehicle of instruction in the universities ; 
taxes to the amount of 50 per cent. have been levied upon her inha- 
bitants; Austrian laws with respect to the succession of property 
have been substituted for the Hungarian—so that ‘to-day some one 
thinks himself next in succession to an estate, but to-morrow comes a 
decree and his claim is abolished; ” her territory has been partitioned 
to suit the centralising policy of Vienna; the passport system, before 
unknown, has been introduced, obliging every one, before he dares 
take a journey to a neighbouring town or village, whether on business 
or to a wedding or a funeral, to repair to some official and obtain a 
due permission ; her agriculture has been discouraged, and her trade 
fettered—all apparently with the intention of reducing the mass of 
the people to a state of slavery—and yet, in spite of all this, Hungary 
is at the present moment more prosperons even in material wealth than 
her rival, while she exhibits a far greater amount of national spirit and 
patriotism than Austria has shown any time during the last fifty years. 

Far from being cowed by these various repressive measures, ‘ the 
Hungarians,” says M. de Szemere, “no longer seek solitude and 
retirement as heretofore; they are eager for meetings and public 
feasts, which give rise to significant demonstrations.” One of these 
took place in October last, to celebrate the centenary of the birth of 
Francis Kazinsky, in which ‘ all citizens joined, without distinction of 
race or religion.” Another took place at the fte given by the Prince 
Primate of Hungary, to celebrate the fiftieth year of his priest- 
hood, at which the number of guests present from all parts of 
ITungary, exceeded a thousand, comprising prelates, nobles, and 
citizens. The opening of the Transylvanian Museum at Temesvar 
was another great occasion on which the public spirit and patriotism 
of the two countries were shown to great advantage; and, finally, the 
petition of the students of the University of Pesth, six hundred in 
number, praying for the introduction of the Hungarian language as 
their medium of instruction, shows that the rising generation are 
imbued with the same spirit of patriotism as their fathers. One 
important measure of the Austrian Government we have not yet 
touched upon, namely, their repressive policy towards the Protestants, 
and the attempts made to sow dissension between them and their 
Catholic fellow-citizens. Such attempts, we are happy to learn from M. 
de Szemere’s work, have been hitherto as futile as they have been wicked. 
The Protestants and Catholics, he tells us, mutually respect each 
other, and “‘any one who should suppose that the Concordat was favour- 
ably received by the Hungarian Catholics would be strangely mistaken.” 





It is pleasant to find that the reverse of the maxim, “ Tantum religio 
potuit suadere malorum,” may be sometimes true. 

Contrast with the bold patriotic conduct and noble bearing of 
Hungary the present condition of Austria. ‘In Austria there is 
only one human being, I do not say who thinks, but who wills— 
Francis Joseph alone ; and to execute his will he has two arms—one 
the bureaucracy, a pacific instrument ; the other the army, a violent 
instrument. Such is the Austria of the present day; she does not 
live in her people; she lives solely in her Government, and, like 
Turkey, in her army; the state of siege is her normal condition.” 
This state of siege exists, it is true, in Hungary as well 
as Austria; but the Hungarians do not acquiesce in it as the 
Austrians do, lapping themselves “in soft Lydian measures,” and 
indiflerent to the impending chaos. 

But (says our author) Francis Joseph is grievously mistaken if he fancies 
that Hungary can always be kept in this degraded state. How can he think 
that a nation accustomed to self-government will thus submit to complete in- 
activity? How imagine that a people long accustomed to unrestricted freedom 
of speech will submit to absolute mutism? How dream that a nation whose 
political axiom from time immemorial has been ‘ Nihil de nobis sine nobis’ will 
patiently allow foreigners to have the perpetual disposal of its fortunes, its 
blood, its very existence? During the last ten years a moral change of the 
utmost importance has taken place in Hungary. If the monarchical principle 
survived before 1849, at least partially, among the population of Hungary, it 
has well-nigh disappeared at present. The monarch has sapped the foundations 
of his power with his own hands. The aristocracy themselves now look upon 
the dynasty as the sole cause of the woes of their country. No one longer hopes 
in the reigning house; on the contrary, everybody looks forward to a change in 
the dynasty as the sole means of saving the country. In fact, that is now the 
universal wish in Hungary. 

With this passage we conclude our notice of M. de Szemere’s elo- 
quent and statesmanlike expos¢ of the present condition of Hungary ; 
regretting, however, that in the course of his work he has never once 
mentioned the name of the illustrious Kossuth in connection with the 
struggle of the Hungarians in 1848-49. Should the author's reason 
for this be the known predilection of Kossuth for republican over 
monarchical institutions, we take leave to express it as our own opinion 
that the establishment of a Hungarian Republic would be far more 
feasible than the project of placing a new dynasty op the Hungarian 
throne. 








SCIENCE. 


Paleontology ; or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations. By Professor Owxx. (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Biack.) 

rPAHE SCIENCE OF GEOLOGY, as pursued by its first disciples, 

was little more than mineralogy on a large scale. It originated 
in the economic researches of miners and land surveyors ; for Werner 
in Germany, and William Smith in England, are its acknowledged 

** fathers”—men who investigated the physical and mineral structure 

of the earth, and valued its ‘extraneous fossils” chiefly as a 

clue to the recognition of strata possessing commercial importance. 

Within our own times, and mainly owing to the writings of one 

distinguished philosopher, Sir Charles Lyell, have these empirical 

researches been converted into a complete and scientific inquiry re- 
specting the natural history of the ‘* former world.” The study of fossil 
animals and plants is now conducted almost independently of physical 
and economic researches. It has attracted so many votaries, and 
thrown so much light on the former condition of the earth, that 

** geology seems to have left her old handmaiden, mineralogy, to rest 

almost wholly upon her young and vigorous offspring, the science of 

organic remains.” To this new branch of natural history has been 
given the name of “ paleontology,” or the study of ancient life. 

A complete and trustworthy manual of this subject has long been 
wanted ; and, fortunately for the public and the cause of science, the 
task has fallen to the ablest and most experienced hands. ‘The author 
of the new “ Paleontology” is deservedly ranked as the first descriptive 
naturalist of our century, and one who has contributed most largely 
to the advancement of the science on which he writes. The thin but 
closely-printed article which appeared last year in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is now reproduced as a goodly octavo volume, and will 
undoubtedly prove a great boon to students in every part of the world. 
We have here a résumé of all that is known of the pre-Adamite 
zoology, from the sponges and microscopic creatures which stand upon 
the boundary line of vegetable life, to the great ‘ anthropoid” apes 
which in stature and in structure approach nearest toman. ‘The work 
is illustrated by 142 woodcuts executed by Dalziel; and of these the 
21 devoted to invertebrate fossils alone contain 200 figures of extinct 
genera of corals, star-fishes, and shells ; they appear to be mostly new, 
or at least different from those stereotyped representations of which we 
have become so weary in popular coche. To the general excellence 
of the illustrations there is one exception: the table of strata is 
evidently taken from an old affair used by the Professor in his earlier 
lectures at the College of Surgeons, and not from the improved 
diagram now exhibited at Jermyn-street or the Royal Institution. 
Whilst in the humour, we must also object to another blemish which 
meets us in dimine, and challenges remark. Commencing at p. 14, a 
chapter is devoted to the ‘Class Infusoria or Polygastrica,” an 
apocryphal group which has well-nigh disappeared from manuals of 
recent zoology.* Many of these “animalcules” are Rotifers, or the 








* The term Polygastrica arose out of a mistake of Ehrenberg’s, resulting from the 
imperfection of his optical instruments. 
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larval forms of other annulose creatures; many of them are micro- 
scopic plants, or the locomotive spores of fresh-water Alge. All 
those which occur in a fossil state belong to the vegetable kingdom, 
and constitute the family Diatomacee in botanical works. Those mar- 
vellous calculations of Ehrenberg about “forty-one thousand million” 
skeletons in a cubic inch of polishing slate no longer take away our 
breath, since the supposed animals are only vegetable cells. So rapid 
and extensive has been ti . progress of discovery in late years, that no 
individual, however able and zealous, could hope to make himse!f 
master of all that has been accomplished, still less to keep pace with 
the times in every department of knowledge, 

Professor Owen’s ‘Summary of Extinct Animals and their Geo- 
logical Relations” is condensed almost to the form of a dictionary ; 
but, though strictly a work of reference, it contains much that is 
readable, and many discussions that will be deeply interesting to every 
thoughtful mind. Amongst these we may refer to the able vindica- 
tion of the “ Cuvierian method” (pp. 298 and 377); the many illus- 
trations of the relation of structure to function which abound through- 
out his pages; the elaborate description of ancient foot-prints of 
crabs, and birds, and reptiles (p. 182); and the critical analyses of 
such genera as Apateon, the first reptile, and Dryopithecus, our alleged 
nearest relative. We have also read with great pleasure the remarks 
on geographical distribution of the newer Tertiary animals. (p. 387), 
because this chapter is most intimately connected with our own times 
and the last physical changes on the surface of the globe. 

The evidences of physical revolutions afforded by organic remains are 
indeed most abundant, and extend through all geological time; but 
they show these changes to have been gradual in operation, limited in 
amount, and identical in kind with those of which we are still watching 
the progress, As now interpreted, they no longer tell us of a former 
universally tropical climate, nor of universal cataclysms ; but they 
are far from showing an absolute uniformity in the total results of 
each geological age ; for it is at least probable that a larger amount of 
carbon was locked up in the form of coal at one early period than 
could ever be repeated ; and the agency of certain abundant organisms 
which flourished after particular epochs in eliminating lime and phos- 
phoric acid from that world-wide menstruum, the sea, or by means of 
terrestrial vegetation from the soil—this influence could not be alike in 
all ages, and must not be underrated. 

But there are some who seek to find ‘‘ uniformity ” not only in the 
physical vicissitudes, but also in the organic population of the world 
from the beginning of time. We have been astonished to observe 
the satisfaction with which statements like the alleged discovery of a 
crocodilian reptile in the Old Red Sandstone are received by distin- 
guished members of our Geological Society, who seem to consider 
them as encouraging proofs that there was no order in the succession 
of organic life upon the globe. The doctrine of William Smith, that 
“strata may be identified by their fossils,” is the sheet anchor of 
geological science; and if the identity of small strata, at limited 
distances, may be decided by their containing the same species of fossil 
shell or coral, how much more powerful an instrument 1s afforded by 
the study of genera and types of organic life, characterising larger 
areas and longer times ! 

Most earnestly does Professor Owen combat the doctrine of “ uni- 
formity,” as applied to organic life; and most conclusively has he 
brought forward the evidence of “an advance and progress in the main.” 
It is an old story, and we will repeat it briefly. The first long chap- 
ters of the “ geological record” exhibit great sameness and sim- 
plicity—impressions of obscure corals, and traces of marine worms, 
trilobed crustaceans, and lamp-shells. Hitherto nothing else has been 
found in the oldest fossiliferous rocks of any part of the world. The next 
rocky system affords us better finding ground amongst its small coral 
reefs, where stone lilies and star-fishes occur, and univalve and cham- 
bered shells. But it is only in the “ Upper Silurian” we meet with 
remains of fishes, few and small, and of strange forms, like those 
which in the following Old Red Sandstone afforded materials for the 
grand work of Agassiz (the ‘Poissons Fossiles”), and data 
for the ‘‘ Testimony” of IIugh Miller. The Carboniferous age wit- 
nessed the first great development of land plants, which scem to have 
flourished, like the mangrove, in swamps liable to be overwhelmed 
with sea sand and river mud by turns; where hollow trees, rising 
above the wintry floods, became the refuge, and afterwards the grave, 
of many small batrachian reptiles, resembling the Proteus and Sala- 
mander, together with the land snails and insects on which, perhaps, 
they fed. ‘The Triassic age has left behind it the remains of more 
numerous and larger batrachians, armed with formidable teeth, and 
true reptiles, clad in bony armour like the crocodile ; footprints of 
running or wading birds; and a few minute grinders, quite unlike those 
of any living animal, but sufficient to prove the existence of a little 
warm-blooded quadruped in that early age. The period of the Lias and 
Oolites, prolific in new and strange forms of marine, terrestrial, and 
flying reptiles, was also remarkable for the appearance of many 
small quadrupeds, which, if not marsupial, were as low in 
the scale as the kangaroo rats of Australia and the opossums 
of tropical America. The great fresh-water formation of the 
Weald affords abundant bones and entire skeletons of enormous land 
reptiles ; fruits, and freshwater shells and fishes, and even the bones 
of birds; but no remains whatever of mammalia, And in the succced- 
ing marine deposits of green sand and chalk, from which we obtain 
more remains of the Iguanodon and Pterodactyle, and bird-bones, and 
skeletons of lizards, we still find neither evidence of whales nor of 





terrestrial quadrupeds. In the Tertiary strata, the evidence of shells 
and other invertebrate fossils becomes comparatively unimportant in 
the presence of the great and remarkable series of fossil quadrupeds 
which characterise this epoch in every part of the world. In the 
older Tertiaries of Europe and America the Pachyderms predominate— 
Paleotheria, Anoplotheria, and a host of others; there are also 
Carnivora, not identical with the species of our day, nor even belong- 
ing to families which now exist. ‘These are succeeded, in the middle 
Tertiary, by other extinct genera, like Mastodon and Dinotherium ; by 
numerous and strange forms of carnivorous and herbivorous whales ; 
by ruminating animals and monkeys. ‘lhe newer Tertiary strata con- 
tain an admixture of extinct and modern forms; the proportion of 
recent genera and species increasing gradually to the end of the series. 
The numerous fossil elephants of the northern hemisphere were repre- 
sented in South America by the sloth-like Megatherium and Mylodon ; 
and in Australia by the Nototherium and Diprotodon—marsupialavimals 
rivalling the rhinoceros in bulk. In none but the very newest of 
these strata have any traces of man or works of art been found; and 
this significant fact becomes ever stranger with the lapse of time and 
the increased vigilance with which such records have been sought. 
The skeletons found in caves and turbaries and Guadaloupe 
limestones appear to have belonged to _ individuals buried 
there, or who have perished in comparatively modern times. 
Bat within the last few years several instances have occurred 
of the discovery of flint weapons in undisturbed association 
with the bones of animals now extinct, and others which no longer 
inhabit the same country. The “celts” found in the bone cave at 
Brixham were mixed with bones of the reindeer, the cave bear, and 
the rhinoceros. Those discovered near Amiens occurred in stratified 
gravel, with remains of the rhinoceros and mammoth. These two 
remarkable quadrupeds are of the same species with those discovered 
by Siberian hunters on the frozen banks of the river Lena, whose 
carcases are sometimes entire, and the flesh sufficiently preserved to 
be eaten by their dogs. 

Not many years ago it was supposed most difficult to connect the 
present with the last geological age. But now the difficulty is to tell 
where the geological record ends and the historical begins. The 
newest strata of every country entomb the remains of many animals of 
existing kinds, and with them others which no longer survive, but 
whose nearest relatives inhabit the same regions or portions of the 
same zoological province. In England we find remains of the rein- 
deer, beaver, bear, wolf, and bison, which have been extirpated by the 
agency of man in these islands, but survive on the continent of 
Europe. And here, as well as on the Continent, are found species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus—genera pertaining to the 
Old World. In South America the llama, the armadillo, and the ant- 
eater were preceded by other mammals belonging to the same pecu- 
liarly New World types. Only marsupial quadrupeds occur fossil in 
Australia; and nothing beyond the bones of wingless birds in New 
Zealand. So that the present order of nature seems to be part and 
parcel of the past; and the law which now governs the geographical 
distribution of animals is shown to have been in force during periods of 
time long antecedent to any evidence of human existence. 

The earlier changes of organic life were probably as gradual as the 
last and most perfectly known. Half the discussions of geologists 
relate to the boundary lines of formations, which require to be 
adjusted after every considerable addition to our knowledge of their 
fossils. Instead of a barren tract of sand dividing the Lias from the 
Oolites, we now hear of a “zone of life” connecting the two. And 
the New Red Sandstone, which formerly sundered, like a great desert, 
the ‘‘ Paleozoic” from the ‘* Neozoic” strata, is now remarkable for 
combining many characteristic forms of ancient life, and many which 
became prominent in after times, with a rich and peculiar fauna of its 
own. Nature, like society, may sometimes advance per saltum, but 
her usual course is equable; and when we find apparent gaps and 
sudden changes, we ought to suspend our judgment and search for 
further evidence. 

Those who study Professor Owen's ‘‘ Summary” will find that he 
takes each class of animals in succession, traces its small beginning, 
its growth and increasing importance, and thence (in the case of many 
groups) its decline, or even final extinction. He shows that from the 
instant any new form of life appeared, it never ceased altogether from 
the scene until it had passed through these phases of development. 
Individuals die and species become extinct, but a group (or genus) 
is maintained by a line of successors diverging farther and farther 
from the structure and condition of its prototype ; becoming more 
highly specialised, and exhibiting in exhaustive variety all the modifi- 
cations of which it is capable. In this course of creative action there 
is no swerving or turning back. The fishes which exhibit the perfec- 
tion of their type are of all fishes the least like reptiles; and those 
characters which exalt the bird highest above the reptile remove it 
equally from all close affinity with the mammal. In every instance 
the highest organised, the most intelligent, and the most highly spe- 
cialised examples of each class of animals appear to have been created 
last ; and this progression, which is visible in the details of each group, 
is still more apparent in their combined and general history. 

We are at a loss to understand how any one can find so little in the 
geological record as still to maintain with Hutton, that the world 
exhibits ‘‘ no traces of a beginning, no prospect of an end.” ‘To us 
it appears that, as we turn back to the history of life in the ancient 
strata, the signs of a beginning are unmistakeable, and that “ no earlier 
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and different class of beings remains to be discovered :” (p. 18.) And 
if we look forward to the future, we see every reason to believe, with 
Edward Forbes, that, as since the creation of man no new animal, not 
even a snail, has been produced, we are indeed the last of the races 
destined to “have dominion” and to “replenish the earth and 
subdue it.” 

Professor Owen has added to the new version of his ‘* Paleonto- 
logy” a few concluding pages from his last lecture at the Royal 
Institution, in which the last paragraphs are quoted from that grand 
address which Mr, Sedgwick delivered to the Geological Society nearly 
thirty years ago. The acknowledgment has been inadvertently 
omitted in the reprint, but the passages are as follow: 

“In all those beings the functions of which we comprehend, we see 
traces of structure in many parts as mechanical as the works of our 
own hands, and so far differing from them only in complexity and 
perfection ; and we see all this subservient to an end, and that end 
accomplished. Hence we are compelled to regard the anima mundi 
no longer as a uniform and quiescent intelligence, but as an 
active and anticipating intelligence.” 

‘* Geology has not merely added to the cumulative argument, by 
the supply of new and striking instances, of mechanical structure 
adapted to a purpose, and that purpose accomplished ; but it has also 
proved that the same pervading active principle, manifesting its 
power in our times, has also manifested its power in times long ante- 
rior to the records of our existence.” 

‘* At different epochs in the history of the earth we have great 
changes of external conditions, and corresponding changes of organic 
structure; and all this without the shadow of a proof that one system 
of things graduates into, or is the necessary and efficient cause of, the 
other. Yet, in all these instances of change, the organs, as far as we 
can comprehend their use, are exactly those which were best suited to 
the functions of the being. Hence we not only show intelligence 
contriving means adapted to an end, but at successive times and 
periods contriving a change of mechanism adapted to a change in 
external conditions :” (Proceedings of the Geological Society, Vol. I., 
p- 315.) 








FICTION. 


The Washingtons: a Tale of a Country Parish in the Seventeenth 
Century. Based on Authentic Documents. By Joun Nassau 
Sivpxiysoy, Rector of Brington, Northants. London: Longmans. 
pp. 326, Ixxxix. 

“rI\HE STUDY OF HIS PARISH REGISTER,” says Mr. 

Simpkinson very well and very wisely, “is one which may be 

strongly recommended to every clergyman.” What epitomes of life, 
what varied webs of human fortune, what chequered tales of weal and 
woe, may not a thoughtful reader extract from those worn and vener- 
able volumes wherein lie recorded the three great events in the careers 
of the “ forefathers’’ of the hamlet, gentle as well as “rude.” ‘The 
birth of the babe in whom the best hopes of its parents take root lies 
recorded in one of these. Turn to the next, and the grown man has 
either fulfilled or blasted those fond expectations by his marriage, In 
the sombre pages of the third we find the note of that solemn cere- 
mony which consigned him to his kindred dust, loved and mourned 
for by his friends, sorrowed for by the children whom he has nobly 
reared, or maybe followed to his unregarded and unhonoured grave 
by none but the menial and the hireling. Many stories, indeed, lie 
hid in the chest which holds the parish registers, and a clergyman 
might do a worse and a more unprofitable thing than devote some 
portion of his time to the task of piecing these together. 
_ In the registers of Brington, it would appear, are to be found some 
interesting entries respecting the Washington family—the progenitors 
of that famous man whose name stands in history side by side with that of 
Oliver Cromwell—as yet having no third to complete the trumvirate. 
These entries are few and simple ; but they have served Mr. Simpkin- 
son as the groundwork of an admirable sketch of life in England 
during the reigns of the first two Stuarts. Valuable aid in this matter 
has also been derived from some of the account books of the Spencers of 
Althorp, a family with whom the Washingtons appear to have been 
intimately connected. These account-books, especially the very 
detailed and business-like one kept by Lady Penelope Spencer, are 
exceedingly curious, and afford a very minute insight into the life and 
ordinance of a noble family at that period. Whilst he has made a 
free use of the items therein recorded, in framing his descriptions of 
the feasts and festivities at Althorp, Mr. Simpkinson has not disre- 
garded the curiosity of the grave antiquarian, who would scarcely be 
content with so free a translation of these documents, but has given 
them at full length verbatim in an appendix, 

From the parish registers of Brington it appears that the 
Jast English ancestor of George Washington lies buried in the 
church of that parish. All the principal facts connected with 
this ancestry have been already inquired into and explained 
by Baker in his “History of Northamptonshire,” as well as by 
Jared Sparks and Washington Irving, the biographers of the 
great President. Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave, was the scion 
of a family which was settled for some gencrations in Northampton- 
shire, The family had emigrated from Lancashire in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, and had risen to some position in the county, having made 
money in the wool trade. Upon the dissolution of the monasteries in 
1539, one of the ancestors obtained a grant of the manor and lands of 
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Sulgrave, which had belonged to the monastery of St. Andrew’s, at 
Northampton. “The ill fortune, however,” says Mr. Simpkinson, 
‘which was supposed to cleave to the holders of alienated Church 
property, showed itself in the case of the Washingtons.” 
They fell into decadence, and before the fatal third generation 
had been reached, they were compelled to part with the estate. 
Lawrence, who emigrated to Brington, was the grandson of 
the original grantee, and he accepted gratefully the offer made to him 
by his friend, Lord Spencer, of a small house in Brington, close to 
Althorp Park. Mr. Simpkinson believes that he has identified this 
house with one now actually standing in the village, and gives good 
reason for entertaining such a belief. At any rate, it is clear that 
Lawrence Washington took up his abode at Brington in 1606, whence 
he moved up to London in 1610, in order to give his sons the benefit 
of Westminster and other schools, leaving his younger brother Robert 
behind him, to whom he confided the care of his daughter Amy. It 
is at this period that Mr. Simpkinson’s story begins. Robert 
Washington is described as a quiet, retiring man, fond of country 
life, and especially of the gentle sport of angling. Robert was 
a married man, but had no children, and both he and his wife devoted 
themselves to the education of their fair niece Amy—a young lady of 
whom great notice was taken by the Ladies Spencer. Such, at least, is 
the framework of Mr. Simpkinson’s story, and the facts to be clearly 
ascertained give at least a very strong air of probability to the narra- 
tive. At the opening of the incidents, the little household at Brington 
is expecting the arrival of Amy’s brother John, the second son of 
Lawrence, who is coming from Westminster school to spend his holi- 
days in the country. The conversation which ensues upon the reunion 
of these relatives is full of allusions to the manners of the times : 


“T rode the sorrel nag, uncle,” answered John; ‘ and my father the grey. 
And they bore us right well. We quitted London on Monday morning.” 

“ Dear heart !” exclaimed his aunt, “‘and it is but Wednesday evening now. 
To think of the like of that!” 

“ We could have mended our speed, aunt,” replied John, “had there not 
been the coach with us for the ladies. Many’s the hour that the coach letted 
us on the way.” 

“ And who was in the coroach besides Mistress Margaret?” asked Amy. 

“‘My Lady Anderson, after the first day’s journey,” answered John. “My 
lord was bent on bringing her with him; for he said to her, she must not take 
Scripture too closely, and ‘forget her father's house,’ if she willed him to come 
again to hers. We lay the first might at Sir Richard Anderson's, you see, at 
Penley Hall; and mighty late we reached it. We hada hard matter to come 
to our journey’s end, I promise you.” 

“ Why, ’tis off the straight road, for that,” said his uncle. ‘‘ And where did 
you reach on Tuesday ?” : 

“We lay yester-night at Woburn Abbey,” replied Join. ‘My lord of 
Bedford is exceeding friendly with my lord. Such a brave house it is; and 
such a train of servants, like the palace of avery king.” . . . 

‘‘ But tell us of the brave doings in London, boy, on the Lady Elizabeth's 
Highness’s wedding. “ You've had a merry Easter there, folks say, such as has 
not been seen this many a year.” 

“Twas a rare sight, uncle,” said John. “I saw the gallant pageant on the 
river. ’Twas a fight with the Turks they counterfeited: such brave galleys and 
argoses in most triumphant manner, and such noble equipages, and such pleasant, 
strange, and variable fireworks at night! Then there were right merry masques 
played at court before the King’s and Queen’s Majesties for the good entertain- 
ment of the Palsgrave and the Princess. But I did not seethem, I only saw 
our own play.” 

“ Your play, John,” interposed his aunt. ‘* What should lads like you with 
play-acting ?” 

“Ob, aunt, know you not that the King’s scholars play each year a Latin 
comedy ? ’Tis part of the school rules, set forth by the late Queen’s Majesty. They 
do it still, and the king comes by times to see ns play it. “I'was put off Christmas 
last, by reason of the late Prince’s death. But we had it at Easter, for the 
Palsgrave's wedding ; and his Majesty came.” 

“And didst thou play too?” asked his aunt. ‘ What part was thine?” 

“Oh, I did not play much,” said John, blushing. ‘I played a young geatle- 
woman, aunt; but I had nought to say.” 

‘Bless the lad!” cried out his aunt. “A young gentlewoman, quotha, with 
those long legs of his! And didst smile, and perk, and make love, John, with 
the young gallants ?” 

“T had nought to say, aunt,” answered John, rather tartly. “ But Idid much 
distaste it. I will not be so parted again, Next year | shall be a senior, and 
then I can please myself.” 

“Ilis Majesty is a very learned scholar, I am told,’’ observed bis uncle. 
‘Did he seem to relish the entertainment much ?’ 

“ Oh, yes,” said John, “he laughed mightily; and clapped his hands, and 
called out ‘ Euge, Enge, Optime,’ in Latin, And afterwards he made all the 
scholars pass before him that played, and spoke fair to each of them.” 

“Ob, John!” exclaimed Amy; ‘‘ what said he to thee?” 

‘* He pinched me on the cheek,” auswered Jobn, laughing; “and asked me 
an I had not a sweet, fine, pretty sister. Besure 1 said yes, Amy. There now, 
thou wert full fain to be answered.” 

“ But were ot all te scholars frighted at him ?”’ said his aunt. 

“No,” answered Join; “he was so free and fellow-like with us, But it was 
mighty pains not to laugh. He speaks so strange, and rolls his eyes, and hols 
his tongue out of his mouth. And then he said we all gave the Latin wrong, 
and as no other nation but the Engtish do; and he began to show the Doctor 
(that is our master, you know) the true fashion of the utterance. Oh, ‘twas 
wondrous laughable. We all turned our faces, that he should not see us laugh. 
The Doctor might not turn his, look you; but I am sure he was fain tv do it. 
His Majesty asked him why he had not taught us right: for he bad showed 
him the manner of it before, and that not once only, nor twice. And we mar- 
velled what he should say.” 

‘What said he then?” asked Mr. Washington. 

“ He said he humbly begged his Majesty to lay his commands on Master 
Dean of Christchurch, and on the Master of Trinity College; not to forget, 
indeed, Master Dean here at Westminster; for that ‘twas under them that we 
owed obedience to his Majesty in all things academic.” 

“Ha, ha! A stroke smartly served, and the service well taken!” replied 
the uncle. “‘ And who is the schoolmaster now? Is he nota very learned 
man, by the name of Doctor Camden ?” 

“No, ’tis not him now,” answered John. “ He was master some while ago, 
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when Master Ben Jonson was a boy at school, and Master George Herbert. Tis 
Doctor Wilson now. But Doctor Camden is living still in the cloisters. He 
is one of the residentiaries. He is a mighty favourite of his Majesty, so they 
tell ; and the most learned man in the three kingdoms.” 


This serves to give an idea of the lifelike character which Mr. 
Simpkinson has contrived to give to that which is rather an historical 
study than a work of fiction, The description of the banquet at 
Althorp is also admirable : 


When the company had taken their places, the usher cried out, “ By. your 
leaves, gentlemen, stand by:” and at the signal the cooks and serving-men 
entered, bringing in the dishes, which were set in crowded profusion upon the 
table; and grace before meat having been said by Mr. Campian, all sat down to 
partake of the cheer provided for them. 

Gentle reader, will you be pleased to take a seat also at my lord’s board-end, 
and see what you think of the dinner? Here, in this quiet corner, you need 
not join in the conversation ; but simply look on, and observe and taste the good 
cheer. First, admire the tablecloth—not so white, perhaps, as what you have 
been accustomed to, but a beautiful piece of damask for all that—one long piece 
reaching from end toend. Admire, too, the napkins that are being handed to 
the guests, fine sollands striped with blue. You had better do with yours 
what others are doing—tuck it under your chin; taking care not to rumple the 
ruff. And now observe the substantial fare that is placed on the table, dish 
succeeding dish. All, you see, is here served on silver—solid silver dishes gilt 
round the rings, some of them of a very large size; that one, for instance, with 
the chine of beef, huge as the shield of Ajax, and with Ajax’s portion laid on 
it. The trenchers that are set before you and the other worshipful guests are of 
silver also. Look down the hall to the other tables, and you will see that there 
all is pewter instead; the trenchers indeed at the further end are wooden ones. 
Contrast, too, the bread which is given you with that which is supplied at the 
other tables. Yours, as you are glad to find, is wheaten bread—cheat bread, we 
call this sort; you may have manchet, if you prefer it: but as that is made with 
milk, you had better stick to the cheat bread. Below my lord’s board-end, they 
= poy meee rye bread, or at best with a mixture of rye and wheat which 

But to return to the dishes. There are joints, both roast and boiled, which 
you recognise at once as familiar friends, though the meat seems to you 
poor and ill-fed. You are puzzled, too, it must be confessed, how to 
help yourself, and how to get on even when you are helped; but we 
will not speak ‘of: this difficulty at present, but just make the best of it, 
adapting ourselves to circumstances, and doing like the rest. You have let the 
dumplings (it seems) pass by you untasted, and the frumety also, and are 
beginning your dinner with the joints. The boiled meats, you see, are served 
in deep dishes, and sent up with a large quantity of the brose. The appearance 
of the roasts agreeably surprises you. You would not have thought that Robert 
Warner and his kitchen boys could roast so well without coal fires. But the 
trath is that Robert has coals —“ pit-coals” we call them—and he has grates in 
his kitchen specially adapted to the purpose, grates made with iron bars “ to 
keep the coals from the dripping-pans.” Our coals come from Bedworth, a little 
beyond Coventry, and the first load for this year (1613) has just come in; the 
roads now, at the end of May, having become hard enough to allow of the wains 
bringing in a few hundred-weight. . . . 

Most of the dishes, you will observe, after they have passed my lord's board- 
end, are sent down to-day in honour of the occasion to the lower tables; appearing 
there, however, upon pewter vessels. The more choice of these vanish upon the 
second table ; but the more substantial endure, and resist the onslaught of the 
third. Examine one or two of the dishes before they disappear. Those two 
ples, one in a square and the other in a round pie-dish, are made respectively of 
green geese, and of neat’s feet. You need not taste them if you are afraid. 
And, wise after the first experiment, you will reject all the singular-looking 
messes that are offered you, whether they come under the homely names of 
collops and of gobbins, or court your favour under the more attractive titles of 
Capitolado, Florentine, and Brodo Lardiero. 

And now what will you drink? There is the ordinary beer, circulating 
freely round the hall in jacks, brewed of good malt and hops, both grown on 
the estate. And there is March beer, if you prefer that, brewed of malted wheat 
and peas, and flavoured with divers herbs. Yonder flagon, too, contains good 
claret ; and that smaller beaker sherry sack ; both drawn from the wood. A cup 
of either will merit your approbation. After dinner Canary will be served 
besides, and Muscadine. : 


Willingly would we dwell upon the pleasant little story or chain of 
events unwound in this volume; willingly would we tell of pious and 
learned Mr. Campian ; of the lazy ne’erdoweel * Body ;” of smart 
Master Philip Curtis, who eventually marries the gentle Amy ; above 
all, of ‘my lord,” a true nobleman and gentleman to boot. It may 
not be. Nor yet may we afford the space to dwell upon the quaint 
humours of Boughton Green Fair, at which boastful ** Body” got so 
well served out by Ben Franklin, ‘the smithy of Ecton ;” or of the 
hawking in Althorp Park. For these and other pleasant scenes the 
reader had better have recourse to the volume itself, which will amply 
repay perusal. 

Towards the end of the story the events come to be a little widely 
spread, the whole period of the war between King and Parliament 
being disposed of in a very few pages. In these troubles both the 
Spencers and the Washingtons were on the King’s side. William 
Washington, the eldest son of Lawrence, married into the family of 
Villiers, to which belonged George, who rose through royal favour to 
the Dukedom of Buckingham. John Washington obtained a place at 
Court, and fought by Charles’s side at Marston Moor. Good Robert 
W ashington died in March 162%, and Lord Spencer four years after, 
leaving his titles, honours, and estates to his eldest son, William, a 
nobleman who took little part in politics, but did much for horse- 
racing, a sport newly revived. Our sporting friends will be curious 
to know that it was this nobleman who instituted the annual Easter 
Races on Harleston Heath, and the Althorp Park Stakes and Spencer 
Plate are run for to this day. 

We pass on, however, to 1657, when John, now Sir John Washing- 
ton, determined to leave his native land, made sick at heart by the 
victory of the democratic party, and grieving for the downfall of the 
monarchy. One last visit he pays to Brington, to look’ upon the old 
familiar scenes once more, and then he rode forth on the journey 
which was to end only on the other side of the great Atlantic : 








He turned back, and cast his eyes on the village, which the few next steps 
would hide finally from his view. 

‘‘ Farewell, beloved village!” he exclaimed. “ Home of my childhood, scene 
of my happiest days, resting-place of my father’s ashes! How often will thine 
image return to my memory, amidst the mighty forests and trackless plains of 
the land I go to! Peace be upon thee! And peace and happiness be to the 
noble house which gave shelter to our race and name in the former days of our 
adversity! Soon may it rise to fresh honour and prosperity, under happier 
auspices! Long may it flourish, a bulwark and an ornament to the realm, with 
a long line of noble sons to serve their monarch and their country! Farewell, 
farewell!” 

Once more he put his horse in motion, and rode onwards. On he rode: to 
carry across the Atlantic a name which his great grandson should raise to the 
loftiest height of earthly glory; and a coat of arms, which, transformed into 
the flag of a mighty nation, should float over every sea, as far and as proudly 
as the blended crosses of St. Andrew and St. George. 

The arms of the Washingtons of Sulgrave and Brington display in 
chief three stars argent, with azure centres—stars which have since 
been sown broadcast over the American flag, multiplied to equal in 
numbers the States in the Union. 

The contrast is a curious one, between John Washington riding 
forth from home and friends through zeal for his King, and that king 
a Stuart, and his great-grandson waging successful war with the 
House of Hanover upon a matter of Stamps and Taxes. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. By the Rev. 
James M‘Cosu, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. London: Murray. 1860, 8vo. pp. 
512. 

N THESE DAYS OF LIGHT READING a volume on mental 

philosophy affords a healthy variety. Dr. M‘Cosh thinks that, 

in some respects, this is an unfortunate time for giving such a work 
to the world; for two sets of principles, he tells us, are now 
struggling for the mastery, equally adverse to a calm and inductive 
study of the phenomena of the mind. ‘The first are earth-born, 
sensational, empirical, and utilitarian, deriving all ideas from the 
senses, and all knowable truth from man’s limited experience, and 
holding that man can be swayed by no motives of a higher order than 
a desire to secure pleasure and avoid pain. The second set of principles 
are, if not heaven-born, cloud-born, being ideal, transcendental, and 
pantheistic, attributing man’s loftiest ideas to an inward light, and 
appealing to asserted facts which can be discovered without the 
trouble of observation, and issuing in a belief of what is good, rather 
than a belief in God. Then, again, a large portion of thinking men 
are prejudiced against all such discussions, as fruitless of good in 
any circumstances, and in some forms productive of mischief. 
Others, especially those who are addicted to the study of physical 
sciences, will be, Dr. M‘Cosh thinks, prepossessed against his treatise, 
because it defends the doctrine of psychology which they thought 
had been long ago and for ever exploded by Locke. Lastly, 
even those who are most interested in such studies are for the 
most part pledged to extreme views, and will hardly regard with 
favour a work which is professedly built on pure observation, and de- 
clines to follow any schcol. “ Nearly all confessed metaphysicians will 
assert that I am degrading high philosophy in making it submit to the 
method of induction, and that the restrictions which I would lay upon 
speculation must deprive it of its most fascinating charms ; while 
hundreds of eager youths walking hopefully on the high @ priori road, 
and expecting that the next turn must open on the great ocean of 
absolute truth, will feel as if they were unmercifully stopped and turned 
back at the very time when the long looked-for scene was about to 
burst gloriously on their view.” 

Yet, on the other hand, our author thinks that the present day has 
some advantages for the publication of such a work as the present. 
It is specially needed now, and not the less because such studies are 
apt to be undervalued. Every nation awakened to intelligence must 
have a philosophy of some description ; and whatever men profess or 
affect, they cannot do without it; and if any age or nation arrived at 
civilisation will not form or adopt a high and elevating philosophy, it 
will assuredly fall under the power of a low and debasing one. Even 
the profession of a sort of contempt for metaphysics often leads to 
philosophical discussions, and it may be constantly noticed that men 
speak disparagingly of Aristotle and the schoolmen, of Plato, 
Deseartes, and Locke, who yet all the while are indebted to them, 
and are using the very distinctions and results which they discovered 
and promulgated. ‘I could easily show,” says Dr. M‘Cosh, “ that 
in our very sermons from the pulpit, and orations in the senate, and 

leadings at the bar, principles are ever and anon appealed to which 
1ave come from the heads of our deepest thinkers in ages long gone by, 
and who may now be forgotten by all but a few antiquarians m philo- 
sophy.” Appealing, then, to what is acknowledged to be a need, the 
writer hopes to stimulate the inquiries of others by propounding his own. 

He endeavours to settle what mental intuitions can accomplish, and 

what they cannot do, and aims at contributing some aid in elevating the 

low, and in bringing down the presumptuous, tendencies of the age. 

He would “ raise the downward, and at the same time lower the proud 

look.” He would raise those who are digging for ever in the mere 

clay of material existence, and save some young persons from falling 
under the ‘power of a boasting & priori intuitionalism, “which is 
alluring them on by gilded clouds which will turn out to be damp 
and chill, after they have taken infinite pains to climb to them, and to 
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enter them.” -In Germany, Britain, and the United States, thought 
is said to be in a transitional, and therefore a very restless, state. In 
the English-speaking nations there coexists with the old “ experiential ” 
spirit engendered by Locke, and the sensational theory imported from 
France, a determined recoil, especially among the meditative and im- 
pulsive, against what is called Lockeism and sensationalism ; and there is 
a strong tendency towards an idealism, which, ‘all decked and radiant, is 
seeking to win them toitsembrace.” Having thus glanced at the tendencies 
of the age, Dr. M‘Cosh comes to the following modest and reasonable 
conclusion : ‘* It is surely possible that there may be some disturbed 
by the din of these controversies, and shunning both extremes, who 
may be prepared to welcome an attempt to discover—not, certainly, 
all truth (which is precluded to the human mind), but by a sure 
method—that of observation and facts—a sure foundation laid by 
God himself, and on which other truths may be laid, and on which 
they may firmly rest.” 

The work is divided into three parts—the first giving a general view 
of the nature of the intuitive convictions of the mind; the second, a 
particular examination of them; and the third treating of intuitive prin- 
ciples as related to various sciences, The foundation is laid for conduct- 
ing the inquiry by some negative and positive propositions, which, as 
they develope the author’s theory, we will give the heads of. The 
negative are, that there are no innate mental images or representations, 
no innate abstract or general notions, no & priori forms imposed by 
the mind on objects, and that the intuitions are not immediately be- 
fore consciousness as laws or principles. On the other hand, it is 
maintained on the positive side that there are intuitive principles 
operating in the mind; that the native convictions of the mind are of 
the nature of perceptions or intuitions ; that intuitive convictions rise 
on the contemplation of objects presented or represented to the mind ; 
that the intuitions of the mind are primarily directed to individual 
objects; and that the individual intuitive convictions can be gene- 
ralised into maxims, and these are entitled to be represented as 
philosophic principles. At the end of the first part there is a valuable 
critical review of opinions in regard to intuitive truths, beginning 
with the pre-Socratic schools of Greece, and ending with Sir W. 
Hamilton and Dr. Whewell. The latter is said to have done great 
service both to the physical sciences and to metaphysics by his ‘ Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences ;” but he has also done harm— 
by following the Kantian doctrine of forms; by failing to show 
that the ideas or maxims, in the general form in which alone they are 
available in science, are got by induction ; by the use of an unfortunate 
phraseology; and by making a number of truths @ priori which are 
evidently got from experience. 

In part the second the subject is entered upon practically, and we 
find most interesting and pertinent discussions of primitive beliefs, the 
ideas of time and space, and of the infinite. Then follow primitive 
judgments, and the relations intuitively observed by the mind, such as 
the relation of identity, of the whole and its parts, of quantity, and 
resemblance. On primitive beliefs there are many important obser- 
vations. Dr. M‘Cosh maintains, contrary to many others, that know- 
ledge, psychologically considered, appears first, and then faith. He 
does not admit the maxim fides ante intellectum. He thinks that 
around our original cognition there grows and clusters a body of - 
mitive beliefs which go out far beyond our personal knowledge. 
Knowledge is the root; “but from this stable and more earthly 
ground there spring beliefs which mount in living power and in wae 4 
form and colour towards the sky.” But the author maintains that all 
our beliefs are to be subjected to inspection and examination, and, so 
far, he appears to contradict his idea of any of them being primitive. 
Weare not, hesays, to allow ourselves, without examination and without 
review, to yield to whatever may suggest itself to our own mind, or be 
recommended to us by others, as a primitive belief. And it is stated 
that we have a ready means at hand of trying our constitutional beliefs, 
and determining when they should be disallowed and when admitted. 
There are three tests. Are they self-evident, necessary, so that we 
cannot believe the opposite,and universal? And these three ques- 
tions, searchingly asked and honestly answered, will settle for us 
whether we ought or ought not to follow a belief proffered to our 
acceptance. But surely that cannot be a primitive or intuitional 
belief which allows of so much doubt, and which can be affected by 
so many outward influences. 

Part the third treats of metaphysics, as that term is strictly under- 
stood. There is a chapter on Gnosiology, or the science of knowledge, 
and one on Ontology, or the science of being. Then follows a classi- 
fication of the mental sciences, a chapter on Mathematics, and one on 
the application of the whole discussion to Theology. This last portion 
of the work will be read with much interest, bearing, as it does, on 
great practical questions of the religious life. It contains eight 
sections—on faith and reason, natural theology, the immortality of 
the soul, pantheism, Christian divinity, man as a religious being, 
rational theology, intuitional theology. Let us look a little at the 
last topic, the title of which is likely to puzzle the inexperienced 
reader, Dr. M‘Cosh describes the age gone by as one of “icy and 
rigid rationalism,” and the present one as ‘¢an atmosphere of sultriness 
and dimness, of laziness and dreaminess.” It is now universally 
acknowledged that the logical processes of definition and reasoning can 
do little in religion, and that those who, in days gone by, 
would have appealed to such forms are now betaking them- 
selves to something livelier—to feeling, belief, and inspiration, 
or, says the writer, “in one word, to Intuition, which looks 





at the truth or object at once, and through no interfering process 
or diminishing medium.” He then has recourse to a figure which he 
frequently uses, especially when speaking of the rising race of mental 
philosophers. ‘In the last age certain of our ‘excelsior’ youths 
were like to be starved in cold; in this age, they are in greater danger 
of having the seeds of a wasting disease fostered by lukewarm damps 
and gilded vapours.” A passage occurs in this part of the volume 
which we will quote as characteristic, and as showing the degree to 
which a sort of poetic fancy tinges the abstruse reasonings brought 
before us : 

The clearest views they show are those which we obtain by gazing imme- 
diately on the object. Have not, they asked, the seers and sages of our world, 
poetic and philosophic, seen further than other men by direct, and not by re- 
flected or introspective vision ? Does not our own consciousness witness that we 
get the furthest-reaching glimpses when we are wholly engrossed in looking 
out at things, without being at the trouble to analyse ourthoughts? There are 
moments when all thinkers, or certain thinkers, have seen further than in their 
usual moods; and this by overlooking all interposing objects, and gazing full 
on thetruth, Some seem to have experienced ecstatic states, in which, being 
lifted above themselves and the earth, and carried—whether in the body or out 
of the body they know not—into the third heavens, they behold things which it 
is not possible for man to utter. An entranced minute of such bursting 
revelation is worth, they say, hours or years of your logically concatenated 
thought. The soul is then carried as to a great height, above the clouds 
that rise from the damps of earth, like unto Mount Teneriffe, from 
which ardent gazera throught they saw land lying to the far west ages 
before the practical Columbus actually set foot on America. As there are 
sounds, such as the sighings of the stream, heard in the stillness of evening, 
which are not audible in the bustle of the day, so there are voices heard in cer- 
tain quieter moods of the mind which cannot be discerned when the soul is being 
agitated by discussion and ratiocination. As there are states of our atmosphere 
in which remote objects seem near, as there are days in which we can look far 
down into the ocean and behold its treasures, as the night shows us heavenly 
lights which are invisible in the glare of common day, so there are day moods 
and night moods: in which we look into great depths, and see the dim as dis- 
tinct, and behold truths glittering like gems and brilliant as constellations. At 
these times it looks as if a veil or cloud were removed, and we see, as it were by 
polarised light, the inward constitution of things which usually expose but their 
tame outside; and we gaze on naked truth without the robe which it commonly 
wears, but which conceals what is infinitely more lovely than itself. Our eye 
can then look on pure light without being blinded by it ; and we stand face to 
face with truth and beauty and goodness, and, in a sense, with God Himself. 

Reference is made to the visions, raptures, and ecstacies which are 
often found in the departments of philosophy and theology, where 
they work much mischief, The intuitionalist 1s ever placing things in 
their wrong category, dividing what should be joined, or mixing what 
should be separated. He is tempted, in the department of religion, 
to ascribe to some higher influence the idea which arises simply from 
the law of association or organic impulse; to attribute to intuition 
what is the product of habit or of passion; and even to God 
Himself what springs from the fallible human heart, And this evil 
is one which is too much allowed or winked at in speculative 
philosophy or theology, though it would not be permitted in any 
other department of human investigation, For example, what room 
is there for an appeal to intuition or feeling in mathematics or 
physical science? Of course the subjects difler, and there is more 
room for dispute on moral questions ; yet the remark of Dr. M‘Cosh 
is quite correct, that it is high time that intuition were prevented 
“from careering without restraint in the fields of philosophy and theo- 
logy, and that rules were laid down, not for absolutely restraining it, 
but for confining it within its legitimate province.” The correction 
of the evil will be found in a cool reflex examination of the spon- 
taneous process, and rejecting or admitting, on the principles of a 
logical induction, what arises in the mind, So far as a spontaneous 
phenomenon involves ratiocination, the approved rules of reasoning 
must determine its validity. So far as it claims to be intuitional, 
metaphysical science is entitled to demand that the principle involved 
be shown to be, in the very constitution of the mind, self-evident, 
necessary, and universal ; and further, that its determinate rule be 
specified and formalised, so that we may see whether it covers the 
case in hand, 

We thank Dr. M‘Cosh for a very agreeable addition to our philo- 
sophical literature. We have felt that his mental analysis is not 
always the most subtle, and that the style of writing is disfigured by 
many instances of bluntness and want of polish. Much of this may 
be the result of nationality. On the whole we think the work deserves 
praise, and we are sure it must do good if extensively read. We 
quite believe Dr. M‘Cosh when he says that he would not have taken 
such pains with this treatise, had he not been persuaded that it em- 
bodies important truth. He also modestly declares that he reserves 
to himself the right to improve, to modify, and to correct, if need be, 
the views here set forth, should he receive new light on further read- 
ing and reflection. 


The Season Ticket. London: Richard Bentley. pp. 376. 
VHOUGH THERE BE NO NAME upon the title-page it is 
very well known that the series of papers here republished in 
volume form are from the pen of Mr. Justice Haliburton, dearer and 
better known to us as ‘Sam Slick the Clockmaker.” When they 
appeared in the pages of the Dublin University Magazine no reticence 
was observed in concealing the authorship, which indeed was trumpeted 
through the length and breadth of the land, and we conceive, therefore, 
that the absence of the name from the volume is either intended for a 
iece of humour, or simply an omission to state that which everybody 
13 supposed to be acquainted with. 
To the great body of the British public it is familiar knowledge 
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that the astute “‘ Clockmaker” has been among us “ taking notes” 
for some years past; that, in fact, he has permanently taken up his 
abode in this country, has (to use an Americanism) so far ‘“* homolo- 
= ” himself with our institutions as to become a member of our 

ouse of Commons, and no one, therefore, will be surprised to find 
that the same penetrating intellect has been prying into the weak 
places of our manners and customs; examining, as it were, through 
the most luminous pair of spectacles in the world, with a view to 
showing us up to ourselves, if not exactly reflected, at any rate not 
too much distorted for the truth of nature. The form in which this 
is done is in a series of conversations supposed to take place during 
certain journeys by rail backwards and forwards between London and 
Southampton, between the possessor of a season ticket and the various 
fellow-passengers with whom he chances to travel. This plan, of 
course, admits of unlimited extension, both as to length and limit of 
topics ; any description of character may be introduced into it, and 
any subject may be discussed, and those who are already familiar with 
the writings of “The Clockmaker,” will not need to be told to what 
good purpose his keen sense, his wit, and his humour can be suffered 
to run riot within so wide a scope. 

It will be sufficient to select a few passages from these essays upon 

. ° . » 
England and the English, to show in what light “ The Clockmaker 
regards us. Hark to what Mr. Peabody has to say about the relative 
merits of the Irishmen and the Englishmen: 

The Irish can’t eat nothing but tators, and drink nothing but whisky, and 
talk nothing but priests and patriots, ructions and repeals. They don’t do 
nothen like nobody else. Their coats are so long they drag on the ground, like 
the tail of a Nantucket cow, which is so cussed poor that she can’t hold it up, 
and their trousers are so short they don’t reach below their knees, with two 
long strings dangling from them that are never tied, and three buttons that 
never felt an eyelet hole; and wear hats that have no roofs on’em. The pigs 
are fed in the house, and the children beg on the road. They won't catch fish 
for fear they would have to use them in Lent, nor raise more corn than they 
eat, for fear they would have to pay rent. They sit on their cars sideways, 
like a gal on a side-saddle, and never look ahead, so they see but one side of 
a thing, and always act and fight on one side; there is no two ways about 
them. And yet, hang me if I don’t like them, take them by and large, better 
than the English, who are as heavy and stupid as the porter they guzzle all 
day—who hold their chins so everlastin’ high they don't see other folks’ toes 
they are for ever a-treadin’ on—who are as proud as Lucifer, and ape his 
humility; as rich as Croesus, and as mean as a Jew; talking from one year’s eend 
to another of educating the poor, and wishing the devil had flown away with 
Dr. Faustus before he ever invented types; praising us for ever, and lamenting 
Columbus hadn't gone to the bottom of the sea, instead of discovering America; 
talking of reform from July to etarnity, and asking folks if they don’t hope they 
may get it; annoying every-— 

Upon the religious and political differences of the Celt and the 
Sassenach the same gentleman waxes exceedingiy eloquent : 

There are only two sorts, as a body might say—Celt and Sassenach, or 
Catholic and Protestant—and Protestant here means only Church and Presby- 
terians, who make common cause against the other. Well, what’s the result ? 
These two great bodies, you see, can’t agree in nothen. If you go for to talk of 
schools, they keep apart, like the two forrard wheels of astage coach, five fect 
exactly. If they come to elections, it’s the same thing; if they meet, they 
fight ; all, too, for the sake of religion; and if they assemble in a jury-box, it’s 
six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. Killing comes natural, half the 
places in Ireland begins with kill; there is Kil!bov (for all Irishmen are called 
boys), and what is more onmanly, there is Killbride; Killbaron, after the land- 
lords; Kilbarrack, after the English soldiers; Killcrew, for the navy; Kil- 
britain, for the English proprietors; Killcool, for deliberate murder, and 
Kilmore, if that ain’t enough. Stranger, one sect, whatever it is, won't do, for 
then the clergy are apt to get fat and sarcy; and only two sorts is worse, for 
they fight as they do here, But you must tiave all sorts and kinds, so that no 
two will agree to quarrel with another. Sectarian spirit is either too strong or 
too weak here; if it is too strong, it should be diluted by mixing other kinds ; 
if it is too weak, the English should send them more ingredicnts to strengthen 
it. and make it rael jam. You Fave seen the Mis-issippi where the Ohio joins 
it? Well, the two streams keep apart, and you can trace the separate waters of 
different colours, ever so far down; they don’t mix. And you have seen the 
Gulf-stream. Well, you may talk of ile and water not mixing, and there 
is no wonder in that, because their natures are different; but the Gulf-stream 
won't unite with the ocean ; it keeps to itse}f for thousands of miles, and this is 
a natural curiosity, for they are both water, and even storms, tempestical hurri- 
canes, and currents won’t mingle them. Now, that's the case here—the Celt 
and the Sassenach elements won’t mix; and yet, both call themselves Chris- 
tians, and both, like the two streams in tha Mississippi, have different colours— 
one orange, and one green. It fairly beats the bugs. ‘They want other currents 
to neutralise them. 


But though his eyes be wide open to our shortcomings, ‘“‘ The Clock- 
maker ” does not overlook the defects of our Transatlantic cousins, 
Ilere, for instance, is a shrewd sentence upon American brag : 


The Americans, also, have been well trained in the bragging art, both by the 
English and French. ‘They are as aristocratic as the nobility of the one, and as 
republican as the socialists of the other. They assert that all men are free and 
equal. This is an abstract proposition; but, like all general rules, it has excep- 
tions. It means all white men. Their minister refused to sit beside the “* Nigger” 
Ambassador from Hayti at the Lord Mayor's table—he did not recognise him a 
a brother! He said it was an insult to a country which considered blacks as 
inferior beings, and held them as slaves, and referred to Buxton, Wilberforce, 
and Shaftesbury, as authorities, as all three were stated to have declined matri- 
monial alliances for their daughters with African princes. They boast that they 
are white (an exultation no European understands); that they are free, which 
none but themselves comprehend; and that they are descended from a nation 
which they insult and affect to despise. Similarity of name with them means 
consanguinity; they boast that they are descended from the best families in 
Great Britain, and have ‘good blood.” They can, therefore, afford to ape hu- 
mility and talk of equality, because being on a level with the English nobility 
they can condescend to admit others to their society without the risk of deroga- 
ting from their own importance. ‘‘ The English have whipped all the world, 
and they have whipped the English.” Their superiority is unquestionable. They 
have the largest rivers, the highest hills, the widest prairies, the richest soil, 
the fastest horses, the prettiest gals, the best revolvers, cutest lawyers, 








peowerfullest preachers, and smartest generals, that are to be found on the face of 
the airth; also clippers that beat all natur, steamers that streak it off like iled 
lightning, and men that are half horse and half alligator, with a touch of the 
devil, and a cross of the airthquake. 


Towards Mrs, Stowe and “Uncle Tom” the sympathies of Mr. 
Peabody seem to be very faintly attracted, judging, at least, by his 
account of how he “ crammed” her respecting a black pirate named 
Longinus. An interlocutor, whom he terms “ the Senator,” has been 
quoting from Longinus, thereupon, 


“T knew him,” said Peabody. ‘I was present at his trial, and saw him 
hanged at New Orleans—I did, upon my soul. He was a nigger, and one of the 
most noted pirates on the coast of Cuby. He made more blood circulate, I 
guess, than any man I ever heard tell of ; he was of opinion dead men tell no 
tales, sohe always murdered the crew of every vessel he captured; he cut the 
throats of all his prisoners, and then threw their bodies overboard. I shall 
never forget a rise I took out of Mra. Beecher Stowe about Longinus. I met her 
once at New York, just before she came over here, to make fools of whimpering 
gals and spoony lords about Uncle Tom. Just as if such things could be (rue! 
Why, stranger, does it stand to reason, and convene to common sense, now, if 
areal good workin’ nigger, and a trusty one too, is worth a thousand dollars, 
his master would be such a born fool and natural idiot as to go and flog him 
to death, and lose both him and his money, any more than he would ill-use a 
super-superior horse! Why it has impossibility stamped on the face of it as 
plain as her Royal Highness the Queen's head is stamped on a twenty- shilling 
piece that they call a sovereign. 1 hate such cant—I hate them that talk such 
rigmaroles, and I despise the fools that believe them and turn up the whites of 
their eves, like dying calves, and say: ‘O, how horrid! how shocking! what 
a pity it issuch a bitter thing as slavery should bear such sweet fruit as sugar,’ 
and then call for another lump to put in their tea, tv show their sincerity. It 
makes my dander rise, I tell you. Well, Aunt Stowe was collecting horrors, like 
Madame Tussaud, when I met her. So, thinks J, if I don’t stuff you like a 
goose, it’s apity; and Vil season it with inions, and pepper, and sage, and 
what not, till it bas the right flavour. Here goes, says 1 to myself, for fetters, 
handcuffs, chains, whips, pollywog water for drink, aud stinkin’ dried fish for 
food—enough, if put under glass cases, to decorate the chimbley-place of 
Buxton, Shaftesbury, Sutherland, and fill Exeter Hall, too. 

‘*¢Thope, said she, you are an Abolitionist, Mr. Peabody, as I said to the 
Duchess.’ 2 

“¢To the backbone,’ sais I; ‘it’s the great Eastern ticket now for the 
Presidential chair.’ 

‘© * Oh, Mr. Peabody,’ she said, ‘ oh, fie! now, don’t your heart bleed (as the 
Duchess said to me) for the poor niggers.’ 

‘6 *¢No marm,’ sais I, ‘1 am happy to say I don’t. Bleeding at the lungs is 
bad enough ; it’s like goin’ up stream with a high-pressure boiler: you don’t 
know the minute it will burst and blow you into dead man’s land. But bleedin’ 
at the heart, marm, is sudden death any way which you fix it.’ 

‘© ¢ Oh, dear,’ she said, ‘ Mr. Peabody, what a droll man you be; but our 
people down East are so clever, as the Duchess observed to me, ain't they? 
You feel fur them, as the Countess of Ben Nevis told me she did, don’t you ?” 

““¢ Countess of Ben Nevis,’ said I, ‘ only think of a lord being called Ben ? 
like Ben Franklin, the printer! But I suppose there are vulgar lords as well as 
vulgar Yankees ?” 

* Pooh !’ she said; ‘ Ben Nevis is the name of a Scotch mountain; I am 
sure you know that, and the title is taken from that classical spot.’ 

‘* Well then,’ sais I, ‘Joe Davis’ County, in Illinoi, which I used to think 
a disgrace to our great national map, is not so bad arter all, for it’s classical, 
Ob, Lord! ob, Lord! just fancy the Countess of Joe Davis,’ sais 1; and I 
almost rolled off the chair a Jarting, for I hate folks bragging everlastingly of 
nobility, that only invite em to Lave something to talk of, and that look at them 
through the big eend of an opera-glass, to make ’em seem smaller than they 
be. Who the Duchess was she quoted so often, to as'onish my weak nerves, L 
don’t know, and don’t care, for 1 ’spose I shouldn’t be one mite or mersel the 
wiser if I did hear her name.” 


The upshot of the story is that Mr. Peabody informed Mrs. Stowe 
that the nigger pirate Longinus had abide so thick that when he was 
hanged, a speculator treated it thus: 


‘* There was one Jeduthan Flag, a Connecticut pedlar, there, who bought 
the body of the sheriff on spekelation, and hired a doctor to take his hide off, 
and he dressed it with alum and lime, cut it up into narrow pieces, and made 
razor-strops of it.’ ‘ Pray what has the dead negro to do with sensibility and 
pain ?’ said she. Well, I was a-gving to tell you,’ sais 1; ‘I bought one of 
the strops, and I have got it now. I gave fifty dollars forit. Would you 
believe it, the leather is near half an inch thick. It is like pig-skin, that they 
use to cover saddles with, soft and pliable, and oily too, just like that, and has 
little wee holes in it, like as if a needle had made them; it’s the grandest strop 
I ever had in my life. Now, if a nigger’s hide is as thick as that, how in the 
natur’ of things can he feela whip? Why, it don’t stand to reason and the 
natur’ of leather that they can any more than a rhinoceros.’ ‘Mr. Peabody,’ 
said she, ‘is that a fact?’ True as any story you have got in your book,’ says 
I, ‘and that’s noticeable, I assure you.’ ‘ Well, I never heard anything so 
horrible,’ sais she. ‘ Ob, Mr. Peabody, how slavery hardens the heart, how 
debasing, how demoralising it is! What will become of our great nation, 
when we not only buy and sell negroes, but make a traffic of their skins! I 
like an authentic story. I am delighted to be able to publish this horroring 
tale to the world. What a sensation it will create! May I] make use of your 
name?’ ‘Certainly,’ sais I, ‘say Amos Peabody, and refer them to me for 
further particulars.’ I left her making a memorandum; and what I told ber 
I'll swear to, and that is, that it is as true as any story she has in her novel.” 


The members of the Atheneum Club will do well to ponder over 
this protest against the absence of a smoking-room from their stately 
mansion in Pall-mall. 

“My scientific one has none; the bishops (and they do greatly congregate 
there) think smoking infra dig. They were once curates, and were good for a 
clay pipe, a screw of tobacco, and a pot of half-and-half; but now they are 
good for nothing but shovel-hats, aprous, and gaiters. Artists would enjoy a 
whiff, but stand in awe of these Dons, It is true they don't give ‘ordcrs’ 
themselves, but they know those who do, which is quite as good, and they hive 
a very patronising air; so they look at these sable dignitaries, draw a long sigh, 
shake their heads, aud mutter, ‘Ivs a pity it’s no go.’ A few old lords, who 
love black-lettered fulios, because they are printed with antiquated types and 
are early editions, coeval with, or antecedent to, their own titles, are horritied 
at the sight of a ‘clay,’ which they associate with thieves and pickpockets, and 
the smell of tobacco, which painfully remiuds them of those hotbeds of schism 
and rebellion—the pot-houses. The geological members of the club have a 
‘ primitive formation’ in them; but it is either overlaid with rubbish or crops 
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out ruggedly sometimes; still they are ‘up to trap,’ and would like ‘a draw 4 
if they were not overawed by these lords spiritual and temporal. Defend me from 
the dulness of those who point only to the future or the past, and are not ‘ up to 
the time of day.’ I don’t want to live with my grandfathers or my grand- 
children. I have no desire to hear of Gladstone’s Homer, and the Siege of Troy, 
or Little Red Riding Hood, and the Babes in the Wood. Defend me from a 
learned club like mine! The members are not genial, and they must be incu- 
rable, when such men as Thackeray, Sam Slick, and Dickens, who (to their 
credit be it spoken) are all smokers, can’t persuade them that what the white 
and the black man, the Jew and the Gentile, the Christian and the Turk, the 
savage and the Spanish lady do, has, at least, the sanction of the majority, and 
is clearly adapted to all tastes and all climates. The war waged against this 
habit by old Dons, antiquated dames, and pretty girls, ought to be added to the 
three great social evils that afflict this country.” 

Though a lawyer himself, the Clockmaker has no love for the 
race ; judging, at least, from the following condemnation of their pro- 
ceedings, 

How they fix their eves and glare at their victim, just before they finally 
spring upon him! They have long claws, and sharp, powerful nippers, and no 
one ever escapes from their clutches. Like cats,too, their attachment is local, and 
not personal; they are fond of your mansion and estate, but not of you, and when 
you leave them, they remain in possession. They begin by bowing themselves 
into your house, and end by bowing you out of it. Their ‘bills are as long as 
tailors’ measures: and when, like them, they are hnng on a peg, thev resemble 
them uncommonly. They are very moderate in their charges; no man can find 
fault with them, the items are so contemptibly small. Asa gentleman, how can 
you possibly object to two shillings and sixpence for answering, or five shillings 
for writing a letter, or six and eightpence for allowing you to look at him, and 
eight and fourpence for laying down his pen to look at you? He is too polite: 
he will attend you at your house, and receive your signature, to relieve you of 
the trouble of going to his office. Ten shillings is a small charge for this, and 
two shillings and sixpence for cab hire is verv reasonable. He is so attentive 
and so accurate, you are charmed with him. Ue takes instructions in writing, 
then drafts the required instrument. then copies it in triplicate—one for you, 
another for himself, anda third for counsel; then he engrosaes it, and watches 
the execution of it, after which he encloses it to you, and writes to you an 
teresting account of what has been done, and you acknowledge the receipt of 
*t, and he informs you by return of post that your letter has reached its 
destination, One charge for all this very necessary work might, in the groas, 
appear larze, but divided into minute items, it is the essence of cheapness. 
‘On my soul’ (as Big Ben, the Jew china dealer says), ‘ it ish a great bargain, 
you get it for nothing;’ and, by way of parenthesis. I may sav, ‘ Sh-gog. do 
you believe lawyers and Jews have souls; because 7 don’t.’ ‘ And pray, may 
I ask how do you arrive at that conclusion?’ said I. ‘ Becanze neither of 
them have any con-cience; and I believe a man who has no conscience is not 
possessed of a soul, for man is an accountable being. Of the two, I like 
the Jew the better, because he runs a certain risk when he lends money, as it 
is only the needy or the extravagant man that borrows; and although he 
charges exorbitant interest, he does give you something for your post-obit. 
But a lawyer's stock in trade is a quire of paper and a bunch of quills. lis 
motto is that of the spider, Omnia mea mecum porto. . . . . 

‘These fellows are not content with feeding upon living men, they devour 
the dead, and pick their very bones, Like vampires, they first suck the blood, 
and then, like ghouls, make a banquet of the body. They smother us while 
living, with bonds and mortgages, with charges for obtaining money for us, 
with bills of costs, insurances on our lives, and every sort of usnry, and the 
breath is scarcely out of our bodies, when they open our wills, which they drew 
themselves, and find that, like Manchester cloth, when the shoddy is shaken 
out, the texture is so loose, it won't hold together. An attorney's shoddy 
means actions, Chancery suits, issues at common law, bills, interrogatories, com- 
missions and retainers, refreshers and appeals from the decision of one tribunal to 
another, until it terminates in the House of Lords. Chancellors are not much 
better; they were lawvers once themselves, or they ought to have been, and 
they feel for that Bar of which they were splendid ornaments in their day. But 
they were politicians also; and althongh they were selected, as we all know, for 
their legal attainments, their parliamentary skill, it is more than suspected, was 
not forgotten. Popularity is not to ba despised, even on the Bench, and all 
parties are satisfied that the costs should be paid out of the estate.” 


We have now we think, allowed the Clockmaker to speak for him- 
self long enough to induce all who like the samples to lose no time in 
procuring the whole book. 





National Finance and Currency, with the Operation of Gain or Loss of 
Gold in Peace and War. By Evwarp Nortox. London: Lona- 
man and Co, i . 

rFXUE AUTHORITIES OF BEDLAM OR HANWELL could, 

we dare say, furnish some curious particulars as to the number of 
unfortunate persons whose one idea turned upon questions of money 
and finance. The study has indeed got abad name in this way, and 
wehave no doubt that it is in those quarters regarded as one demanding 

a severe and incessant application of the faculties, under which that man 

is fortunate whose whole mind does not one day suddenly go by the 

board. The statistics on this point, if there be any, cannot of course be 
gainsaid ; nevertheless, the inference which we have thought likely 
to be deduced from them is more than doubtful. The fact is, in nine 
cases out of ten, men do not go mad from speculating on the currency ; 
but they speculate on the currency because thev are mad, or going 
mad, or likely to go mad. There appears indeed to be for some 
minds a strange fascination in these subjects. Prosaic and matter-of- 
fact enough they may be to those who soberly and methodically pur- 
sue truth through their mazes; but there are other sides to the mat- 
ter. It is indeed curious to see how the hard and real becomes the 
visionary and fantastic by the mere overstepping of an arbitrary line. 

What poetic mind does not shrink from the money article of the 

Times, or the weekly accounts of the Bank of England which 

every Saturday morning figure in the columns of our daily 

journals. Yet what is more calculated to seize the imagination 


than the idea of the potent millions locked fast by the clauses of Sir 
Robert Peel's Act in the Bank cellars—a wonderful booty for No- 
Popery rioters, should they ever get the upper hand again? 
Counting-houses are dark and dismal, and City affairs are a weariness 








to the flesh, yet novelists and romance-writers linger about them with 
a singular fondness. Expansion and contraction of the note circula- 
tion may be harsh phrases; but what is more captivating than the 
power of the Bank presses to endow mere slips of flimsy paper with 
all the attributes of solid gold? Money is a vulgar, commonplace 
thing ; yet all the dreamiest stories—from Aladdin to Monte Christo 
—have no other theme. 

We are far from desiring to hint that Mr, Norton is mad, or going 
mad, or even likely to go mad; but he belongs, at least, to that class 
of writers for whom political economy is not that harsh and crabbed 
thing which dull souls believe. Mr, Norton attributes to the cur- 
rency marvellous influences over industry and commerce; thinks, as 
so many before him have thought, that a little doctoring by a consti- 
tutional Board of Finance will set all right—stop panics, restrain wild 
speculation, give permanent employment to labour—and in short, if 
not bring in the golden, inaugurate at least a good negotiable paper 
age. Readers of a kindred turn of mind may find pleasure in Mr. 
Norton’s dreams, but plodding students of the subject will have little 
faith ; nor will that little be increased when they perceive how hazy 
are Mr. Norton’s notions of the facts with which, when he is satiated 
with contemplating the “Corinthian edifice” of English society, 
“rising high in graceful proportion,” with “ the jewel in the Queen’s 
diadem sparkling in the top stone,” he now and then descends to 
grapple. 

We are no apologists for the Bank Charter; nor can all the clear 
exposition and ingenious reasoning of Lord Overstone or Mr. 
M‘Culloch reconcile us to it. That the State should keep the mint, 
and discharge the function of making money, is generally cunceded ; 
but this only applies to what is really and legally money. Having 
provided sovereigns or equivalent notes for those who choose to use 
them, the duty of the State is done. It exceeds the limits of that 
duty when it interferes between two parties who are willing to carry 
on their negotiations by some other medium. There is no ground for 

interfering between one who is willing to give, and another who is 
willing to take, a promissory note payable on demand, which would 
not justify any sort of Government intermeddling and restriction. 
Disasters, it is true, have arisen from the unrestricted employment of 
paper currency ; but so they have from all other inventions in daily 
use. Great embarrassments have resulted from permitting men to 
speculate freely in corn and tallow; but nobody recommends a 
Government regulation of the corn and tullow markets. No people 
have suffered more from the sudden depreciation of paper issues than 
the people of the United States; yet on the morrow of a panic, which 
it must be remembered is not a daily occurrence, the paper system is 
at once resumed, just as banking is resumed after a panic in Lombard- 
street. The conclusion is irresistible. The system is persevered in 
because, on the whole, it is worth adopting ; and he who denies this, 
and attributes to Government a wisdom and authority above that of 
the whole people who have the deepest interest in the matter, volun- 
tarily abandons a principle without which our whole structure of 
commerce and political freedom falls to the ground. 

This, however, is comparatively a small question—in fact, merely 
that of whether the Bank of England shall retain its exclusive privi- 
lege of issuing notes; and it must be remembered that the Bank 
purchases this privilege in various fashions, the Chancellor at every 
renewal of the charter wringing from the Bank higher terms, Ob- 
jectors like Mr. Norton, indeed, always pass lightly over this point, 
and fix upon grievances which are wholly imaginary. First and fore- 
most among these—indeed, it comprises the whole indictment—is, of 
course, the now time-honoured complaint that our monetary laws 
fix the price of gold, “The laws fixing the price of gold in our 
coin,” says Mr. Norton, ‘* were mistakes; because any law fixing the 
price of gold in our coin must have as a condition of successful 
operation that it also fix the price of gold in the markets of 
the world.” This charge has been so frequently repeated, 
has been so often brought forward in pompous speeches, and 
tenderly embalmed in costly blue-bouks, that it seems hard to believe 
that it isa mere delusion, having absolutely no ground save in the 
indistinct notions of the meaning of terms in the minds of the 
objectors. The truth is that the law does not fix the price of 
gold, but merely declares that two identical things are of 
equal value. ‘The facts are simply these. The Mint coin for the 
public gratis; that is to say, they will gratuitously cut and stamp a 

ound of gold (fractions omitted) into forty-six sovereigns and a half, 
That being the case, forty-six sovereigns and a half are said to be the 
price of a pound of gold. How, indeed, can it be otherwise? Forty-six 
sovereigns and a half area pound of gold, the cutting and stamping 
being mere certificates of weight and fineness. ‘This is positively the 
whole of Mr. Norton’s grievance. What remedy he has in view is not 
very clear: surely he does not propose to make a pound of gold worth 
a pound and a quarter of the same fineness? And we presume that 
he does not object to the allowance of three halfpence an ounce to the 
Bank when the public prefer to coin, as they generally do, through 
their agency. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Norton through minor details, but 
will, in conclusion, just hint that, if he is correct in attributing to our 
monetary laws all our commercial troubles and disasters, the evils 
complained of ought to be exactly co extensive with their presumed 
cause, Is thisso? Are high interest, scarcity of money, panics, and 
bankrupteies, confined to England? Or are they found not only in 
London, but in Paris, New York, and every other commercial city P 
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Dictionary of Christian Churches and Sects, from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. Marspen, M.A., &c. A re-issue, in 
monthly parts, of a work which we recollect to have noticed favourably 
ear a first appearance. As a work of reference it will be found highly 
useful. 

A Handful of Letters; or, Stray Thoughts and Fancies: in Prose and 
Rhyme. By Witttam Ormonp (Letter-Carrier, Bristol). (Printed by 
Richard Barrett. pp. 64.)—The postman of Bideford having become 
famous by his verses, the letter-carrier of Bristol will fain follow his 
example. We doubt, however, whether his success will be equal. In 
dedicating his little volume to Edward Capern, Mr. Ormond would have 
done well to consider well with himself whether it was likely to win as 
much approbation as that of his more gifted colleague. For us, we must 
frankly tell him that there is discernible throughout a spirit of detraction 
against classes, which is, to say the least of it, vulgar. Of all the vulgarities 
which infest the world, the most nauseous is that which prompts your 
“unappreciated genius” to gird at birth, rank, and wealth; and this is 
the kind of vulgarity which we discover in Mr. Ormond when he pens 
such sentences as these : 


The physical attributes of the race are common and universal: the mental 
are equally so. Aristocracy of birth confers no superiority of physical confor- 
mation or symmetry on its subject, and he must be bold indeed who, in the 
light of history and stubborn fact, should declare that mental endowment 
obtains in a ratio with fortune’s favours. You gaze with a not unjust admi- 
ration upon the fine proportions (as you say) and manly bearing of my Lord 
So-and-so, Come now, we will engage in brief space to produce half a score 
of individuals, each of nobler symmetry of form, exhibiting manly beauty of a 
higher type, and presenting a more commanding presence, from ont the midst 
of a certain cliss of people deprecatingly termed by their fellow-countrymen 
lizzaroni. In like manner, against any array of high-born genius you may 
introduce shall be set the humble yet immortal names of Iforace, sop, Virgil, 
Cincinnatus, Terence, Metastasio, Gay, Pope, Keats, Chatterton, Ramsay, Ben 
Jonson, Burns, Michael Angelo, Ilaydn, Hutton, Porson, Foster, Gifford, and 
as many more as necessary. Thus the universality of genius—let us say rather 
of mind—stands well established: mental gifts and personal are alike bestowed 
by nature impartially. Iow grateful the reflection that intellectual weakness 
can never with safety be predicated of a man upon the shabbiness of his gar- 
ment, or his shallow purse! Doubtlessly the thought has encouraged and con- 
soled many an one, at many a time in his life. It makes us feel right, and at 
one with the arrangements of Divine Providence; nay, leads up the mind at 
once to that grandly comprehensive, gospel-taught verity, ‘ God hath made of 
one blood all men.” 


We trust that there is little need to expose categorically the fallacies of 
this absurd tirade. We no more than Mr. Osborn believe in the exclu- 
sive property in genius of any rank or class; but at the same timea very 


glorious list might be prepared, consisting entirely of men of gentle blood, 
who have won their way to the foremost rank of intellectual nobility, 
Even Mr. Ormond’s list contains the names of very few who have not 
come from ancient and honourable stocks. 

My Norske Note Book; or, a Month in Norway. By a WLady. (Charles 
Westerton. pp. 103.)—A pleasant little journal of travel, likely to be of 
use to those who intend going over the same ground. No attempt is 
made to deseribe either scenery or the “ moving accidents” of travel; 
indeed, there is little besides a plain, business-like statement of routes, 
modes of travel, &c., interspersed occasionally with brief but pointed 
comments on the manners and customs of the people. 

The Merchant's Polyglot Manual, in Nine Languages. Compiled and 
Edited by E. H. Micueisex, D.Ph. (Longmans. pp. 336.)—In these 





such a volume as the present can scarcely be overstated. Who, without 
this, would know that /Zolipile were ‘ steam-balls,” whose Datch equi- 


demand for duty on “ Fjeder-bolde ?” To be plain, Dr. Michelsen, of the 
Board of Trade, has brought together nearly 4000 terms used in describing 
articles of commerce; giving the equivalent words, with cross indices, in 
German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 


commercial transactions, with their equivalents in all the languages men- 
tioned. Upon Dr. Michelsen’s qualifications for the compilation of such 
a work we scarcely need to enlarge. 

We have also received a pamphlet entitled Direct Taxation and Parlia- 
mentary Lepresentation. By Mr. John Loude Tabberner. (Effingham 
Wilson.) New Zealand: a Handbook for Emigrants. (F. Algar.) 
The Poetical Character Illustrated from the Works of Alfred Tennyson, 








Sheffield. By the Rev. Alfred Gatty, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.) 





Scientific Society of Gloucester. By the Rev. Samuel Lysons. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) The Boy's Own Magazine. (S. O. Beeton.)—— 
Beeton’s Book of Houschold Management. Edited by Mrs. Isabella Beeton. 





Useful Information. Parts XIIL, XIV, XV., and XVI. (S. O. Beeton.) 
Lhe Comprehensive Ristory of Eagland, Parts XX VIL and XXVIII. 
(Blackie and Son.) ——7The Leisure Hour, Part XCVIIL. 





THE DRAMA, MUSIC, ART, SCIENCE, &. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
\ ITH THE ADVENT OF SPRING, music is giving out signs 


of a renewed vitality. While, however, the numerous pro- 
jects incidental to the visit of Sol into Aries are slowly coming into 
bud, * Lurline” has expanded into full leaf, and, what is better still, 
gives promise of an early as well as an abundant fruiting. Very few 
‘grand romantic,” or, in fact, any other operas of English growth, 
have met with a success so signal as that to which Mr. Wallace’s name 
isappended, and recently produced at Covent Garden. The merits of 
* Lurline” have been carefully examined by the ‘mind's machine,” 
and are now being wafted the wide world over by the same instrumen- 
tality. ‘To it a large share of the popularity already attained is due. 
But, singular as it may appear, the most gigantic lyrical temple in 
Europe is often averred to be so cramped, that the admission of many 
members of the fourth estate, is the thing next to impossible. ‘This 
simple assertion may dazzle the gaze of many a reader, although the 
type in which it is set is bold. Our contemplated observations on 
* Lurline” during the past week must necessarily taper down to the 
rumours of excitements among crowds of early besiegers, and the 
delight experienced by individuals (unlike us) fortunate enough to 
witness the opera in comfort. 

Sydenham and its Saturday Concerts are standing dishes for the 
musical epicure, and, although the taste may occasionally be 
ungratified, it seldom happens that the repast is devoid 
of some relishing object, provided the appetite be not cloyed. 
On the 10th inst. the point to which the attention of the 
professional world directed itself, was a symphony by Schumann, 
in B flat, but little known in England, and played by the Crystal 
Palace band for the first time. This symphony, marked No. 1, 
is no mean production, and it was listened to with respectful attention. 
The performances of such works as these are entitled to commenda- 
tion, seeing that they assist materially in forming a school either for 
the student or the amateur. ‘They instruct him in the profoundest 
clabocations of harmony; they put before him melodies of the most 
enchanting kind ; they exhibit their structure by learned yet harmo- 
nious analysis; and, in other respects, they tend to develope the 
highest agencies of art. We hope to hear Dr. Schumann’s No. 1 
again ere long, so as to be better able to speak of beauties which 
it is impossible for a single hearing to grasp. Miss Arabella Goddard 
ath a brilliant reading to Thalberg’s fantasia on airs from ‘* Mosé in 
igitto,” and was applauded to the echo, ‘The vocalisms, which were 





few, were entrusted solely to Mile. Parepa. Of these the most telling 
| was an aria from Alary’s ‘La Tre Nozze,” ‘Gia dalla mente 
involasi,” in which the talented soprano exhibited to advantage the 
compass and flexibility of her organ. The concert closed with the 
overture to * Ruy Blas,” a work in which Mendelssohn has imitated 
the pomp and clang of the theatrical school with a success not sur- 
passed even by Weber in his operatic preludes. ‘* Ruy Blas” was 
played with spirit and exactness, and commanded more attention from 
the auditors than is usual for a last piece—coneluding overtures being 
generally treated after the fashion of an organ voluntary performed 
while a congregation is leaving the service of the temple. 

An unfavourable impression respecting the attainments of the 
members of the Vocal Association was removed on the Sth inst., when 
the second concert of a new series was celebrated at St. James’s Hall. 
The entertainment was ushered in by a repetition of Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful hymn, ‘* Hear my prayer, O God.” ‘This repetition indi- 
cated on the part of Mr. Benedict a wise resolve, seeing that on the 
first night of performance one half the visitors went away undclighted, 
the other half with real displeasure. Mr. Brownsmith presided at the 
organ; and, asthe chorus had had in the interim of the first and second 
concerts an opportunity of examining both themselyesand the music they 
had to sing, a very marked improvement was visible. Malle. Euphro- 
syne Parepa acquitted herself admirably in everything she essayed 
throughout the evening ; she sang four pieces an:l was encored in three 
of them. No success could have been more complete. Miss Arabella 
Goddard and the Harmonious Blacksmith go hand in hand. If the bold 
son of Vulcan cannot draw “tears from Pluto’s cheek,” he invariably 
draws down thunders from the lofty places, and evokes from the less 
rampant auditors the smartest application of “ palm to palm.” The 
part songs, of which there is generally an abundance at the Vocal 
Association meetings, were upon the whole very fairly given. ‘ Hear, 
holy power ” (Auber), and “The forest home” (Benedict), may 
be cited among the best examples. Taken altogether, the programme 
afforded gratification to the amateur as well as the less recondite lover 
of vocal music. This was evidenced by the applauding sympathy of a 
| compact mass of attentive listeners. 

‘* Italian Masters ” supplied themes for the fifteenth concert of the 
Monday Popular Series, and, these being rightly handled by the exec u- 
tants engaged for the occasion, a very satisfactory entertainment 
ensued. ‘This selection from composers of the land of song took its 
cue from an antecedent experiment at St. James’s Hall a fortnight 
previously, when the suecess was of so decided a character that the 





days, when so much of the argot or slang of commerce forms part of 
every public journal and nearly every private conversation, the value of 


valent is “ Dampfkugel ?” or that the Swedish commercial name for 
washi-hand-stands is “ Jvatt-bord ?” Shuttlecocks we all know ; but who 
among us would recognise the meaning of the Danish Customs officer’s 


guese. These words have been chiefly compiled out of the Customs 
Tariffs, ‘The second part consists entirely of technical terms in use in 





D.C.L.: a Lecture delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
The 
Romans in Gloucestershire: a Lecture delivered before the Literary and 


| 
| Parts I., I, IL, and IV. (S. O. Beeton.)——Beeton’s Dictionary of 
| 
| 
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executive deemed it politic to tempt the public with a second Italian 1 to the listener the beauties that blossomed on every page. By way of 


night. Although Monday evening was not a very inviting one out of 
doors—for the rain came peppering down without cessation from sun- 
set till midnight—the Hall was nearly full. The programme presented 
sufficiently novel aspects to warrant its publication in extenso: 


Part I. 
Quintet in A major (Op. 20), NO. 5 sssccosssssecessssesereessessessesesseeses Roccherini. 
Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, M. Paque, and Sig Piatti. 
Recitativo e Rondo, “ Ah! non sai qual pena ””.........ceeesseee Kovcsdies Sarti. 
Mile. Luphrosyne Parepa. 
Sonato in A major (op. 25), Pianoforte .........-...ssseeseesneeens pbenens Clementi. 





Mr. Charles Hallé. 





Aria, “ Pieta Signore” ........0.0 scosscsvee Stradella. 
Capriccio, “Ii trillo Diavolo,” Violin. Tartini. 
Herr Becker. 
Part II. ie 
Grand Quartet in E flat major (NO. 1.) sccscsccee.cceseeeesersseseeses Cherubini. 


Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 





Aria, “ Pria che spunti in ciel ! Aurora”’...... Cimarosa. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. , 
Harpsichord Lessons «.ssssssecessesserescserecsseses seneesensenes ecccsssocccee CRTIAtti. 
Mr. Charles Halle. 
Grand Aria, “ Se il ciel mi divide.” (Didone.) .........+e.e00e peenenanes Piccini. 
Mile. Euphrosyne Parepa. : ‘ 
Quartet inD major” (No 4) Donizetti. 





Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 
Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 

Boccherini’s quintet, arranged for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, is one of the many works of merit that have for years been 
shelved. The time may probably return when the chamber compo- 
sitions of this master will assume, to some extent, the proportions and 
popularity they enjoyed all over Europe towards the close of the last 
century. Sarti, although one of the greatest and most industrious 
musicians of his time, is but rarely heard nowadays; and this is to 
be regretted, if the rondo be an average sample of his musical powers. 
The sonata in A major is composed of two movements, Maestoso can- 
tabile and Molto allegro, both in the key of A major. Clementi’s works 
about the era in which No. 25 was composed will ever remain en- 
during monuments of his genius and erudition. Mr. Hallé’s reading 
of the venerable founder of the pianoforte school was alike charac- 
terised by an ease, elegance, and purity of style entirely his own. The 
aria “* Pieta Signore” forms part of an oratorio by Stradella, first given 
in the church of St. John Lateran, in Rome, at the time that hired 
assassins were waiting to complete their horrid purpose. Tradition 
aflirms that the music of this oratorio had the effect of deterring them 
from carrying out the contemplated mission. Tartini’s mode of 
bowing is known to every violin student of two years’ standing; 
the capriccio called “The Devil's sonata” is rarely played. Those 
who heard Herr Becker on Monday will not easily lose remem- 
brance of him, ‘Il trillo” has five movements, all of which, with 
a slight variation, are inthe key of G minor. Cherubini’s quartet in 
E flat major was noticed on the occasion of its first performance a 
fortnight since. Cimarosa’s aria belongs to the once excessively 
popular opera ‘J Matrimonio segreto,” brought out at Vienna in 
1793. Despite the length, Mr. Sims Reeves felt it necessary to break 
through a self-made rule, and to sing the delicious melody twice. Of 
Domenicho Scarlatti the present generation know but little. His 
harpsichord lessons composed for and inscribed to the Princess of the 
Asturias show that the lady was very far in advance of the age, for 
even now they present difficulties to expert players. Not such as 
Mr. [Hallé certainly ; to him they are mere child’s play. Donizetti's 
quartet, with which the concert concluded, is not remarkable for those 
strokes of genius found in such writers as Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Spohr. Mile. Parepa and Mr, Sims Reeves were loudly ap- 
plauded in all they did by a highly discriminative and critical audience, 
the not least enthusiastic among them being the justly-renowned 
Mme. Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind.) 

Classical authors and classical players are now at a premium, 
Concerts whereat solid and enduring music form the staple material 
of amusement are attaining to their proper standard. If other proofs 
were wanting than those furnished by the weekly séances at St. 
James’s Hall, we would point to the meetings of the London Quintet 
Union, under the direction of Mr. Willy—a gentleman who has long 
enjoyed a reputation as a violinist of the first class, and who, having 
respect forthe permanency of his fame, has gathered around him artistes 
thoroughly competent to develop the resources of the composer. At 
the second meeting of the present season a highly-intelligent auditory 
testified both to the merits of the music chosen and the manner in 
which it was played. St. Martin’s Hall is one of the best-adapted 

laces in London for chamber music, which does not address itself to 
ieee assemblies, chicfly because that in any very extended area the 
most delicate effects, those which reveal the dramatic and poetic taste 
of the executants, go fur little or nothing. The first item in the 
programme was a quintet by Onslow in B flat for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, and contrabasso. This brought the executive 
skill of Messrs. Willy, Weslake, Webb, Petitt, and Reynolds 
to the test. Another quintet by the same ingenious composer, in D 
minor, for the same instruments, and Mozart’s melodious quintet in A 
(Op. 108) in which the clarionet (Mr. Maycock) stood out in bas-relief, 
were among the more massive instrumental pieces. A chamber trio 
from the pen of Professor Sterndale Bennett, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, presented an opportunity to Mr. Lindsay Sloper for 
the display of his powers. As a pianist we know of none better 
qualified for work of this kind than Mr. Sloper. In each and every 
piece enumerated in this brief review there was manifested a right 
appreciation of the music submitted, and the utmost care in revealing 





contrast to the classical compositions for instruments, Mme. Sainton 
Dolby and Miss Banks brought the charms of ‘the human voice into 
play. An aria from ‘*Clemenza di ‘Tito,” with a clarionet accom- 
paniment, earned both for Miss Banks and Mr, Maycock a general 
burst of enthusiasm. The name of Mme. Dolby is a sufficient com- 
mentary. ‘To be brief, the second meeting of the Quintet Union may 
be regarded as an advance upon the first, from the fact that the 
parties concerned become better acquainted at every performance, 
whether in private or public, with all the delicate traceries of the 
music, as well as with that peculiarity of style necessary to be 
obtained in order to perfection. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Psu!’s antidotes for the melancholi¢ and food 
for the light-hearted are as e:gerly sought for now as when “ Patch- 
work ” was first announced. Mrs, Howard Paul’s impersonation of 
Mr. Sims Reeves and his style of singing, especially in ‘¢ Fra poco,” 
and other pieces of less pretence, is a marvellous achievement. We 
defy any person who is not essentially a stock or a stone to remain 
ong ‘unmoved ” in the company of these celebrated entertainers. 








It is stated that her Majesty has presented Mr. W. B. Donne, examiner 
of plays, who has had the direction of recent theatrical performances at 
Windsor, with a handsome silver inkstand, in token that his services have 
been duly appreciated. Mr. Donne has also received her Majesty’s com- 
mands to continue to direct the Windsor theatricals. 

An English opera company will be formed at the Princess's Theatre, 
to run for fifteen weeks, commencing in May next. 

In May a fifteen weeks’ English opera season will commence at the 
Princess’s Theatre, under the direction of Dr. James Pech. Itis ru- 
moured that amongst the artists engaged are Miss Parepa, Mlle. Jenny 
Baugh, Miss Susan Pyne, Messrs. Haigh, Durand, and Weiss. The band 
and chorus will number about eighty executants. An engagement is 
also pending with Mlle. Bury, a vocalist who has created a great sen- 
sation at Berlin. 

M. Sainton and Mme. Sainton-Dolby, having returned from Paris, 
will make their first appearance together at the Crystal Palace Concert 
this day (Saturday). 

A musical soirée is announced to take place on Tuesday next at the 
Hanoyer-square Rooms, on behalf of the New National Hospital for the 
Paralytic and Epileptic. It is to be under the patronage of the Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk, Miss Burdett Coutts, Lady Havelock, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Earl of Dudley, Viscount Raynham, &c. 

The amateur performance in aid of the Royal Benevolent Society was 
duly held at Campden House, by the permission of I’. Wooley, Esq. The 
programme was as follows :— 

‘‘Our Wife ; or, The Rose of Amiens.” 





The Marquis de Ligny..........sseseceese Viscount Raynham, M.P. 
The Count de Brissac ..........c0s.eseeeee Capt. Mackinnon, A.D.C. 
DOMINGOS <ccvesvosescpisnksessserehscdareceteses Mr. Wovley. 
SDIMSONIG  peksvesiiouincacsnsssoedeisnotvesascens Lord Wallscourt. 
DONO icisistecconiassicsesdcemecmsoesetcentteee Lady Coltburst. 
MARTACUG es sasvscscasaaasansnanesnsSaceuseeise Lady Anne Sherson. 
Followed by *t The Omnibus.” ; 

NRNADE: 5c scicascsesencssscassucraccccoseTeCoune Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 
DOU ins diciindacs cuspuvaseeesee Major Mackinnon. 
PRE ORDED cccsssanessnsguceassuseerincenns Mr W. FI. Maitland. 
ON DOE sc ocavdscsvacesescudeabeceeuseuains Hon. Reginald O'Grady. 
RTIOL B RIOY soncence0cenccesasesaasecsenceses Lord Wallscourt. 
PUN wa sdeccisccnvessboasvasinusacusidessneeeve Miss Newton. 
RICE. TOQUE. .isenbasnanasetnlsacsbacercesees Miss Barker. 

Concluding with the farce of * Betsy Baker.” 
Mr. Marmaduke Mouser............s0008 Mr. Selwyn, 
RUEMRIINED os sukcasnnavcspavesmasccenacanscterass Capt. Sherson. 
PEER ROMO nn sasccsnccsveckevansssapoweaites Miss Mary Boyle. 
POUEY TIGER. .0cccisncissncsessnaserevertere Lady Anne Sherson. 


The performance of the amateurs was very creditable, and the whole 
affair passed off to the entire satisfaction of a numerous and brilliant 
audience. ‘The orchestra was under the efficient direction of Mr Godfrey, 
band-master, Grenadier Guards; and to Mr W. H. Swanborough is due 
the credit of superintending the stage arrangements, which were elegant 
and appropriate. On Thursday there was a second performance for the 
same benevolent purpose as the first. ‘The entertainments on that occa- 
sion were under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cambridge and H.R.H. the Princess Mary, and consisted of the pieces 
entitled “ A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing,” “ A Pretty Piece of Business,” 
and “ The Rough Diamond.” 

The paragraph which has appeared to the effect that the net procecds 
of the amateur performance of the Savage Club amount to 400/. is 
slightly erroneous. The accounts are not yet quite completed, but it is 
clearly ascertained that the sum to be actually divided between the 
families in whose aid the performance was instituted, will exceed 300/. 
It is very much to be regretted, upon more accounts than one, that Mr. 
Arnold, the proprietor of the theatre, did not follow the usual custom in 
such cases, by yielding up the use of his private box for the evening; 
because not only was the sum which might have been obtained for it lost 
to the charity, but had it fallen to the disposal of the committee, an 
occupant might have been procured for it more worthy of the occasion, 
and more suited to the fact that it was the box exactly opposite to that 
occupied by her Majesty and the Court. It is very much to the credit of 
the committee of management that they have kept the expenses within 
the narrowest limits possible; the only piece of extravagance committed 
being an outlay of a considerable sum in preparing the royal box for the 
reception of her Majesty. As it has been alleged that Mme. Celeste 
generously gave up the house to the club without fee or reward, itis right 
to state that 75/. were charged and paid by the club for the bare use of 
the theatre. 

The Aberdeen Herald says : “ The visit here of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean, whose third performance was given yesterday (Friday) evening, 
has been a complete success—complete alike in regard to the enthusiastic 
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reception these eminent performers have received, and the marked appre- 
ciation of their efforts by the large, fashionable, and intelligent audiences 
who have nightly been drawn to Marischal-street.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post supplies the following 
interesting item of musical intelligence:—Last night, at the Italian 
Opera, 'Tamberlik made his rentrde as Oiello. All the world knows Taui- 
berlik’s Otello is unequalled by any living tenor. Mme. Borghi-Mamo 
achieved a complete triumph as Desdemona. Never did this great artist 
sing with more care and with a more happy result. She was applauded 
throughout the performance by a crowded audience. Mme. Borghi-Mamo 
is engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Tamberlik gets 2500f. a night! 
The event at the Grand Opera is a new work by Prince Poniatowski, 
entitled “ Pierre de Médicis.". The Emperor and Empress were present 
on its first representation, and a friendly audience greeted one of the most 
magnificently got-up operas I ever witnessed. I may speak of the music at 
some future period, and when you have more space for harmonious gossip. 
We have no end of soirées and matinées musicales. Classical music is the 
rage this year at such gatherings, which are a sort of charitable contribu- 
tion to singers and instrumental performers, for there are very few in 
Paris who pay for a concert ticket without being called upon to do so for 
some special motive. Mlle. Westvali, the contralto of the Grand Opera, 
is to go to London this year, as well as our old favourite, Alboni. 
Giuglini has received a diamond snuff-box from King Victor Emmanuel. 
Mme. Penco is engaged for London. She has become a great favourite 
here, and will return to us next year. M. Jullien, I am sorry to say, is 
still suffering from mental derangement in a maison de santé near Paris. 
It would be a very convenient moment for his many friends to come 
forward and render material assistance. Poor Jullien throughout his 
career has been generous to everybody but himself. 

Respecting M. Jullien, the following more detailed information is 
supplied from another source: “Though the report of M. Jullien 
having attempted suicide is without foundation, the fact of his being now 
in a lunatic asylum, with but slender hopes of ultimate recovery, is un- 
doubted. It is also true that, owing to unsuccessful enterprises which led 
to his recent appearance before the Bankruptcy Court in Paris, he and 
those dependent on him are left wholly without resources. Under these 
circumstances a subscription has been set on foot by the friends of M. 
Jullien, to which the English public will doubtless be glad to contribute, 
in testimony of their appreciation of services long and zealously ren- 
dered. For upwards of twenty years the concerts of M. Jullien have 
afforded gratification to thousands upon thousands of persons; and it was 
not his least claim to notice that, in providing for the amusement of his 
patrons, he also contrived to improve and elevate their taste, and thus-— 
while establishing an essentially popular entertainment—to aid in the 
great work of art-progress. 

Giuglini, the tenor, is said to have written a song of a patriotic cha- 
racter, which he has dedicated and presented to the King of Sardinia. 
The acknowledgment of his Majesty was a snuftbox set with diamonds, 
worth 300. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy. ......St. James’s Hall. New Philharmonic Concerts. Evening. 
Sadier’s Wells Theatre. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. Evening. 
St. James's Hall. London Glee and Madrigal Union. #} (and through the week 
excepting Saturday, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 3 o'clock.) 
10, Hyde Park-gate, Kensington Gore. Siy. Marras’s Second .Aprés-Midi Musicale, 
3 o'clock, 
TUFs....... Janover-square Rooms. Grand Amateur Soirée Musicale. Evening. 
Web.......Tle Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Grand Patriotic Co - 20 clock. 
St. James's Hall. The Musical Society of London. Evening. 
St. Martin's Hall. Judas Maccabeus. Evening. 
Tuvrs....St. Martin’s Hall. M. Henken’s Choral Class. Evening. 
Fripay...Exeter Hall. The Seasons. Sacred Harmonic Society. Evening. 
Sat. ......Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3 o'clock. 












ART AND ARTISTS. 


HE PRIVATE VIEW of the seventh annual exhibition of pictures 
of the French and Flemish Schools, held at the Gallery, No. 120, Pall 
Mall, takes place to-day, Saturday the 17th. 

It is stated that the Queen has been pleased to present a copy of the 
portrait of Signor Lablache, executed for her Majesty by Winterhalter, to 
the surviving relatives of the departed basso. The gift is accompanied 
by a suggestion that the charge of the picture should be entrusted during 
his lifetime to Signor Frederick Lablache, and at his decease to be trans- 
mitted in succession to any of his brothers or sisters, children of the late 
Signor L. Lablache, thus providing that the picture should remain an 
heir-loom to the family. 

The new Society of Fine Arts which arose at Liverpool out of the 
differences between certain artists and other inhabitants of that town 
and the directors of the old society, has lately published a very inter- 
esting report of its progress and prospects. This report was brought 
forward at a meeting held on Saturday, the 19th inst. From this, it ap- 
pears, that the debt of 855/. 7s. Sd., incurred in the establishment of the 
society, and in adapting the Queen’s Hall for the exhibition, has been re- 
duced during the past year to 416/. 12s. 5d. Some progress has been made 
in the establishment of a permanent gallery—one of the great objects with 
the committee—and a valuable picture has been purchased from Mr. Tyrer 
as a first step in that direction. An exhibition will be opened on the 
4th of April of works now in private collections, proof engravings, 
and photographs; and this will be in addition to the annual 
autumn exhibition, which will be held in September as_ usual. 
The amount realised by the sale of pictures in the late exhibition 
was 4859/.,, an amount so large and unprecedented as to justify special 
notice. It is a particularly hopeful indication of the growth in Liverpool 
of a taste for art, and encourages very sanguine expectations. About 
1600/., or one-third of the whole amount, was spent in the works of foreign 
artists, whose pictures have proved an important and valuable feature in 
the exhibitions of this society. The council trust that their introduction 
will not prove in any respect injurious to the British school. A consi- 
derable proportion of the sales was effected through the assistance of the 
Liverpool Art Union Society. The substitution of the shilling subscrip- 
tion for one of a guinea induced a much larger portion of the public to 


interest themselves in the Art Union, and consequently the amount realised 
was very considerable. Several of the prizes fell to members of the 
working classes, who exercised very judiciously the right of selection 
secured to them by the rules of the Art Union Society. The example of 
a shilling subscription is being adopted with great success throughout the 
country. During the past year lectures have been delivered upon sculp- 
ture by Richard Westmacott, Esq., R.A.; and upon engraving by S. C. 
Hall, Esq., S.A., editor of the Art Journal. Altogether this report gives 
hopeful indication of prosperity and vigour on the part of the new society, 
of which Lord Sefton was appointed president for the ensuing year, and 
Lord Derby one of the vice-presidents. 

Mr. Grundy, of Manchester, offers a complete contradiction to the 
statement extracted from the Gazette des Beaux Arts respecting Ary 
Scheffer’s picture, “Christ Tempted by Satan.” “This paragraph,” says 
Mr. Grundy, “istotally untrue. The original picture by Ary Scheffer, 
of ‘Christ Tempted by Satan,’ is now on private view in my gallery, 
Manchester. On reading your paragraph, I immediately telegraphed to 
M. Goupil, the eminent publisher, of Paris, your statement, and in the 
evening received the following telegram: ‘C'est une calomnie, une 
absurdité. Par poste aujourd’hui, vous recevrez lettre du Ministre d’Etat.’ 
I may add that, so long back as 1848, I saw this picture in Ary Scheffer’s 
studio, and have seen it in various stages of progression since. The 
picture has been in process of engraving by M. Francois, the celebrated 
line engraver of several of the works of Delaroche. The picture is the 
property of the French nation, is exhibited by me by permission of the 
Minister of State, and will, when returned to France, be placed in the 
Louvre.—Yours, &¢e, Jonny Grower Grenpy, 4, Exchange-street, 
Manchester.” From this, strange as it may appear;,jt is evident that tle 
French Government has really done that which the correspondent of the 
Gazette des Beaux Aris pronounced to be incredible—has granted to an 
English dealer the privilege of carrying away and exhibiting abroad, for 
profit, a picture which actually belongs to the French nation; has, in 
fact, dove for a private person and a foreigner that which it would have 
refused to a departmental exhibition in France. ‘The transaction is 
certainly not easy to understand. 

The Builder says that Lord Dufferin has been excavating on the banks 
of the Nile, and we understand that a small temple, with the columns /n 
situ, and a considerable number of inscriptions, have rewarded the search. 

It is stated that Mr. Foley, R.A., has in hand a statue of one of tlie 
Brothers in Comus: this is understood to be intended for his diploma work 
upon election as Royal Academician. 

An obelisk to the memory of the late Sir James M‘Grigor has just been 
erected at Aberdeen, in the quadrangle of Marischal College, within the 
venerable walls of which building the deceased baronet was educated. 
This testimony of respect to his memory is one of a local nature, having 
no connection whatever with the memorial which owes its origin and 
much of its success to Sir James M‘Grigor’s admirers south of the Tweed. 
The Aberdeen obelisk is 72 feet high, and the material of which it is com- 
posed is highly-polished granite of a red colour, with the exception of a 
slab of grey-coloured granite, which has been introduced in the pedestal 
for the purpose of containing the following inscription: “ This obelisk is 
erected to the memory of Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart., M.D., K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &c., for 86 years Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, and several times Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
He was born in Strathspey, North Britain, on the 9th of April, a.p, 1771. 
He entered the army as surgeon of the Connaught Rangers in 1793, and 
served the two following years in the campaign of Holland. He was 
afterwards medical chief in the expedition against the Island of Grenada ; 
in the expedition under Sir David Baird, from Bombay through the 
deserts of Thebes and Suez to Alexandria; and also in the Walcheren 
expedition. He was chief of the Medical Department of the army under 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war, from the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo in the year 1811 to the final battle of Toulouse in 1814. He was 
favourably mentioned in the dispatches of all the generals under whom he 
held these reponsible posts, and was repeatedly noticed in those of the 
Duke of Wellington, who, on the 26th of July 1814, referring to the 
manner in which Mr. M‘Grigor had conducted the department under his 
direction, wrote thus: ‘I consider him one of the most industrious, able, 
and successful public servants I have ever met with.’ In the course of 
57 years of active service he was exposed to the vicissitudes of war and 
climate, besides encountering shipwreck and other dangers at sea; yet he 

lived to attain a tranquil and happy old age. He died in London on the 
2nd of April, A.p. 1858. This memorial is erected near the place of his 
education and the scenes of his youth.” The base of the obelisk is sur- 
rounded by a platform of grey-coloured granite from the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen. 

M. Sauvagest has presented to the Louvre five pieces of crockery 
known as Pieces de Service de Henri JI, These productions are supposed 
to be the work of Ascanio, the favourite pupil of Benvenuto Cellini, and 
belong to the best period of the Renaissance; only 30 specimens are 
known to exist—the Louvre had two, the Hotel Cluny one, and the Sevres 
Museum one and a fragment. The value of the five pieces now presented 
to the State may be guessed from the fact that in March 1859, at the 
sale of M. Rattin’s collection, one cup and three small salt-cellars fetched 
38,220 francs, and Baron Rothschild gave 20,000 francs for a small ewer. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—Wednesday, March 14 ; Sir Thomas Phillips, 
F.G.S., Chairman of the Council, in the chair. The paper read was 
“On the Art-Treatment of Granitic Surfaces,” by Mr. John Bell, sculp- 
tor. The author said that, although granite had occasionally been worked 
in this country locally, it did not come largely into use in our national 
and large structures until within the last 160 years, London- bridge being 
nearly the first of these public works in which it was the main material. 
The style of workmanship adopted in these cases had been in blocks—large, 
aimple, and massive ; this appeared to be the treatment proper for it. 








The Egyptians treated it in the same way, but they also added to the 
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broad surfaces thus attained a variety of decorated and illustrative 
incised ornament; and although this had not been our practice up to the 
present day, the author was of opinion that we might adopt it with ad- 
vantage—not by copying their figures and hieroglyphics, but by following 
that incised method of sculpture, which seemed to him to be as proper 
for British granite as for Egyptian; and the illustration of this idea formed 
the main object of his paper. The author touched upon the principal 
varieties of this material, and pointed out the difficulties which its extreme 
hardness offered to the introduction of the elaborate decorations which 
were adapted to softer kinds of stone. Some important advantages 
offered by the incised method of treatment were, that it could be intro- 
duced after the completion of the structure, and that it did not injure the 
profile—this latter being a point of considerable consequence. Mr. Bell 
had introduced it to a small extent on the pedestal of the Guards’ 
Memorial, now being erected in Waterloo-place. In general, it was 
better suited for the introduction of emblems and floral decoration than 
for any elaborate treatment of the human figure. The author glanced at 
the chief localities in the United Kingdom where granite was found, and 
described the method of working it, and the tools adapted for the purpose. 
In conclusion, he pointed out its peculiar suitability for drinking- 
fountains, to which floral decoration of the character he had described 
appeared to be specially adapted. 
Roya. Instirution.—On Friday evening, the 9th inst., Professor 
Faraday delivered a lecture on lighthouses to a crowded audience. He 
commenced by noticing the diffusion of the rays of light from a single 
flame, when unobstructed, and he then explained the peculiar condition 
of the rays when concentrated by reflection or refraction. Some 
beautiful refracting lanterns, such as are used in lighthouses, and a large 
lens of Fresnel”s, that had been used at the North Foreland, were exhi- 
bited to show the concentration of the rays by those means within a 
limited space and in parallel directions, without being radiated, so that 
they would penetrate to almost any distance without diminished intensity, 
excepting from the obstrustion of the vapours in the atmosphere. A 
similar effect was illustrated by a parabolic reflector, by which a dazzling 
collection of rays was concentrated wherever it was pointed. Notwith- 
standing these brilliant effects, produced by a comparatively small light, 
Professor Faraday observed that the light given by a flame cannot 
possibly be increased by such means, for all that is done by lenses and 
reflectors is to concentrate in one direction the rays that could otherwise 
be radiated all round. He then alluded to the applicability of the electric 
light for lighthouses, and, with the assistance of Dr. Tyndall, showed a 
number of beautiful experiments illustrating the effect of the light. In 
one of these experiments the electric lamp was placed in the side gallery, 
at the back of the large Fresnel lens, and the rays were concentrated on 
a screen on the opposite side, where the rays of a large lamp, with a 
burner three inches in diameter, had been previously thrown. 
The contrast between the two was very great, the rays of the 
electric lamp being concentrated in rings of brilliant white light. 
One important advantage which the electric light possesses for such 
purpose is that, as its intensity is concentrated within a space not so large 
as the flame of a candle, it can be placed nearer to the lens, and thus a 
greater number of the rays fall upon thelens. In the present state of the 
electric light, however, as produced by the action of the voltaic battery, 
it is not fitted for lighthouses, for it may be blown out with a slight puff 
of wind, and the variable condition of the battery, Professor Faraday 
observed, would prevent the use of that means of exerting it. But by 
means of magneto-electricity Professor Holmes has overcome the difficulty, 
and by a number of permanent magnets arranged on a wheel and turned 
by a steam-engine of two-horse power, a constant and steady light has 
been obtained, and for six months it has been used at the South Foreland 
lighthouse, under the superintendence of Mr. Holmes, with great success. 
Professor Faraday had on the table the first instrument by means of 
which he elicited an electric spark from a permanent magnet; and he 
showed also the action of Mr. Saxton’s improvement on it, by which a 
rapid succession of brilliant sparks could be produced ; and he expressed 
the hope that, for the honour of this country, some of our lighthouses at 
least would be so lighted. The experiment at the South Foreland had 
fully answered as a scientific experiment, though at what cost he was not 
aware. Professor Faraday stated that the greatest difficulty to be con- 
tended against is fog, which obstructs all rays of light; and the electric 
light or the lime light would also be so obstructed, though the greater 
intensity of their rays would enable them to penetrate proportionally 
farther. He concluded by illustrating the effect of fog in obstructing 
luminous rays by interposing a jet of steam between the electric lamp 
and the screen on which its rays were concentrated. 
Royat GeocrapnicaL Socrery.—At a meeting of the Geographical 
Society on Monday evening, Sir Roderick Murchison in the chair, Aus- 
tralian Discovery formed the subject of the papers communicated, and of 
the discussion. The first paper, by Mr. Macdougall Stuart, was on the 
South Australian exploring expedition into the interior of the continent. 
Mr. Stuart proceeded in a north-westerly direction from Port Augusta, 
and penetrated nearly as far as the 22nd degree of south latitude, con- 
siderably farther than any European explorer had yet reached in that 
direction. The aspect of the country was favourable, the land being un- 
dulating, open, mostly covered with vegetation, and well watered. Mr. 
Stuart was about to proceed on another expedition, furnished by an en- 
terprising settler; for in one part of the country there were indications of 
gold. He expressed the hope of being able to penetrate through the 
interior to Western Australia, and anticipated a time when all the 
sritish settlements in Australia would be connected by the electric tele- 
graph with one another and with the mother country.—Colonel Gawler 
said that the discovery by Mr. Stuart of a fertile, well-watered country 
to the north-west of Port Augusta confirmed the predictions he had made 
from meteorological observations. He had always observed that when 
the wind blew from that direction it was charged with moisture; whilst 
the wind from the north-east, which had been ascertained to be 
a saline desert, was extremely dry and parching. He said that 


Australia resembled in its physical conformation an immense crater, 
there being high mountains all round the coast, from which the 





land inclined inwards, forming a hollow ; and he believed that 
in the centre of that island-continent there would be discovered 
a large lake. The second paper, communicated by Sir G. F. Bowen, 
Governor of Queensland, described the discovery of a large, deep, and 
well-protected harbour on the north-east coast of Australia. Mr. Jukes, 
at the request of the chairman, described the character of the coast of 
Australia, particularly that of the north-east, and the coral reefs that 
extend along it. Mr. Jukes said those coral reefs, which rise only as high 
as low water, extend for 1200 miles, with an average width of 30 miles, 
and the sea close to the coral rocks has been sounded to a depth of 
1800 feet without reaching the bottom. The coral polypes which have 
produced that range of limestone rocks under the sea cannot live at a 
greater depth than 15 fathoms; therefore it is assumed that in the course 
of the countless ages during which the rocks have been forming, the 
land must have been gradually depressed. Mr. Jukes said that the 
country along that coast is more fertile than in any other part of the 
shores of Australia. The mountains are about 30 miles distant, and the 
intervening seaboard is capable of producing cotton, sugar, or any other 
produce of tropical climates. Sir Edward Belcher dissented from Mr. 
Jukes’s theory of the formation of the coral reefs, and said he had dredged 
up the living polypes from depths of 1000 feet. He mentioned variations 
in the level of the rocks at different times of observation, which showed 
that they were subjected to local ‘depressions not dependent on any 
assumed depression of the land. Mr. Crawford said he was glad to con- 
gratulate the meeting that there had at last been discovered a tract of 
land in British possession within the tropics, where cotton might be pro- 
duced in abundance, with the assistance of Chinese labour. 

ZooLocicat Socrety.—Tuesday, March 13. Dr. Gray, V.P. in the 
chair. Mr. Frank Buckland exhibited an embalmed Egyptian Ibis, and 
made some remarks upon its state of preservation, and on the causes of 
the veneration of this bird. Mr. Sclater exhibited examples of both sexes 
of Oreophasis derbianus, obtained by Mr. O. Salvin, Corr. Mem. in 
Guatemala. Mr. P. L. Simmonds announced the capture of a young 
Gorilla by one of his correspondents in Western Africa. An extract was 
read fromthe Bermuda Gazette relating to the capture of a large riband 
fish (Gymnetrus) in the Bermudas, and giving a description of the 
animal by Mr. J. Matthew Jones. Dr. Crisp read the second portion of 
his paper on the causes of death of animals dying in the 
society’s menagerie; this part relating to the birds and _ reptiles. 
The form of disease most affecting the birds appeared to be 
tubercular consumption. Papers were also read by Mr. W. Baird on a 
new Entomostracan, of the genus Estheria, from Nagpur; and on three new 
species of Molluscs from the Pacific, by Mr. W. Harper Pease. The 
secretary announced the recent arrival of two important additions to 
the Society’s menagerie, in the shape of a fine specimen of the Gigantic 
Salamander of Japan (Sieboldia maxima), and a pair of the celebrated Shoe- 
billed Stork (Baleniceps rer), from the White Nile. 





The following interesting letter on some important arrivals at the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society, in the Regent’s-park, is from Mr. F. T. 
Buckland, the son of that eminent naturalist, the late Dean of West- 
minster, and himself the author of more than one valuable eontribution 
to the literature of Natural History: “ Within the last week the society’s 
gardens have been greatly enriched by the following rare and curious 
animals. On Monday last there arrived in excellent health and vigour a 
living specimen of the ‘Gigantic Salamander from Japan.’ This creature, 
in external appearance, is not unlike the ordinary English water newt, 
which we see in stagnant ponds and ditches; but, instead of being three 
or four inches long, this Japanese creature is a little over thirty inches 
in length, and is expected to attain a much larger size. It is placed in a 
tank in the reptile house, till a new glass tank is made for it. When 
swimming about at the bottom of the water it looks like a large brown- 
coloured eel ; it does not like the light, and generally remains in the 
darkest corner of the tank. Upon close inspection, I found its colour to 
be a sort of dark chocolate, interspersed with black spots, giving a sort 
of piebald appearance. Its head is certainly most hideous. I can liken 
it only to the head of an ugly toad, considerably flattened out. It is 
about four inches across at the broadest part. The head and upper part 
of the body is studded with projecting wart-like tubercles. The mouth 
is difficult to get a peep at; it is shaped somewhat like a coal- 
heaver’s shovel. Two exceedingly minute eyes are placed on the fore part 
of the head, and are exceedingly like two white or grey-coloured glass pin 
heads. There are four toes on the front feet and six on the hind, these 
latter being slightly webbed. There are no nails to the toes, and they are 
very similar to the toes of a toad or water newt. It was bought by Cap- 
tain Taylor, in the town of Nagasaki, in Japan, being exposed there for 
sale in the public market. These creatures are very rare even in Japan; 
but, a French captain having given a considerable sum for a specimen a 
short time ago, in the market at Nagasaki, the Japanese procured this 
specimen which Captain Taylor has now brought over. He has had it on 
board his ship nearly two years, having made a sort of pet of it. He fed 
it with fish, taking with him a stock of live eels when he left Japan. 
When there were no eels the salamander would eat flesh, the entrails of 
fowls, &c. It is now fed with eels and small fish. The native habitat of 
this remarkable salamander is in the lakes and stagnant pools among the 
basaltic mountains of Japan. The first that was brought to Europe was 
by the traveller Dr. Von Siebold, and it is still alive at Leyden, and is now 
nearly a yard long. Itis, I believe, nearly twenty years since the arrival of 
this beast at Leyden, so that we have reasons for hoping that the specimen 
now in the Society’s gardens will do well. The fossil remains of a gigantic 
salamander, nearly allied to the above specimen, were, in 1726, discovered 
at Olnengen, and, until Cuvier demonstrated its real nature, passed for 
the bones of a ‘man, the evidence of the deluge’—the well-known 
Homo diluvii testis. This fossil specimen is now, I believe, at Haarlem. 
On Tuesday last a van drove up to the gardens, bringing in a large 
wooden cage two of the most extraordinary birds that can be conceived. 
They have been named by our learned ornithologist, Mr. Gould, Baleniceps 
rer. This bird is about the size and shape of astork or an adjutant bird ; 
but the bill, instead of being long and pointed, is of an exceedingly broad 
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and arched shape ; the upper mandible may be compared to a fisherman’s 
rowing boat turned upside down, and armed at the bow with an exceed- 
ingly strong and sharp hook-like process. The bill is about eight and a 
half inches long, and about four across; into this the lower jaw is beauti- 
fully adapted, and, when the mouth is opened, there is seen an enormous 
gape, a very peculiar-shaped tongue, and a leather-like membrane, some- 
what like that of the pelican, forming the floor of the lower jaw. In this 
gaping attitude the head is very like that of a whale; and Balzniceps, or 
the whale-headed, is a most happy thought on the part of Mr. Gould. 
These birds have never as yet been seen alive in Europe; they were 
brought, vid the Nile, with the greatest trouble and pains, from the 
distant regions under about the 4th degree of latitude, near the centre 
of the great African continent. The gentleman who brought them is 
Mr. John Petherick, her Majesty’s Vice-consul at Chartoum Sudan, a 
town some thousand miles above Alexandria. Mr. Petherick tells 
me these birds were caught by his men among the reeds; that they 
are fish-eaters, and live upon Jarge fish, which they cut up with their 
enormous bill before eating them. Mr. Petherick has also brought some 
of these birds’ eggs with him. These two birds alone remain alive out of 
some five or six which he endeavoured to bring to England with him. 
Besides these birds, Mr. Petherick had a somewhat larger companion 
during his long homeward voyage, in the shape of a young hippo- 
potamus, which has arrived here in excellent health and appetite. Jor 
the accommodation of “ Bo-kate,” for that is the name of the hippo- 
potamus, and for the comfort of ‘ Asalama,’ his Arab keeper, the original 
pair of hippopotami have reluctantly given up one of their sleeping apart- 
ments. I propose to give some account of this hippopotamus next 
week. We cannot give too much credit to Mr. Petherick for the energy 
and perseverance which he has exhibited in bringing home safely the two 
curious Laleniceps and the hippopotamus, or sufficiently congratulate 
Mr. Sclater (the energetic successor of Mr. Mitchell) and the society upon 
their new and valuable acquisitions.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow.......London Institution. 7. Dr. F. W. Pavy, “ On Experimental Physiology.” 

British Architects. 8 Dr. Barlow, “On Symbolism in Art, with especial refe- 
rence to Christian Art and Architecture.” 

Medical. 8}. Mr. Henry Smith, * On the Pathology and Treatment of the painful 
Ulcer of the Rectum.” 

United Service Institution. 8}. Mr. E. Loysel, “ Loysel’s Process for making Tea 
and Coffee in large Quantities for Troops.”’ Capt. J. Grant, R.A. “Grant's New 
Cooking Apparatas as introduced into the Army.” 


TUEs......Royal Institution. 8. Professor Owen, “On Fossil Reptiles.” 
Civil Engineers. 8. 
Statistical. 8. 1, Mr. F. D. Fenton, “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zea- 
land.”’ 2, Mr. C. Swarbeck Hall, “On the Vital Statistics of Tasmania.” 
Pathological. 8. 
WED. cccose Royal Soc. Literature. 44. 
London Institution. 7. Conversazione. 
Meteorological. 7. 
Society of Arts. 8. Dr. Guy, “On a New Method of obtaining Crusts of Arsenious 
Acid, with other Sublimates, and incidentally, on a new Class Lens and 
Microscope.”’ 
Ethnological. 8}. 
Tuvns. ...Royal Inst. 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Light.” 
Philosophical Club. 6. 
Numismatic. 7. 
Antiquaries. 8. 
Philological 8. 
Royal. 8}. 
yy 3 Sane United Service Inst. 3. Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, * China and Japan.” 
London Institution. 7. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, *‘On Certain Principles of 
vom and Animal Chemistry, and their Application to the Arts and Purposes 
of Life.” 
Royal Institution. 8. Mr. N. S. Maskelyne, ‘On Diamonds.” 
SAT..,.......foyal Institution. 8. Dr. Lankester, ‘On the Relation of the ’Animal Kingdom 
to the Industry of Man.” 
toyal Botanic. 3%. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ORD PALMERSTON has granted 50/. from the Royal Bounty Fund to 

J Samuel Bamford, the well-known Lancashire Liberal. It is at the same 
time understood that Mr. Bamford’s name is not permanently placed 
upon the list, there being several other claimants whose titles to the aid 
have not yet been decided upon. 

Mr. Frere, Bursar of Downing College, Cambridge, is appointed to the 
editorship of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will take place at Oxford. The first general 
meeting will be held in the Sheldonian Theatre, at three o’clock, on Wed- 
nesday, June 27, when it is expected that his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort will resign the presidency, and Lord Wrottesley, M.A., of All 
Souls’ College, V.P.R.S., F.R.A.S., the President elect, will take the chair 
and deliver an address. 
¥ {It isa fact most disgraceful to the public that the authorities at the 
British Museum Reading-room have found it necessary to remonstrate 
against the wanton destruction and maltreatment of the books on the part 
of the readers. Three books are now hung upon the walls with their 
maltreatment displayed, and an appeal to the great body of the readers 
to aid the officials in detecting the offenders, and in preventing such 
practices for the future. Meantime it is an instructive fact that a certain 
Dr. Lindner, a professor of the University of Leipsic, has just been 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for stealing and mutilating some of 
the books and MSS. in the public library of that town. Who does not 
wish that the miscreant or miscreants who have so abominably abused 
the confidence reposed in them by the trustees of the British Museum 
could be delivered over to a similar fate? 

On Monday, the annual meeting of the Printers’ Pension Society was 
held at the London Tavern, Mr. Charles Wyman in the chair. Mr. 
Hodson, the secretary, read the report, which stated that the proceedings 
during the past year had been of more than usual interest and import- 
ance. The late Mr. G. Biggs, proprietor of the Family Herald, has left a 
legacy of 500/., and the committee proposed that the interest arising from 
it should form a special pension, to be called the Biggs pension. There 
are at present 58 pensioners on the funds, to which eight were to be added 
that day, making the number 66. During the year 292/. 10s. has been 
added to the reserve fund, making the funded property 9488/. Os. 8d., of 
which amount 1200/. is for special pensions. The income of the past 
year, including the balance of 158/. 15s. from the previous year, amounted 











to 22227. 19s. The expenditure included 761/. 9s. paid to pensioners, and 
1721. 6s. 10d. other expenses, and there was a balance in hand of 
6501. 17s. 3d. The report was received and adopted, and it was then 
moved ‘That the legacy bequeathed by the late George Biggs, Esq., be 
invested, and the proceeds devoted to a special pension, to be called ‘ The 
Biggs Pension,’” which was adopted, as was also a.resolution to the effect 
that the unsuccessful candidate, of either sex, having the greatest number 
of votes, shall be entitled to the Biggs Pension. The result of the poll for 
the election of pensioners was declared, the names of the successful can- 
didates and the number of votes received by each being as follows: 
Mary Hines 6607, Job Gardner 6216, Sarah Blake 4855, Emily Gowyn 
4847, Charles Griffin 4735, Robert Chapman (the Franklin Pensioner) 
4080, Martha Gundry (the Whittingham Pensioner) 4378, and Robert 
Treble (the Fley Pensioner) 3062. The committee and officers were then 
elected, which terminated the proceedings. 

The following summary of the exact state of the University of Oxford, 
as to the respective numbers of graduates and undergraduates has ap- 
peared in the “ University Calender” for the present year: 





Members Members Members Members 
of on the 7) on the 
Convocation. Books. Convocation. 300ks, 
1 University ...... 166 ... 286 15 St. John’s ...... y > | rr 
ye eee 198 .. 3093 Ge ON dcadasananes 82 ... 153 
3 Merton............ te .. 25 17 Wadham ...... 162 ... 301 
318 ... 545 18 Pembroke ...... 12% ... 238 
J ee er 19 Worcester ...... 189 ... 321 
6 Queen’s ......... 156 ... 256 20 St. Mary Hall... 49... 71 
C2. eee i. ne 21 Magdalen Hall 137 ... 255 
8 Lincoln _......... Im .. We 22 New Inn Hall... 16... 29 
9 All Souls’ ...... wT «a. 3 23 St. Alban Hall (ia 20 
10 Magdalen ...... 166 ... 242 24 St.EdmundHall 42... 64 
11 Brasenose ...... 274 ~~... 428 25 Litton’s Hall ... 1 ... 8 
12 Compas: ..c..02.. cj rene | —- — 
13 Christ Church... 463 ... 840 3828 6345 
eS 187... = 807 
Matriculations, 1859 ...........sccescees nreerenee cided aaauhaishieaah 419 
IETS Rete te ree ee P ee ere ee te 258 
BE EEE a eerie aren ee nnn hebantiieg: Oe 300 


The numbers last year were: Members of Convocation, 3659; Members on the 
books, 6204; Matriculations, 1858, 399; Regents, 234; Bachelors, 277. 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors of Dulwich College, held 
on Tuesday last, the Duke of Wellington in the chair, Mr. Isaac Wood 
(at the request of his Grace) attended and made a representation of the 
condition of the poor sisters and brethren now located in Alleyne’s alms- 
houses, thirty in number, being ten in Bath-street, St. Luke’s—five sisters 
and five brethren; ten in Park-street, Borough; and a like number 
allotted, though not filled, by the vestry of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate 
Without. Having explained the circumstances that brought him in con- 
nection with those poor aged widows, widowers, &c., on whose behalf he 
(Mr. Wood) then appeared, he proceeded to say that, beyond residence, no 
provision had been made by that board of a pecuniary kind, and they 
were left to exist upon incomes derived from other sources, not sufficient 
to procure the ordinary necessaries of common life, as the board would 
readily conceive when it was known that 2s. per week was the fixed 
weekly income of the ten almspeople at St. Luke’s; and one of their 
number has reached her 93rd year. Those out-door pensioners (called) 
of Alleyne’s God’s Gift Charities had petitioned her Majesty, the House 
of Commons, and that board on the subject, in the hope that some pecu- 
niary provision might be made for them from that now wealthy charity ; 
and he trusted their appeal, which had been so well supported by 
petitions from ratepayers, would eventually be successful. The noble 
chairman said that they, the Board of Governors, were guided by an Act 
of Parliament passed in August 1857, and which he (Mr. Wood), upon 
reference to the 107th clause, would find did not provide for out-pensioners, 
only under special circumstances: ‘‘ when the eleemosynary branch of the 
charity, after providing for the establishment and maintenance of twenty- 
four almspeople, shall be sufficient for the following purpose, the 
governors shall appoint from time to time as out-pensioners for the time 
being, and not exceeding thirty-two in the whole. The governors may 
pay a weekly or periodical sum at the rate of 10s. per week.” 

M. de Lamartine (says a Paris correspondent of the Nord) has just met 
with an accident that his friends will hear of with pain, but which, fortu- 
nately, is not likely to lead to serious results. In stooping to pick up 
some papers, he struck his forehead against the corner of an arm chair 
with such violence as to cause him to fall back insensible. He was raised 
immediately, but found to be so seriously indisposed that he was compelled 
to keep his bed several days. Not the slightest danger is fappre- 
hended.” 

In consequence of a rumour current among a party in the Glasgow 
University, to the effect that Lord Elgin was about to resign the Lord 
Rectorship, on his return as her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary to China, the 
Independent Union communicated with his Lordship, and have 
received the following reply : 110, Eaton-square, March 12, 1860.— 
Dear Sir, my plans are not yet definitely settled, or I should have replied 
sooner to your obliging note of the 3rd inst. I can, however, assure you 
that I have no intention of resigning the office of Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. My absence from this country, if I should be required to 
proceed to the East, will not, I trust, be of long duration; and I appreciate 
the distinction which has been conferred on me by the students of the 
University of Glasgow too highly to be willing to forego it unless it shall 
be made manifest to me that the interests of the University require me 
to make the sacrifice—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, (signed) ELa1n 
AND Kincarprine.—Norman Kerr, Esq.” 

The following very modest and particularly Yankee challenge has ap- 
peared in the New York Herald: 

I learn from a stray number of your great paper that Sayers and Heenan 
have a match for June next, and I must therefore postpone the pleasure of 
fighting these men till some months later. That they may be timely advised, 
however, that I shall not only contest the championship of England and 
America, but of the world, I must beg the favour of you to insert in the columns 
of your paper the following propositions: 1. 1000 dols. that I will whip the 
winner. 2. 1000 dols. that I will whip him before the the tenth round. 3. 1000 
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dols. that I will whip him on the first round. These bets to be taken together. 
Or, 1. 5000 dols. that I will whip Sayers and Heenan both. 2. 5000 dols. that 
I will whip them before the tenth round. 3. 5000 dols. that I will whip them on 
the jirst round. ‘These bets are to be taken together, and my antagonists 
to meet me aiternately—z. e., on alternate rounds. Or, 25,000 dols. that Sayers 
and Heenan coming at me at one and the same time, I will flax them both in 
forty seconds by the watch. The fight must come off at some convenient place 
in the United States; visitors to be admitted at five dollars ahead. Children, 
ministers of the Gospel, the President of the United States, themembers of the 
Cabinet and judges of the Supreme Court, together with such high English 
officials as may attend, at half-price. Editors giving this challenge one inser- 
tion in their editorial columns admitted free. If I whip, the entire proceeds, 
together with the winnings, to be appropriated to the completion of the Wasb- 
ington Monument, and the last payment of the Mount Vernon Fund debt. If I 
do not whip, the entire proceeds, together with the winnings, to go to the 
English Government as a security fund against ‘‘ French invasion.” After the 
affair I propose to eat Sayers—W™ma. Lownpes Hotty. January 1, 1860.—I am 
a common seaman on the sharp American schooner Thunder, now discharging 
* Yankee notions” atthe Brazilian port of Parabyba, but will be in the United 
States iu a few weeks, when I shall be happy to have any propositions from 
tighting gentlemen. I have a backer in New York who will go a cool hundred 
thousanc on me. It is my honest conviction, expreased privately, that I can 
whip any ten men that ever lived. 

This certainly is the kind of gentleman who might be expected to 
back himself to “ whip his own weight in wild cats.” 

A Paris correspondent says: “ The election of Father Lacordaire to the 
Academy is another of the results arising out of the ‘Italian question.’ 
It devolved upon M. de Falloux on this occasion to inform the Sovereign, 
according to iuvariable usage, that a new member was named to the chair 
vacant by the death of M. de Tocqueville. I mentioned last week that, 
after some delay, M. de Falloux was informed that the Emperor would 
receive him on Sunday, the 4th inst. M. de Falloux bad, in fact, his 
audience on Sunday, and some curiosity was manifested as to how he 
would be received. The last time, now some years ago, that M. de Fal- 
loux had an audience for a similar object, the reception was very cold; on 
the present occasion I can assure you it was friendly, almost to cordiality. 
When M. de Falloux’s name was mentioned, the Emperor waved his hand 
to the company present in the reception-room to fall back out of earshot, 
50 or 60 paces off. The retrograde movement was promptly made. The 
Emperor, having heard the announcement by M. de Falloux of Father 
Lacordaire’s election, observed quietly that he was sorry to hear that the 
election was decided upon, because it was thought it wuuld be personally 
disagreeable to him. M. de Falloux replied that the Academy, in making 
their choice, had in view merely the reward of most eminent talent, or 
high and dignified character and bearing. The Emperor admitted that 
the eminent talent of Father Lacordaire could not be disputed The 
Emperor then turned the conversation on the state of Italy, and com- 
plained of the manner in which the clergy were acting in this regard. 
M. de Falloux respectfully suggested that the clergy must have a strong 
conviction of the justice of their cause, inasmuch as some—for instance, 
the Bishop of Arras and the Archbishop of Rennes, the most complying 
members of the Episcopacy and the most devoted to the Emperor—had 
thought it incumbent on them to take the same view respecting the 
temporal rights of the Pope. There was some further conversation on 
the Romagna, the Vicariat, &c. It is certain, however, that the Emperor 
was most polite and kind in his bearing all through; that he shook M. de 
Falloux in a very friendly manner by the hand, and said, in parting, that 
he hoped he should soon see him again, or words to that effect. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 

MmuHE ANNUAL MEETING of the subscribers to the Royal Literary 

Fund was held on Wednesday, at the office, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury; Earl Stanhope in the chair. There were also present Mr 
W. M. Thackeray, Mr. Mouckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. Panizzi, Mr. R. Bell, 
Mr. W. Tooke, the Rev. Dr. Major, Mr. F. Godwin, &c. The minutes of 
the last general meeting having been read and confirmed, the hon. secretary 
read the report of the council for the past year, from which it appeared that 
during the past year they had expended 1640/. in relieving the wants of 
distressed authors and their families. The total number of grants was 
forty-nine, of which two were of 100/. each, one of 70/., three of 60/. each, 
five of 50/. each, and the others of smaller sums. Of the applicants 
thirty-five were gentlemen and fourteen ladies. Among the latter were 
five authoresses, the other nine being the widows of authors. Several of 
the applicants were relieved for the seventh time out of the fund. Of 
the total sum distributed the gentlemen received 9852, and the ladies 
655/. The corporation commenced the year with a balance in hand to the 
extent of 205/., including which, its total income, arising from the fund, 
house property, subscriptions, and other sources, amounted to 2246). 2s. 4d.; 
deducting from which 16407. paid in grants, plus 76/. 19s. 7d.—the balance 
in hand at the termination of the year—it appeared that the cost of 
the general management of the fund amounted to 5297. 2s. 9d. 
This report having been received and adopted, the thanks 
of the meeting were voted to the registrar, treasurers, and 
auditors of the corporation for their services during the 
past year. The chairman then said it became his duty to read to the 
meeting a report of the general committee, in reference to an offer that 
had been made to the corporation through Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. 
Elwyn. This report, without stating the nature of the offer—which, ac- 
cording to rumour, was a large and valuable library—merely stated that 


there was, therefore, now no question to be brought before the meeting. 
It had fallen to his lot to take the chair at some of the meetings of the 
committee while the subject was being considered, and it was but just to 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elwyn that he should bear witness to the courtesy, 
kindness, and conciliatory spirit which they displayed throughout the 
whole proceedings. Indeed, nothing could have been more satis- 
factory. There being now no offer before the society, the question was at 
rest, and it was not desirable by further discussion to reopen the question. 
It was not, however, the wish of the committee to fetter the freedom of 
any gentlemen present, to whom it was perfectly open to raise the 
question. Thecommittee thought that such a course was not desirable, 
nor did the gentlemen themselves whose names he had already mentioned 
wish to have the discussion renewed; and he was sure the meeting would 
agree with him in the sentiment that, while gentlemen think it a duty by 
all means in their power to improve the society. they were justified in 
taking for that purpose whatever course they could reconcile to their own 
sense of justice, but that it was for the advantage of the meeting to avoid 
everything like controversy, and confine themselves to the literary and 
benevolent objects for which they had been incorporated. ‘The more they 
could, consistently with these objects, avoid all controversies of an angry 
character, the better it would be for the institution in whose welfare they 
were all concerned. The report was then adopted, after which the Bishop 
of St. David’s was elected a vice-president of the corporation in succes- 
sion to the late Lord Macaulay; the Rev. Dr. Croly, the Rev. Dr. Russell, 
and the Right Hon. E. Cardwell were elected to fill three vacancies in the 
council; and there being one vacancy on the general committee, Mr. W. 
M. Thackeray was elected to fill it. Earl Stanhope, in expressing his 
acknowledgments for the vote of thanks for his conduct in the chair, said 
he had great pleasure in announcing that the next anniversary mecting 
would be presided over by that distinguished scholar and historian as 
well as illustrious prelate, the Lord Bishop of St. David's. The proceed- 
ings then terminated. 








OBITUARY. 


| ogra: HERR, the inventor of several important methcds of printing, 
J) died last week at Wurtzburg, at the age of seventy years. He was a 
native of Wurtemberg, and followed the profession of an engineer. As 
early as the year 1810 he began to turn his attention to the improvement 
of the printing-press, which till then but slightly differed from the form 
originally given to it in the age of Gutenberg and Faust. In the year 
that witnessed the defeat of Napoleon upon the icy plains of Russia his 
assiduity was crowned with success, and in 1814 the first quick press 
ever in existence was constructed by him for the printing house of the 
Times. But, in spite of this success, his progress in life was slow. Four 
years elapsed befure he was able to establish (in conjunction with his 
friend Kinig) a small manufactory. Since then his fame gradually ex- 
tended, till at length the firm of Kénig and Bauer gained a world-wide 
reputation. The second press that issued from his hands was made for 
the office of the Spenersche Zeitung, at Berlin; the third for the State 
Printing House of Prussia; while the fourth went over to America, to 
initiate the era of machine-printing which has resulted in the stupendous 
ramifications of the daily and weekly press throughout all the towns and 
settlements of the United States. He had retired from business some 
time since, though he lived long enough to see the great improvements by 
younger inventors of his original creation. 


GRIFFIN, JAMES, Parliamentary reporter on the staff of the 
Morning Herald wewspaper, died on Monday, the 12th inst. Ina grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of a departed colleague, a writer in the Morning 
Herald informs us that “James Griffin was one of the best known 
members of the profession to which his life was principally devoted for 
a period of not less than five and thirty years; he was one of the few 
people of his class who could speak from personal knowledge of the 
debates of the unreformed Parliament, and of the brilliant intellectual 
gladiatorship of Nenry Brougham and of George Canning ; and among 
the younger men by whom he was surrounded he figured as one of those 
fine and noble natures which, by the combination of mature discernment 
and of a gracious and cheerful temperament, seem made to keep alive in 
the human heart the faith in an old-world generosity, courtesy, and kind- 
liness. The place which had known him will now ‘know him no more,’ 
but the friends who valued him in his lifetime will long tenderly cherish 
the gentle and loved memory which survives his earthly dissolution.” 
Mr. Griffin was nearly related to Gerald Griffin, who was also a reporter, 
but afterwards became better known to the literary world as the author 
of “ Gisippus” and “ The Collegians.” 


WATSON, SIR WILLIAM HENRY, Knt., one of the Barons of her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, died suddenly on ‘Tuesday, at Welshpool, in the 
county of Montgomery, whilst engaged in holding the Commission of 
Assize in that town. The state of Baron Watson’s health has given great 
uneasiness to his friends for some time past, and attempts were made to 
dissuade him from going the circuit, but to no purpose. Having attended 
Divine service on Tuesday morning, he delivered his charge to the grand 
jury, without any perceptible difficulty ; but shortly after he had con- 
| cluded, he was seized with the attack of serous apoplexy which termi- 
nated his life almost immediately. The similarity between the death of 
the learned Baron and that of the late Sir ‘Thomas Noon Talfourd is 





the committee, after carefully considering the subject, had come to the 
resolution to decline the proffered gift; whereupon the offer had been 
withdrawn, Earl Stanhope then went on to say that the meeting would 
perceive that the report was a very short one, but that he should at once 
proceed to inform those present why it was the committee did not think 
it desirable to go into the matter at greater length. It was simply be- 
cause they did not think it expedient to state anything which might lead 
to controversy. The general committee did not trouble itself with the 
nature of the offer, as their duty was merely to consider whether they 
should recommend the society to accept it, and under all the circum- 
stances of the case they decided that the offer ought not to be accepted. 
Whereupon the two gentlemen through whom it came withdrew it, and 


remarkable. The deceased judge, who was born in 1796, was educated 
at the Royal Military College, Marlow, and entered the army as cornet 
in the Ist Royal Dragoons in 1811, became a lieutenant in 1812, and, after 
| having served in Spain and France under the Duke of Wellington, ex- 
changed to the 6th Dragoons, with whom he served in Belgium and 
France in 1815. Having retired from the army, he entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s-inn, 1817, and practised for several years as a special pleader, 
was called to the bar in Lincoln’s-inn in 1832, made a Q.C. and a bencher 
of that inn in 1843, and was appointed a Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
in November, 1856, when he received the honour of knighthood. He wes 
the author of two legal works, was M.P. for Kinsale from 1841 to 1847, 
and for Hull from 1854 to 1856. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
it not exceeding 30 words in length, 


ml + . 
O BOOKSELLERS.—A MANAGER is 
WANTED for the Depository of the Book Society for 
Promoting Religious Knowledge among the Poor.—Apply by 
letter, stating age and qualifications, addressed to the Com- 
MITTEE, at the Depository, 19, Paternoster-row, E.C., not later 
than the 22nd inst 


To PUBLISHERS and FANCY 

STATIONERS.—WANTED, by a gentleman, who has 
represented a first-class house, and has a capital connection 
through the West of England, South Wales, and South Coast, 
an ENGAGEMENT. Good reference and security.—Apply to 
we R.,"" care of Mr. Kennett, York-street, Covent-yarden, 


BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
PATERNOSTER-ROW.—To be LET, a 


- small convenient OFFICE, on the first floor of a house 

in the best part of the row, near Cheapside.—For particulars 
apply at 67, Paternoster-row. 

rr Cc als r 

IBRARY, NEWS, and STATIONERY 

“ BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, doing 10/. a week. 

Present Proprietor nine years. Price, including fixtures, 

stock, and about 1200 volumes by modern authors, 1501. Rent 

low, part let off.—Apply to Mr. Wymer, No. 3, Mecklenburgh- 

terrace, Gray’s-inn-road. 


OOKSELLER, STATIONER, &c.—To 
a” be SOLD, in the West of England, a flourishing BUSI- 
NESS. Rent only 252. Returns 600d. Sum required about 
5001. Good reasons will be given for sale.—Apply to Mr. 
Hatch, 5, Chapter-chambers, Paternoster-row, 


ratTry Al a) . 

’ I ‘10 BOOKSELLERS.—The old-established 
: and well-known BUSINESS of John Kendrick, late of 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, deceased, te be SOLD under 
the order of the Court of Chancery, together with the lease 
and stock (with or without the outstanding debts), in one lot. 
—Parties willing to tender for the same are requested to com- 
municate immediately with Mr. J. W. NICHOLSON, solicitor, 


48, Lime-street, London. 
RETAIL BOOK- 























N_ old-established 
SELLING and STATIONERY BUSINESS, of a first- 

class connection and known respectability, on the coast of 
Sussex, to be now DISPOSED OF, by Private ‘Treaty, the 
proprietor wishing for retirement, but would continue to super- 
intend for a time if required. The business premises are very 
extensive, and an excelient dwelling house is attached. Such 
an ernany for succeeding at ouce to a valuable business, 
now in full trade, seldom occurs. An arrangement for a 
limited partnership, and to purchase in portions, might be 
made.—Letters may be addressed to Messrs, WHITTAKER and 
Co,, Av » Maria-lane, city. 


r Y ’ ‘ r 

O BOOKBINDERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
Sand STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, the BUSI- 
NESS of a Bookbinder, established upwards of thirty years. 
The plant in the workshop isin first rate condition, comprising 
a rolling machine by Sherwin and Cope, presses of the best 
quality, and a very large assortment of finishing tools of every 
pattern, Every accommodation will be piven to the purchaser, 
and the amount ofthe returns stated. There isalso the business 
of a bookseller and stationer carried on in the front shop 
upwards of twenty vears, together with a circulating library, 
consisting of works by the most popular authors. This branch 
of the business may be greatly improved by adding the news- 
paper trade, as there is no business of that description near 
the premises. The louse is held on lease for twenty-six years 
unexpired, at a low rent, which may be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms. ‘Tlie above premises are situate within a mile 
of the three bridges, on the Surrey side. Satisfactory reasons 
will be given for the present proprietor relinquishing. For 
particulars apply to Mr. GARMESON, bookseller, 9. ‘Temple- 
ate Whitefriars; or to Mr. Harris, stationer, 1, Queen- 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
O PUBLISHERS.— For SALE, the 


COPYRIGHT of a DRAWING of MADRAS, a Busy 
Scene, extending trom the Flag Staff, Fort St. George, to the 
very north extremity. To be seen at 6, Trafalgar-square, 
Stepney. Drawn by Wim. Scott. 

USEFUL TO ALL WHO BUY OR SELL. 
Just published, feap. 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 
HE COMMEKCIAL HAND-BOOK: 

A Guide to the Trading and Commercial Terms and 
Phraseology of the Day. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, E.C¢ 





wel 2 

CROSS and SON, Lithographers, &c., 
e EXECUTE in a superior style, on very moderate 
terms, every description of COMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPHY, 
Steel and Copperplate Engraving and Printing. Estimates 
forwarded. Contracts with large consumers. J. Cross and 
Sow, Lithographers, Engravers. Steam Machine Printers and 
Stationers, 18, Holborn-hill, E.C. Established 1813, Works, 
Baldwin's-gardens. 











N ORE THAN ONCE, since the promul- 

gation of the Budget, we have pointed 
attention to the injury with which the English 
publisher is threatened by the abolition of the 
duty on books imported from abroad. It is, 
no doubt, an indirect injury, but it is none the 
less to be deprecated on that account. When 
the duties on books imported cease, the 
custom-house officer will of course give up 
inspecting packages containing books, and 
there will not be the slightest check on the 
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importation of cheap Continental and American 
reprints of English copyright works. This is 


have good reason to believe, is exciting con- 
siderable alarm and apprehension among pub- 


by their isolation and seeming incapacity for 


with the emphasis which the mischief by which 
they are menaced requires. 


right works may be imported into this country. 


to the foreign or American reprinter, and 
receive the results of his order through the 
ordinary channels of transport, passing un- 
challenged at the Custom-house. Or he may 
import the books he wants, when either him- 
| self or one of his friends visits the Continent 





or America. Mr. Gladstone usually sees three 


imported books, with a perversity which seems 
to dog him whenever he touches on questions 
connected with literature and its producers, 
he saw only one. In introducing his 
Budget, the right honourable gentleman 


introducing foreign reprints in their port- 
manteaus or carpet-bags, as if there were no 
other course open to the would-be purchaser 


discuss the good taste of the chuckle which the 


his way to indulge in, when he came to the 
subject of the traveller and his carpet-bag 
stuffed full of foreign reprints. Mr. Gladstone 
seemed actually rejoiced at the prospect. 


the old system, ‘is protected in a simi- 
lar way,” as if there were any other pro- 
perty in the same category as a book. From 
the very nature of the case, the English pub- 





plunder, on the part of Continental and 
American pirates, which no other English 
trader is subject to; and in all civilised countries, 
literary property, from the peculiarity of its 
component elements, has received a ‘“ protec- 
tion ” which is perfectly compatible with Free 
Trade, and which is (in fact, though not in 
semblance) precisely the same as that with 
which the law guards our houses from the 
burglar and our pockets from being picked. 
But, although there is another mode than that 
pointed out bythe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in which foreign reprints may be imported, the 
injury, from his own point of view, may prove 
by no means inconsiderable. Travelling is on 
the increase. Thousands, literally, of English 
tourists visit the Continent every year, belong- 





ing, moreover, to the wealthier classes, and 
each of them may bring home a very pretty 
little library of English reprints at the expense 
of the English publishers. When a young lady 


combination, from making their voice be heard | 


alluded simply to the possibility of travellers | 


of piratical reprints. We shall not pause to | 


lisher is exposed to an organised system of | English works ? 


| mart of Leipzig, to petition the King of Saxony 
not to renew the copyright treaty with England ; 


a very serious contingency, which already, we | and they must have heard with delight of the 


speech of Mr. Gladstone. There will really 
be nothing to bar a wholesale Continental 


lishers, who as usual, however, are prevented, | piracy of such a series as Mr. Murray’s Hand- 


books, for instance. Hitherto there was this 
slight check imposed, that, if a French pub- 
| lisher pirated the Handbook of France, or a 
German one that of Germany, for the use of 


When the duty is abolished there will be | our tourists on the Continent, the English 
two modes under which pirated editions, or | purchaser could not bring it home in his 
cheap though not pirated editions, of Conti- | carpet-bag; it was seized by the custom-house 
nental and American reprints of English copy- | officer. 


Even this slight obstacle will be 
removed under the new system which delights 





The English buyer may send his orders direct } the heart of Mr. Gladstone. And of course, 


having neither author nor compiler to pay, the 
foreign publisher can always bring out an 
edition of an English book so as to undersell 
the English holder of the copyright. 

It is not, however, as we have already indi- 
cated, merely the traveller with his carpet-bag 
whom the English publisher has to fear. There 


courses to be pursued ; but on this question of | may be a direct importation of foreign reprints, 


| as of any other commodities. Mr. Williams, 
of the respectable firm of Williams and Nor- 
' gate, in a letter to a contemporary, seeks, 
| indeed, to console the London publisher, and 
| to neutralise the fear (which no one ever enter- 
tained) of a public sale in England of cheap 
| foreign or American reprints. Mr. Williams 

says that ‘the importation for sale would be 
| the act of a madman, for the certainty of an 
‘injunction’ from the publisher would sweep 
| away not the profits on the sale of a few copies 


Chancellor of the Exchequer stepped out of | of the book, but the whole gross amounts of 


the sale of an edition.” Even this applies 
| to the public, and not to the private sale of 
foreign and American reprints, which in many 
vases could be easily managed, and which in- 


“No other property,” he said, speaking of | junctions would be inoperative to check. But 


what is to hinder an English book-purchaser, 
one, we will suppose, who is forming a library, 
from writing to an American bookseller and 
ordering a large supply of standard copyright 
The difference in price be- 
tween the publications of the English copyright- 
| owner and those of the American pirate 
would, if the order attained a certain extent, 
very much more than compensate for the ex- 
penses of freight, &c. There is no need even 
to send the order across the Atlantic. There 
is Paris, with numerous English reprints ; there 
is Leipzig, where Mr. Bernard ‘Tauchnitz 
brings out an excellent and a cheap edition of 
English classics. _We mean no reflection upon 
| Mr. ‘Tauchnitz. It is perfectly true, as Mr. 
| Williams says, that Mr. Tauchnitz is no pirate, 
| and that all his reprints are made by honour- 
| able arrangements with English authors and 
| publishers ; but these arrangements were made 
| with a view to the Continental market, not to 
| importation into this country. Mr. ‘Tauchnitz 
| 
| 
| 
| 





would, of course, be helpless in the matter. 
He would be bound to supply orders, where- 
ever they came from—Paris, Boulogne, or 
Ostend. 

The case being as it has been put, there is 








or a young gentleman proposes the purchase of | ut, t] 
a new book, it will be competent, under the | evidently at least one course which it is incum- 
new system, for pater or materfamilias to say: | bent on the English publishers to pursue, If 
“QO, wait till we go to Paris in the autumn; | they, paying large sums for copyright, are to 
we shall get it so much cheaper there.” Brown | be exposed to the competition of foreign and 
will say to Jones en route for the Continent: | American publishers, they ought to take up 
“ Jones, here is a list of English books which I | the international copyright question with a 
want you to get for me abroad ; they will not | viewto its universal and satisfactory adjustment. 
cost me there a quarter so much as here ;” and | Tlie decision come to by the German book- 
Robinson, sitting by, will say: ‘‘ When you | sellers at Leipzig, and already referred to, may 
are about it, you had better get me a Macau- show them what is the feeling of a large por- 
lay or.Tennyson;” and so forth. Supply will! tion of the members of the Continental Trade, 
follow demand. It is not long since we chro- | and what is threatened unless prompt action be 
nicled the decision solemnly come to by the taken. Fortunately, the Governments of the 
German booksellers’ union, at the great book | Continent entertain more honourable views of 
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literary property than are held by the German | 


booksellers, and our Foreign Secretary, Lord 
John Russell, is himself an author. Fortu- | 
nately, too, there never was so strong a dispo- | 
sition as now on the part of the leading Ameri- | 
can publishers to forward an international | 
copyright treaty with England. Of this, we 
have just received a new and gratifying proof. | 
The Booxsrerers’ Recorp of the 24th Decem- 
ber last contained some editorial remarks on 
the question of an International Copyright 
Treaty, from which, for a reason that will 
presently be apparent, we quote the follow- 
ing passage: ‘The apathy,” we said then, 
‘displayed by British publishers on the subject 
of American copyright may be attributed to 
the fact that, in making their calculations, 
they look solely to the British public, and that 
they find their profit in supplying the demand 
of the purely British public. But their attitude 
of indifference hecomes marvellous when con- 
sideration is paid to the enormous and peculiar 
market presented to them by the reading 
public of the United States of America. The 
States possess a population which in numbers 
treads fast on the heels of our own, speaking 
and reading the same language—which is all 
but universally educated—which looks with 
the utmost eagerness for the productions of the 
British press—which, indeed, is far more ready 
than our own reading public to welcome a 
certain class of literary novelties—and which, 
due allowance even being made for the dif- 
ference of price here and there, is infinitely 
more given to book-buying than ourselves. 
Yet such a market, which it needs only due 
pressure from without on a Foreign Secre- 
tary to open to the publishers of Great Bri- 
tain, is so disdained by the powerful body 
of British publishers, that their voice is never 
heard on the American copyright question. It 
is not even as if they were threatened by a 
very formidable opposition on the other side of 
the Atlantic. American authors are in favour 
of an English copyright, because its existence 
would render themselves of more importance, 
in lessening the constant efflux of cheap printed 
copies of English books. The American pub- 
lishers are in favour of it, and we say so ad- 
visedly—meaning, however, the more respect- 
able and opulent among them. A good copy- 
right treaty would bestow on them, for a due 
consideration, an ownership in English books 
like that which is possessed by English pub- 
lishers, and would make their operations much 
less dubious and hazardous than at present. 
The piratical scramble for English books which 
seme just now in America only favours the 
owest and most unscrupulous of ‘the Trade’ 
in the United States. The really wealthy as 
well as respectable publishers of America would 
hail with joy such a modification of the present 
system as might give them an American pro- 
perty in the chief productions of contemporary 
British literature.” Now the whole article 
from which this is an extract is reprinted 
in the American Publishers’ and Literary 
Gazette of the 25th of February last, and 
without an objection being taken to it, or 
indeed without comment of any kind. It 
happens, too, that the American” Publishers’ 
Circwar is the official organ of the chief 
members of the Trade in the United States, 
and we may reasonably consider the republi- 
cation by it of our remarks a virtual indorse- 
ment of them by the American publishers. 
We are given to understand, moreover, that a 
recent case of domestic piracy has strengthened 
what we have always considered to be the wish 
of respectable American publishers for an 
international copyright. Under the old system, 
when advance-sheets of new works were paid 
for by American publishers and procured from 
those of England, it was usual with the 


unscrupulous American firm announced another 
and cheaper edition of M‘Clintock. The 
respectable American publishers are now there- 
fore thoroughly wearied of what we have 
termed the “piratical scramble” for new 
English books, and would, we believe, most 
willingly co-operate with their English brethren 
to procure an International Copyright Treaty, 
Enough, however, for the present. We can 
only repeat what we said on the 24th of Decem- 
ber last, in the article already alluded to: 
‘‘How, with all these considerations staring 
them, as it were, in the face, British publishers 
can sit still with their hands folded, and decline 
or disdain to stir in the matter, fills us with 
unaffected surprise. We, of course, can 
merely state their claims, and urge the injury 
which they are doing themselves by their 
present apathy and indifference. It must be 
for themselves to act.” 








BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appearin this department of the 
BooksELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR Will oblige be 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the oftice, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.] 





Messrs CHAPMAN AND HALL have in the press 
“Lays and Legends of Rome: with a prologue and 
epilogue.” By Idea. 

Mr. THomas Honcson is about to add to his two- 
shilling series of novels, Alexandre Dumas’s “ In- 
genue or the Death of Marat.” 

Dr.CHarces Mackay is editing, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, ‘The Jacobite Minstrelsy of Scot- 
land,” for Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co. 

Frency PArer.—We hear of tenders being made 
already by French paper-makers to supply a good 
paper for printing purposes at 21d. a pound to London 
consumers ! 

Messrs. Macmititan AnD Co., of Cambridge, are 
preparing for publication the series of thoughtful 
papers whichappeared in the Dublin Uviversity Maga- 
zine, with the title of ‘‘ Artist and Craftsman.” 

Tue “ ProLtecomena Locica” of Mr. Mansel, 
the Bampton lecturer of 1858, is reaching a second 
edition, which will be one both corrected and en- 
larged. The publishers are Mr. Henry Hammans, of 
Oxford, and Messrs. Whittaker and Co., of London. 

Tue seconp VoLuME of Dr. Wm. Bell’s “ Shake- 
speare’s Puck and his Folks-lore,” completing the 
work, isin the press, and will appear immediately. 
It will contain an appendix of proofs of Shakespeare’s 
residence in Germany. 

A new work “On the Treatment of Patients 
after Surgical Operations,” by Mr. James Paget, 
F.R.S., Surgeon-Extraordinary to the Queen, and 
Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, is 
preparing for publication by the Messrs. Longman. 

Two Works oF Mr. GeorGE Auaustus SALA, his 
“Baddington Peerage’’ (contributed to the J/lus- 
trated Times), and his olla podrida, ‘‘ Lady Chester- 
field’s Letters to her Daughter,” which appeared in 
the Welcome Guest, are each to be published in a 
collective form by Messrs. Houlston and Wright. 

Screntiric LireraTurRE is about to receive an 
important accession. It is not every day that an 
Owen edits a John Hunter. Mr. John Van 
Voorst, the well-known scientific publisher, has in 
the press ‘‘ The Posthumous Papers of John Hunter 
on Natural History, Physiology, Generation, Psych- 
ology, Paleontology, and Comparative Anatomy.” 
Edited, with Notes, by Professor Owen. 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons are preparing a 





new monthly serial issue for juveniles, to commence 
on the first of May. It is to consist of original tales, 
and to be entitled ‘‘ The Magnet Stories for Sammer 
Days and Winter Nights,” the story in each number 
to be complete in itself. The author of ‘A Trap to 
catch a Sunbeam,” Mr. Geldart, Mrs. Webb (the 
author of Naomi”) are among the contributors 
announced. 

THAT VERSATILE LitreERATEUR, Mr. LASCELLES 
WRAXALL, is soon to appear as the author of a work on 
a special department in natural history, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houlston and Wright. It will be 
entitled “‘ Life in the Sea,” a popular account of the 
habits, functions, &c., of marine animals. 

THE WORK DEVOTED TO THE FEMALE CELEBRI- 
ries of the present and of the last two centuries, 
which we announced some time ago as in preparation 
by Messrs. James Hogg and Sons, is promised in a 
few days. It will be the joint production of Grace 
and Philip Warton. The following lady notabili- 
ties will figure in it:—Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Madame Roland, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Georgiana, Duchess of beveniiies, Letitia 





American Trade to respect the agreement. 
But in the recent case of Captain M‘Clin- 
tock’s narrative of the voyage of the Foz, 
of which advance-sheets were procured by 
the eminent Boston firm, Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, from Mr. Murray, the old tacit under- 
standing was infringed, and a more than usually 


Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), Madame de Sevigne, 
Sydney Lady Morgan, Jane Duchess of Gordon, 
Madame Becamier, Lady Hervey, Madame de Stael, 
Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, Lady Caroline Lamb, Ann Sey- 
mour Damer, La Marquise du Deffand, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Montagu, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, La 
Marquise de Maintenon. Certainly an attractive 
ist. 





Messrs. Hovutston anp Wricut promise on the 
31st a volume entitled ‘“* The Gardener’s and Farmer's 
Reason Why: a Popular Handbook in Question and 
Answer,” by the Author of “ Enquire Within upon 
Everything.” 

TEMPERANCE LITERATURE is becoming important. 
The tirst and second editions were exhausted in a 
fortnight of Mr. Henry Wood’s story of ‘* Danesbury 
House,” the temperance tale for which 100. was 
unanimously awarded by the adjudicators after a 
competitive examination. It is now in its Twelfth 
Thousand! 

Mr. LAvuRENCE OLIPHANT is about to meet witha 
French rival in the person of the Marquis de Moyes, 
who was attaché to Lord Elgin’s French colleague in 
the embassy to China, Baron Gros. The Marquis’s 
“ Recollections of the Baron Gros’s Embassy in China 
and to Japan in 1857-8,” are to be published in 
English by Messrs. Richard Griffin and Co. 

Tue DrawBack oN Parer.—The London Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Chater is chairman, concluded 
an arrangement with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the following effect :—1. The committee 
waive the right of export for reimportation. 2. The 
Chancellor embodies in the Bill for abolishing the 
paper duty clauses securing a full drawback upon 
paper upon which duty may be paid between the 
passing of the Act and the 15th of August next; and 
a drawback of one penny per pound upon paper upon 
which duty shall have been paid previously to the 
passing of the Act. 

Mr. TEGETMEIER, Secretary to the Apiarian So- 
ciety, has, at the request of the committee, prepared 
a practical treatise on the management of bees, to be 
entitled ‘“‘ The Handbook of Profitable Bee-keeping.” 
In addition to the details ef the most approved 
methods followed in England and Scotland, it will 
contain an account of the mode of management em- 
ployed by Dzierzon, which has given so great an im- 
petus to bee-keeping in Germany; a notice of the 
most approved American hives, and of the newly in- 
troduced species of bee known as the Ligurian (Apis 
Ligustica). The work will be published early in the 
Spring by the Messrs. Longman. 

An Apvertisinc Acent.—On Friday, in the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Mr Carl Hossfeld, adver- 
tising agent and manager to the proprietor of 
La Presse de Londres, applied before Mr Com- 
missioner Murphy, under the Prison Act. This 
case was before the Chief Commissioner on a 
former occasion, and reported in Tue Boox- 
SELLER’s Recorp. The insolvent was on bail, 
and appeared on the original order in the name of 
“ Housefield,” which he had adopted, when in fact 
his name was “Carl Hossfield.” When this case 
was called, no one appeared to oppose. Mr Sargood 
explained to the learned Commissioner that the Chief 
Commissioner bad allowed a second order to be issued 
in the name of ‘‘ Hossfield.” The insolvent had peti- 
tioned as “ Housetield,”’ which name he had used in 
this country, where he had been a printer and agent 
to the proprietor of La Presse ‘de Londres. Mr. 
Commissioner Murphy thought the matter had better 
stand over to the day for which the second order had 
been issued. Mr Sargood mentioned that the second 
hearing was appointed for the 19th March inst. The 
learned Commissioner assented to the adjournment of 
the case, and enlarged the discharge on bail until the 
19th March inst. 

A BooxseLLer’s APPEARANCE IN THE INSOL- 
vext Desrors’ Court.—On Wednesday, in the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court, Frederick George Dye, a 
bookseller in King’s-road, Bedford-row, applied under 
the Protection Act. Mr. Sargood appeared for Mr. 
Clements, a schoolmaster at Turnham. When the 
case was called the learned counsel said he should, 
with the permission of the court, reserve his opposi- 
tion until the next occasion. The insolvent had been 
employed by Mr. Clements to sell some books for him, 
and some money had been paid. He was sued in the 
County Court, and the complaint could be entered 
upon on thenext occasion. Mr. Commissioner Murphy 
yielded to the application, and would hear this op- 


| position on the day appointed for the final order. 
| The insolvent subsequently appeared, and the second 


hearing was appointed for the 17th April, and the 
protection was accordingly renewed. On the sche- 
dule the insolvent made a long statement of his trans- 
actions with Mr. Clements, and of the proceedings 
in the County Court. The insolvent had some debts 
owing to him, and alleged that one cause of his in- 
solvency arose from the bad debts he had owing to 
him, and another from the proceedings which had been 
adopted against him in the County Court of Clerken- 
well, and the balance now due to the opposing credi- 
tor. The case was accordingly appointed for the 17th 
April, and the insolvent left with his protection. 

Tre ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the members of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, was held at the 
Albion Tavern, on Thursday last—Edmund Hodgson, 





Esq., in the chair. The report of the committee was 
of ahighly encouraging character ; the lively interest 
taken in the institution, so far from abating, more 
than ever forms the topic of conversation amongst 
the members of the trade, and the number of new 
members during the past year has far exceeded that 
of many previous years. Since the last report fifteen 
members have been removed by death, including the 
early patron and first president, Cosmo Orme, Esq. 
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who, during his lifetime, bad been a most munificent 
contributor to the funds of the institution, and at his 
death bequeathed 300/., Three per Cent. Consols, to 
the Institution, and 7002. to the permanent fund of 
the Retreat. The cases of sickness and distress that 
have been brought before the relief committee have 
been liberally attended to; they are generally of such 
a character as to excite gratitude for the means at 
disposal: the amount thus distributed gradually 
increases from year to year, nevertheless the funded 
property also gradually increases. The amount 
distributed during the past year was 967/. 8s.; the 
amount at present in the hands of the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, 22,8647. 16s. 9d. 
Summary of persons receiving assistance during 
1859:—Permanent Relief: two retail booksellers, 
71l.; two widows of retail booksellers, 34/. 6s. 8d.; 
one widow of wholesale bookseller, 35/.; six assist- 
ants, 196/. 13s. 4d.; three widows of assistants, 
721.—4091. Temporary Relief: two retail booksellers, 
38/7. 10s. ; five widows of retail booksellers, 541. 7s. ; 
fourteen assistants, 185]. 9s.; thirteen widows of 
assistants, 251/. 17s.; one orphan child, 13/. 5s.; four 
children deserted by their father, 15.—5582 8&3, 
Together, 9671, 8s.—Publisher’s Circular. 

PuBLISHERS have been rather taken aback by Mr. 
Gladstone’s unexpected attack on them in the debate 
on the second reading of the Paper Duty Bill. Mr. 
Gladstone averred that they bad a monopoly; that 
English books of the first class were three times as 
dear as in any other country of the world, and that 
the Railway Library of fngland was infinitely 
inferior to the Railway Library of France. Here 
are pretty charges! On what ground conceivable or 
actual the business of publishing can be called a 
monopoly, Mr. Gladstone did not state, and nobody 
else can find out. It is simply not true that 
English books of the first class are three times as 
dear as those published in any other country. The 
best test is that of a copyright translation, and if Mr. 
Gladstone will compare the price of Mr. Bentley’s 
English version of M. Guizot’s Memoirs, for 
instance; or of Freytag’s “ Debit and Cr: dit,” with 
the prices of the originals, he will find that his 
Statement is very wide of the mark. The 
American pirates, of course, who steal their 
goods ready made, can sell them again at 
a lower price than that originally charged by those 
from whom they were stolen. But when the Ameri- 
can publisher has to pay fcr copyright, it will be 
found that the English edition is not three times, or 
twice as dear as the American. ‘‘ Bancroft” and 
“Prescott ” were published in this country at prices 
as nearly as possible equivalent to those charged for 
them in the States. And as it happens, Mr. Bohn’s 
libraries, which are certainly books of ‘the 
first class,’’ are published at so low a price that Mr. 
Bohn can defy even the American pirates, and after 
paying for freight, can sell them in the market of the 
United States. As to the Railway Libraries of 
France and England, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has blundered again. The only French 
Railway Library worth anything is the “ Biblio- 
theque des Chemins de Fer,” which, great as are 
its merits, is outdone both in cheapness and excel- 
lence by such serial issues as Mr. Murray’s ‘* Home 
and Colonial Library,” and “ Reading for the Rail,” 
the Messrs. Longman’s “ Traveller's Library,” and 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall's cheap railway publica- 
tions, not to speak of the Messrs. Routledge’s shilling 
volumes, which are to all intents and purposes a 
railway library. Mr. Gladstone contented himself 
with assertions, but in his sweeping denunciation of 
the English publishers, he adduced not a single one 
of those stubborn things called facts. 

Tue Paper-MAKERS’ Reply tro Mr MILNer 
Gisson.—Elsewhere will be found the principal pas- 
sages of Mr. Gibson’s speech on the repeal of the 
paper duty. His statements are thus replied to in a 
document emanating from the Association of Paper- 
makers:—' 1. We are told that England abounds in 
raw material for our manufacture, and that, not- 
withstanding the increase in the quantity of paper 
made, the price of rags has fallen 40 per cent. since 
1836. What are the facts? We paid in 1836 for 
black bagging 14s. per240lb. ; we now pay 35s. We 
paid in 1836 for coloured rags 5s. per cwt. ; we now 
pay lls. or 12s. We paid tor Hamburgh FF. 18s.; 
we now pav 23s. We paid in 1840 for Manchester 
fines 23s. 6d.; we now pay 26s. 6d. The fact is, 
therefore, the very reverse of that stated. 2. We 
are told that rags are no cheaper in France than in 
England, as in 1857 we exported 530 tons of rags to 
that country, the French paper-manufacturers giving 
us the very highest price for them. This would have 
been a startling fact if true, but the paper-makers of 
France never had an ounce of them ; they were all 
woollen rags, only fit for conversion into cloth. The 
following extract from a letter of one of our prin- 
cipal rag-merchants will prove this :—‘ ‘ London, 
March 13, 1860. The rags exported to France in 
1857 were woollen rags only, the greater portion of 
which were exported by us; the demand for them 
sprang up in France in consequence of the high price 
of wool.’ 3. We are told that flax refuse may be 
extensively used in the manufacture of paper. So it 
may be, and so it has been for the last fifty vears ; but 
it cannot be grown for this purpose, as the flax itself, 


twine and rope and other purposes than the paper- 
maker could afford to give. Mr. Milner Gibson’s 
model agriculturist, who grew flax at a greater 
profit than wheat, converted the flax straw into fibre, 
he says, for the Leeds flax market ; but he did not 
send it toa paper-mill! 4. We are told that it is a 
mistake to suppose there is any deficiency in the 
supply of rags, if we take the whole world as the 
source of supply, instead of two or three particular 
countries. We believe this to be true; but, unfortu- 
nately, we are shut out from free access to all 
countries, with one or two exceptions. 5. We are 
told that large quantities of straw may be converted 
into paper. No doubt they may be, but at the best 
straw paper is but a bad substitute for paper made 
from rags. 6. Weare told the processes of paper- 
making in America are far superior to ours. We can 
only say that the price of printing paper in America 
is 1d. per lb. higher than that of English paper of 
corresponding quality, apart from the duty. 7. We 
have been told that the prohibition of the export 
of French rags was to be removed. We now find 
that, in its stead, there is to be an export duty of an 
amount at the present time unknown, but which pos- 
sibly may be tantamount to a prohibition. There 
are in nearly all countries prohibitions on the export 
of our raw materials or export duties upon them 
equivalent to from 1d. to 1}d. per 1b. on the manu- 
factured article, and it is now proposed to expose us 
to an unfair and ruinous competition with foreign 
manufacturers, to whose markets for materials we 
are denied access, while at the same time our Govern- 
ment will give effect to and perpetuate the protec- 
tive policy of other countries. London, March 14.” 
RaGs anp Paren.—On Monday night, before the 
discussion on the Paper Duties Bill, Mr. Puller 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it was the intention of the French Govern- 
ment to impose any duty on the export of rags from 
France when the existing prohibition should be re- 
moved; and, if so, the amount of such duty; and 
whether any steps had been taken, or would be 
taken, by her Majesty’s Government for obtaining a 
free export of rags from those countries in which the 
export is now either prohibited or restricted by heavy 
duties, viz., Belgium, Holland, Germany, Spain, and 
Portugal?” Lord John Russell replied that “Her 
Majesty’s Government had heard from our ambas- 
sador at Paris that it was pretty certain an export 
duty on rags leaving France would be levied. The 
amount of that duty, however, had not been decided 
upon, but he hoped it would not be heavy. In 
answer to the second question, he had to state that 
the Government would take steps to obtain the ex- 
port of rags from the other countries to which the 
honourable gentleman referred.”——In addition to 
the condensation of newspaper correspondence in 
our last on the great rag and fibre ques- 
tion, the following may be of interest :— 
1. From a letter in the leading journal, from Mr. 
Richard Herring, who describes himself as author of 
“Paper and Paper-making, Ancient and Modern,” 
we extract the following: ‘‘ From a personal ac- 
quaintance with most of the leading manufacturers, I 
can distinctly state that, although some new fibre is 
being constantly proposed to them for adoption, there 
is at present nothing whatever known which is capable 
of being converted into a fair quality of printing 
paper, for which, as a matter of course, there is the 
greatest demand, and for which the demand, owing to 
the repeal of the duty, will be mainly increased. As 
regards the fibre referred to by Mr. Routledge, from 
which he manufactures cartridges and printings, there 
can be no doubt that for a variety of uses the paper 
turned out may be very serviceable; but any person 
acquainted with that quality which will be more ge- 
nerally known in the paper trade as ‘ 260 mill,’ and 
which approximates closely to the commonest de- 
scription of the penny newspapers, will understand 
that such material for the great bulk of printing 
paper is utterly useless.” 2. ‘A Paper-maker” 
writes thus to the Zimes: “The paper duty is 
doomed, and we rejoice at it, and a satisfactory ar- 
rangement has now been made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for allowing the drawback of the duty 
upon the stocks of paper in hand. We may also re- 
gard the free importation of rags and other paper- 
making materials from France as having been con- 
ceded to us, and may hope that until we are allowed 
free access to them our present import duty of a penny 
per pound on foreign paper will be maintained. So far 
so good ; but people seem inclined to forget that France 
is only a portion of that vast tract of Europe from 
whose rag-markets we are excluded, and yet whose 
paper it is proposed to let in duty free to compete 
with ours. From Spain, Portugal, and Belgium we 
can get no rags, and in most of the other countries, 
such, for instance, as the German States, where we 
are allowed to purchase, there is an export duty of 
from 6s. to 9s. per cwt., which is equivalent to from 
1d. to 13d. per Ib. in the paper made from them, as 
1001b. of rags will not on an average produce more 
than 70lb. of paper. Under the new arrangement 
how shall we stand with regard to such countries? 
As far as we are concerned, an export duty abroad 
aud an import duty at home amount to the same 
thing, so that German rags coming to England will 
have to pay 9s. per ewt., while German paper will 





whether of long or short growth, will fetch more for 





paper will come here, and not the rags. The increased 
manufacture of paper cannot, however, raise the price 
of their rags until the whole of what they now export 
is consumed at home, as it no doubt will be. We are 
therefore threatened with having the supply of rags 
we now derive from Prussia and Hamburg, some 
7000 tons per annum, cut off from us, and its place 
supplied by an equivalent amount of paper manufac- 
tured in Germany under an artificial advantage 
of about 1}d. per pound in the cost, and with 
which we are to be called upon to compete. And 
yet Germany will be only one of our competitors. 
How is it possible for us to face such competition with 
the price of our materials xept up by their free export 
to America? With our present high prices of rags as 
an inducement, no substitute for them has been 
found ; and Mr Wrigley bas shown, all assertions to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the moral impossibility 
of any raw material being found to compete with 
low-priced rags. It is, indeed, merely a question of 
price. We could make paper of mahogany dining- 
tables, but it will not pay todo so. We do make it 
of straw, but it would be absurd to think of doing so 
in a country where rags are cheap. The case of the 
Israelites was nothing to ours. They were told to 
make bricks without straw. We are told to make 
paper with it, and then sell it in competition witk 
foreign paper made from far better and cheaper 
materials, and to live upon the loss. Our only remedy 
is free trade in rags with all other countries as well 
as with France, and now is the time for our Govern- 
ment to make every exertion to obtain it. Should 
we fail, this is our position, with some allowance for 
our superiority of manufacture. Europe will export 
paper, but not rags. America will import rags, but 
not paper, and, in consequence, England will have to 
take her paper from Europe and serd her rags to 
America.” 3. “A Stationer” writes thus to the Jimesin 
confirmation of the statements of ‘* A Paper-maker :” 
“ Permit me to mention a circumstance in my own 
experience, which presents a view of the question not 
before the public, and shows the reason why 
fibres will not take the place of rags in paper manu- 
facture. Your advertisement, some three years ago, 
offering a reward fora substitute for rags for manu- 
facturing paper attracted the attenticn of a West 
india merchant, and he waited on me offering to im- 
port a quantity of waste vegetable fibre from the 
West Indies if I would endeavour to dispose of it for 
him. I agreed to his proposal, and in due time the 
samples of the shipment were sent tome. I showed 
them to 20 or 30 paper-makers, and the utmost price 
obtainable was 9/. per ton. Onreporting to the mer- 
chant he replied, ‘I am already offered 34/. per ton 
for rope making.” Of course he availed himself of this 
offer, and for any purpose of paper-making the old 
rope was more useful than the raw material. For 
the information of the * Paper-maker,” I may men- 
tion that a cargo of rags (the first ever sent from 
Spain) left Barcelona last month ; and I hear to-day 
that it is decided in Belgium to remove the prohibi- 
tion to export rags from that country simultaneously 
with France.” 

Tue DeBaTE ON THE PAPER Duty.—On Monday 
evening in the House of Commons, on the second 
reading of the Paper Duties Bill, Sir W. Miles 
moved his amendment for the rejection of the 
measure. In the course of his speech the 
honourable Baronet recapitulated the arguments 
of Mr, Bohn, and dwelt on the financial diffi- 





culties of repeal. On the subject of the raw 
material, Sir W. Miles observed that “ for printing 
he believed no good paper could be made except from 
cotton and linen waste and rags. All the best paper 
was made from the best rags, but other substances 


| might be used, such as straw, which was used in com- 





come in free. The result will, of course, be that the 


bination with rags for an inferior kind of paper; but 
they could not compete with the materials he had speci- 
fied. Some paper had been placed below stairs for the 
inspection of members, which was made from grass, 
obtained from Spain and the coast of Africa. The 
objection to it was, first, that it would not bleach, and 
next, that it would not receive a gloss, and for the 
higher branches of printing it was perfectly useless. 
Then came jute, an East India product. It was im- 
ported chiefly for making common rope, and the 
residue from that manufacture went to paper making. 
But what was the character of the paper so produced 2 
It was hard and brittle; it easily imbibed wet, and, 
from its silicious properties, injured the printer’s 
type. Well, that being the case, they came back 
again to the old substances of which paper had always 
been manufactured, and he said that for the higher 
descriptions of paper nothing remained to them but 
woollen rags, cotton rags, linen rags, and cotton 
waste.’ Referring to the statement that ‘‘ wherever 
there was a village with good water, pure and healthy 
air, paper manufacture would rear its head,” Sir W. 
Miles rejoined that “he lived in a country where 
such villages existed, and he now saw in ruins there 
many paper mills and cloth manufactories which 
were formerly in operation. What was the cause ? 
Except in one or two districts in Somersetshire, those 
trades had left and gone to the north, and all because 
they were generally instituted by men who had not 
sufficient capital. The larger manufacturers in the 
north had capital, and were enabled to purchase that 
extensive machinery which was now used in making 
paper. That morning he had conversed with Mr. 
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Potter, of Lancashire, and his working partner, who 
had informed him that the expense of erecting a 
paper mill, with all the appliances of the newest 
machinery, would be 40002 or 5000l. fora water- 
mill, and 10,0002 or 11,0002 if a steam-engine 
were used; and that looking after the machinery, 
and keeping it in repair, would cost 1200/. a year. 
There was no chance then of small establish- 
ments being able to exist.” The amendment 
was seconded by Mr. B. Stanhope, opposed 
by Mr. Norris, supported by Mr Arthur Mills, 
and opposed by Mr. Adam Black, the well- 
known publisher and M.P. for Edinburgh, who 
alluded to the cost of collection, the repeated profits 
charged on the amount of duty, and said ‘he could 
mention that a work which he published was charged 
with the Excise duty of between 30002. and 40001. 
and before it reached the hands of the public it cost 
70007.” In the course of a lively speech against the 
amendment, Mr. Maguire made the following refe- 
rence to Mr. Duffy, the eminent Dublin publisher:— 
“They were anxious (said the honourable gentleman) 
to have the Bible circulated in Ireland. Let him tell 
the House that Mr. Duffy had during the last ten 
years sold 100,000 Catholic Bibles; with the free 
paper he would sell 20,000 annually ; and this would 
be better than sending Bibles over in cartloads to the 
blacks, who never read them.” After a speech in 
favour of the amendment from Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mr. Milner Gibson delivered an elaborate oration in 
favour of repeal. Contrasting England and the 
United States, the right honourable gentleman said 
that ‘the consumption of paper in the United 
States, with a smaller population, was three times 
that of England. The population of England was 
29 millions, and of the United States 23 millions; 
yet in the latter country a much larger amount of 
paper was manufactured. Why should the con- 
sumption of paper be less in England than in the 
United States? Paper was susceptible of a great 
variety of uses, and in a country with such an 
enormous trade as ours one would suppose that we 
should be the first consumers and producers of paper 
in the world. A gentleman who had travelled in the 
United States (Mr. Rawlings, of Wrexham), said 
that the process of paper manufacture there was free 
from all restriction, and that brown paper was made 
from flax, straw, old leather, Indian corn stalks, 
palm leaves, and damaged marsh hay, and that it 
was sold at prices below the sum payable for duty in 
England. He also said that 100 reams might be 
made in eight hours by two persons. To say that 
they could not do these things in England was 
asserting what he found it extremely difficult to be- 
lieve.” On the rag and fibre controversy, Mr Gibson 
expressed himself in the following terms: ‘The 
story of there being no rags in the country was no 
novelty, it having been urged when the paper duty 
was reduced in 1836. Since that period the price of 
the raw material had been reduced 40 per cent. 
Before the reduction of the duty in 1836, 90,000 tons 
of paper were made in England, while at present the 
amount had reached 140,000 tons; and was an in- 
crease on their production by 50,000 tons, together 
with a fall in the price of the raw material of 40 per 
cect., consistent with the statement that there was a 
large deficiency ofthe raw material? It was his firm 
belief that what had happened before would happen 
again, and that if they repealed the duty the consump- 
tion of paper would greatly increase, and that the raw 
material would come into this country as the demand 
f'r it arose, and probably, after a short time, at a 
reduction in price. Talk of rags not coming to Eng- 
land, why, nearly every country had from time to 
time imported rags, In 1857 we exported to France 
530 tons of rags, and Belgium also imported rags 
from England and other places, It was a mistake to 
suppose, looking to the whole world, instead of two 
or three particular countries, that there wou!d be any 
difficulty in importing a very considerable quantity 
of rags for our own manufacturers. The price of the 
raw material might rise a little; but it would be 
impossible to maintain any very different condition 
of production if they placed the great English 
markets on an equal footing with those of France 
and Belgium. There was one article to which he 
would call the attention of the honourable Baronet 
(Sir W. Miles) which was extensively used in 
the manufacture of paper—he meant flax refuse, 
When people said the repeal of the paper duty was a 
farmer's question the hon. Baronet thought they 
were not serious ; but he (Mr. M. Gibson) assured him 
he was serious. He believed that paper-making was 
the only rural manufacture which could be carried on 
in these days. It was a manufacture in which agri- 
cultural communities were greatly interested. He 
had received a letter from an agriculturalist who said 
that he bad grown flax for ten years, and that the 
result of each year had shown a profit. He further 
stated that he used the seeds for fattening cattle, and 
converted the straw by hand labour into flax fibre, 
which was usefully applied for the purpose of paper 
manufacture; and that upon the whole transaction 
he found he had made a most profitable use of his 


land. The chance of this development of the paper | 


manufacture was worthy of consideration, because it 
would bring into use a large quantity of the produce 
of our land which might be cultivated at great profit. 


quantities of straw into paper, as well as many other 
auxiliary materials, some of which were now burnt 
or otherwise destroyed—snch, for instance, as couch 
grassandotherarticles.” Mr Horsman, in supporting 
the amendment, dwelt mainly on political and finan- 
cial topics, which was also the case with Mr. Glad- 
store in hisreply. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, went out of his way to denounce the 
monopolies which, he alleged, existed in all the 
branches of industry connected with the production 
of books, and which he traced to the existence 
of the paper duty. ‘We might observe,” he said, 
“the singular state of things generated under the 
influence of the paper duty, especially in the book 
trade. The effect of the duty has been the creation 
of one chain of monopolies, and on the whole way 
from the maker to the reader it became a succession 
of monopolies. The publisher cannot deal with the 
paper-maker; he must deal with the wholesale sta- 
tioner, and the wholesale stationer stands between 
the paper-maker and the public. (Hear, hear). Next 
to them came the publishers, and such was their 
monopoly that a few years ago they refused to supply 
their works to the retail booksellers unless the latter 
pledged themselves not to allow more than a certain 
discount to the public; and for the higher class of | 
books this country continues to be the dearest country 
in the world. ‘There is France publishing books, 
value for value, for little more than one-third of the 
price of ours; and if we compare our Railway Library 
with that of France, it is a disgrace to a country 
which prides itself upon its manufactures. (Hear, 
hear.) But, besides the stationers and publishers, 
there is the printers’ combination—one of the most 
formidable kind—which proceeds upon this propo- 
sition, that no woman must be employed in the trade, 
although we all know that women are peculiarly 
adapted, from their small fingers, to the delicate 
handling of type. (Hear, hear.) Some hon. gen- 
tlemen may be inclined to smile at my holding that 
proposition; but 1 believe it is an undoubted truth 
that women are admirably suited for that particular 
trade, notwithstanding they are absolutely and en- 
tirely excluded from it by the combination of the 
printers. Such is the result of these laws, which end 
in producing a cluster of monopolies in the trade.” 
On a division, the second reading of the bill for the 
repeal of the paper duty was carried by a majority of 
245 to 192. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton voted with 
the majority. 


AMERICA.—Messrs. TicKNoR AND FIELDS, 
of Boston, have issued a cheaper edition of ‘* Captain 
M‘Clintock’s Narrative of the Voyage of the Fox.” 
This step was rendered necessary by the course 
pursued by another house, which produced an edition 
ata lower price than that of Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields’ first edition, reprinted from early sheets 
honourably purchased of Mr. Murray. Their cheap 
edition is issued in neat and substantial form, con- 
taining all the maps and illustrations of the English 
edition, and is sold for 75 cents. The sale of this 
work in America is likely to reach 20,000 copies. 

THE Brittiant “ Harry Grinco” (Lieut. Wise, 
of the U.S. Navy) is announced as enrolled in the list 
of contributors to the N.Y. Ledger. He will shortly 
commence there a new sea novel. 

M. Axout's pungent book upon the ‘Roman 
Question” has been widely circulated. Several 
translations of it have appeared, each of which, if we 
may credit the somewhat sweeping statements of their 
publishers, is far superior to all others. 

Iris SAID THAT THE Hon. Henry S. RANDALL, 
Author of “The Life of Thomas Jefferson,” has in 
preparation a Political History of the State of New 
York. To aid him in his undertaking, valuable 
hoards of private papers have been laid open to him 
in various parts of the State. 

Or Mr. Ronert Date Owen’s Boor, entitled 
 Footfalls on the Boundary of Auother World,” the 
sale has been large. Some fourthousand copies were 
disposed of in four weeks after publication, and the 
third edition of 2000 copies is already exhausted. 
This rapid sale bears testimony to the great interest 
felt in the question of Spiritualism in the States. 

Tue Books oF THE LATE WM. E. Burton, the 
actor and manager, are to be sold at auction early 
in the ensuing month. There are some 15,000 | 
volumes in all, of which one-third at Jeast are the | 
various editions of Shakespeare, and commentaries | 
on his works, published during two centuries through- 
out the civilised world. 

“Tue Bosron Musicat Truss” is the title of a 
new sheet just inaugurated by Messrs. Russell and 
Tolman, musical publishers, of Boston. It will make 
music its speciality, and its editorial management be 
under the charge of a gentleman of skill and ex- 
perience. The publishers announce that it will be 
made a vigorous, entertaining paper, cheerful and 
happy in tone, independent of all cliques, parties, and 
schools, aiming always to be just, reliable, and honest 
in all statements, criticisms, and suggestions. 

A SOMEWHAT SINGULAR ENTERPRISE, but re- 
ceived with favour, is the publication of a weekly 
journal, called The Spirit of the American Press, 
whose object, as stated by its projector, is ‘* to trans- 
fer from the editorial columns of the daily papers of 
New York, and from the leading papers of all shades 











He believed, also, that they might convert large 


religious press of every denomination, the more im- 

portant productions of their editors.” The paper is 

strictly eclectic in character, and two numbers have 
been issued. 

Messrs. A. S. BARNES AND Burr, of New York, 
announce that they will retire from the publication of 
miscellaneous works, and devote themselves to school 
books. They offer for sale all their stereotype plates 
of miscellaneous works. They have also disposed of 
the popular philosophical series by R. G. Parker, 
A.M., and its publication has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Collins and Brother. 

THE REPRINT OF THE TRANSLATION OF JUVENAL, 
chronicled in our list of new publications, forms the 
20th volume of the ‘New Classical Library” of 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, in the publication of 
which series they have liberally availed themselves 
of the labours of Mr. Bohn. The Messrs. Harper 
have also commenced the publication, in a cheap and 
portable form, of a series of Greek and Latin texts, 
of which Escpylus and Horace form the first two 
volumes, 

THE FOLLOWING books are announced as in prepara- 

tion: 

D. AppLeton and Co. New York. 

A Year Book of Agricultural Facts. 

WALKER, WIsE, and Co., Boston. a 
The Church of the first taree Centuries not Trini- 

tarian; or, Notices of the Lives and Opinions of 
some of the early Fathers, with special Refe- 
rence to their Belief relating to the Son and the 
Spirit. 

Govtp and Liycoty, Boston. : 
Christian Devotedness; or, the Glorious Life of a 

Christian. By John Burton. 

T. B. Pererson and Brorners, Philadelphia. 

The Haurted Homestead; with an Autobiography 
of the Author. By Mrs. Emma D. E. 2} . 
Southworth, author of ‘The Lost Heiress, 
“ Deserted Wife,” &e. 

THE FOLLOWING is our list of new American 
publications for the week ending February 28, 
1860: 

Adventures and Observations on the West Coast of Africa 
and its Islands. By Rev. Charles W. Thomas, M.A, 
Member of the Georgia Conference, Chaplain of the African 
Sqna@ron in 1855, 1856, and 1857. 1 vol 12mo, New York: 
Derby and Jackson 

Wild Sports in the South; or, the Camp-fires of the Ever- 
glides. By Charles E. Whitehead, Translator of “ Gerard 
the Lion-Killer.” 1 volillustrated. New York: Derby and 

Jackson - 

Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Buchanan Read. Newly 
Revised with additions. 2 yols16mo. Boston : Ticknor and 
Fields. 

Stories from Famous Ballads, for Children. 
Greenwood. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor and Fields . 

South and North; or, Impressions received during a Trip to 
Cuba andthe South. By John 8, C, Abbott. 1 vol lzmo, 
New York: Abbey and abbott ; 

The Heiress: an Autobiography. By Mrs. Ann A. Stephens, 
author of “Fashionaud Famine,” &c. 12mo0, Philadelphia: 
Tr. B. Peterson and Bros 7 fl 

The Kecord of the Court at Upland in Pennsylvania, 1676 to 
1681, aud a Military Journal kept by Major E. Denny, 1787 
to 1795. Published for the Historical Society ot Pennsyl- 
vania, by J. LB. Lippincott and Co, Philadelphia 

REPRINTS. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By Thomas Hughes, author of 
“School Days at Rugby.” Part 1V, 12mo. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields ; 

Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. _By, G. J. 
Whyte Melville, author of “Kate Coventry,” « The Inters 
preter,’ &c. Svo. pp. 224 Boston: Ticknor and Fields 

Whims and Waifs. By Thomas Hood. Now first collected. 
12mo pp. 479. New York: Derby and Jackson ‘ 

The Habits of Good Society: a Handbook for Ladies and 
Geutlemen, with hints and anecdotes concerning social 
observances; nice points of taste and good manners; and 
the art of naking one’s self agreeable. 12mo. New York: 
Rudd and Carlton 

Notes on Nursing: What itis and what it is not. By Florence 
Nightingale. lvoil2mo. New York: D. Appleton and Co 

The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Records stated anew. By George Rawlinson, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, &c. _ From the London 
edition, with the notes translated by the Rev. A. N. Arnold. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln id 

ZEschylus, ex novissima recensione Frederici A. Paley. 
Ac it Verborum qu priecipue notanda sunt et Nominum 
Inc 1smo. New York: Harper and Brothers fi 

Horatius. Quinti Horatil Fiacei Opera Omnia, Ex recensione 
A. J. Macileane. 18mo. New York: Harper and Brothers 

Juvenal literally translated. The Satires of Juvenal, Persius, 
Sulpicia, and Lucilius, literally translated into English prose, 
by the Rey. Lewis Evans, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. To which is added the Metrical Version of 
Juvenal and Persius by the late William Gifford, Esq. 
Portrait, 12mo. New York: Harper and Brothers 


By Grace 


















FRANCE.—M. Thiers hasjust sent to his pub- 
lishers the last sheet of the 17th volume of bis ‘* His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire.” This volume 
concludes with the abdication at Fontainebleau. It 
will appear for sale on the 20th March. _ It is said 
that the “History of the Hundred Days” will form 
the subject of the 18th and last volume. The 3rd 
volume of M. Guizot’s memoirs is also on the point o 
publication. f 

From ALEXANDRE WEILL, the prolific French- 
Jewish litteratezr, we have a singular little work, 
| entitled “ Mismorismes,” in which he grapples (after a 
fashion) with all the great questions of philosophy 
and religion. 

M. Moxmerquk, whose long expected edition of 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters, we lately announced as 
on the point of publication, died at Paris on the Ist 
inst., at a very advanced age. He wasa distinguished 
editor of old French memoirs, and had been an 
extensive contributor to Michaud’s ‘“ Biographie 





of politics throughout the country, as also from the 


Universelle.” 
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THe Paper And RaG Question. — Forty-one 
papermakers have addressed a petition to the Emperor, 
praying him not to remove the prohibition against 
the exportation of rags from France. The petition 
commences by reminding the Emperor that on the 
15th of January last, the day on which his Majesty’s 
letter to the Minister of State annonncing a reform of 
the custems’ tariff appeared in the S/oniteur, the 
paper-makers poner whether these three words, 
“‘ suppression ef prohibitions,” meant that the prohi- 
bition against exporting rags should be removed, like 
all other prohibitions. In reply to their inquiry, 
they were asked how they could think that the 
Emperor, at the moment he was removing the import 
duty on all articles of first necessity in order to 
favour French industry, would consent to tax rags, 
the most indispensable article in the manufacture of 
paper, by inviting foreign competition to it in the 
French market—an article of which France produces 
scarcely sufficient for its own consumption, and with 
which it could not supply itself at the same price in 
any other country in the world? It was added, in 
reply to the petitioners, that the letter of the 15th of 
January intended to refer to prohibitions on the im- 
portation of articles, and not on their exportation. 
The petitioners add that they were perfectly satisfied 


with this reply, when suddenly they were informed | 


by the English papers that a deputation from the 
English paper-manufaeturers had come to France, and 
had obtained a formal promise that the prohibition 
on the export of French rags should be removed. The 
petitioners tell his Majesty that theresult of the removal 
of the prohibition will be to raise the price of paper in 
France, and consequently to diminish the consump- 
tion at home, and to immediately put an end to all 
exportation. The petition concludes as follows: ‘* The 
manufacture of paper from rags implies three prin- 
cipal clements—coal, chemical ingredients, and 
labour. Coal costs in England twice, and in many 
places three times, less than in France. You have the 
noble ambition of giving France cheap fuel, by the 
completion of roads, canals, and railways, by the 
supression of tolls, and by the reduction of customs’ 
duties. But how many years will pass away before 
cheap coal can arrive at our paper manufactories, 
which, in order to find a water course suitable to 
them, are mostly placed far from towns and manu- 
facturing centres, in mountains, far from high roads ? 
Chemical ingredients.—They are one third cheaper in 
England than in France; not, as it pains us to say, 
because French manufacturers do not know how to 
manufacture them as economically as the English, 
but because in France chemical produce, which per- 
forms so important a part in the manufacture of paper, 
is charged with a considerable duty by the decree of 
the 17th of March 1852, which imposes a duty of 
10f. the 100 kilogrammes on the salt employed in the 
manufacture of soda—a tax which never existed in 
France even at the period when the tax on common 
salt was double what it is at present. Labour.— 
On this delicate question, which becomes a question 
of humanity for the poorest classes of our poorest 
country districts, we cannot do better than borrow 
from Mr. Gladstone the words he lately pronounced 
in the House of Commons on the question of the 
paper duty.” [Here follows an extract from Mr, Glad- 
stone’s speech.] The petitioners continue thus— 
“Well, Sire, the free exportation of rags will imme- 
diately produce in France the effect which the paper 
duty produced in England. The French paper manu- 
facture will not perish, but all the small mills will 
disappear—the manufacture of paper will be confined 
to a small number of hands—distress will be increased 
in the villages where the small manufactories at 
present diffuse comfort ; for a paper manufactory does 
not demand, like other industries, merely strong and 

healthy workpeop!e. It gives employment and bread 

tothe poorest—the least strong—even to the sick and to 
theintirm. We areconfident, Sire, that this last con- 

sideration is calculated to produce a warm impression 

on your heart, and for that reason we submit it to 

you with contidence. Manufacturers, we make light 

of our own interests; we wish to follow you in the 
broad and fruitful course indicated to us—free compe- 
tition between the produce of manufacturing nations ; 
but we have a duty to perform, and we fulfil that 
duty when we tell you, Sire, that England declares 
from her House of Parliament that every tax on paper 
is odious, impolitic, unpopular. Now, to permit the 
free exportation of French rags—that valuable 
article, which the well-being and the concentration of 
our agglomerated population supply us with, but 
which neither England nor any other nation could 
give us on equal terms—is to impose a tax on tlhe 
French paper manufacture.” 


TRADE CHANGES. 


[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announee- 

ments which they may wish to appear in this department 

‘LLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will 

oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 

Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 











Court ror THE RevieF or INsotvent Desrors. 
—The following persons, who on their several peti- 
tions filed in the court have obtained interim orders 
for protection from process, are required to appear in 
court, as hereinafter mentioned, at the Court-house, 


examined and dealt with according to the statute: on 
Wednesday, the 21st March, at eleven o’clock pre- 
cisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner Law, Horatio 
Nelson Fletcher, sometimes known as _ Horatio 
Fletcher, of No. 14, Colville-place, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, Middlesex, hair-dresser, wig-maker, 
perfumer, and dealer in newspapers and periodicals, 
wife a dressmaker, formerly letting lodgings. Onthe 
same day, at half-past ten o’clock, before Mr. Com- 
missioner Murphy, Daniel Forshaw, formerly residing 
at 14, Beresford-street, Walworth, Surrey, clerk and 
assistant to Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, law stationers 
| of Birchin-lane, city, afterwards a prisoner for debt in 
| Reading Goal, Berkshire, then of Beresford-street 
| aforesaid, part of the time clerk and assistant as afore- 
said, and otber part out of employment, and next and 
| now of 2, Leonidas-terrace, Old Kent-road, Surrey, 

carrying on business at 47, Threadneedle-street, 
| afterwards at 3, George-yard, Lombard-street, and 
| then at 10, Three King-court, Lombard-street, all in 
the city of London, law stationer, then out of business 
and employment, next clerk to Mr. Alexander 
Ridgway, of 28, Royal Exchange, city, public notary, 
then out of employment, and now clerk to Mr. Daniel 
James Miller, of 24, Cannon-street west, city, attorney 
| at-law.—George Frederick Bonner, of 2, Elizabeth- 
terrace, Wick-road, Homerton, wood-engraver, rent- 
ing an office at 34, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, city, 
before then of 22, Stanley-road, Kingsland, all in 
Middlesex, wood engraver, renting an office at 2, 
Falcon-court, Fleet-street, city, before then of 4, 
West- terrace, Albert-street, Penton-place, Walworth, 
and formerly of Frances-street, Newington-butts, 
both in Surrey, wood engraver. 

CERTIFICATE GRANTED.—March 5, Charles Wil- 
mer, Liverpool, newspaper proprietor (second class). 

DECLARATION OF DiviIDEND.—Jonathan Watson, 
| Vere-street, Middlesex, printseller—second div. of 
| 1s. 5d., any Tuesday at Mr. Pennell’s, 3, Guild- 
hall-chambers, Basinghall-street. 











BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. ] 


By “B.C.,” 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
W.C 


No. 2 of The Stationer. Full price will be given. 
By Mr G. W. Mex, bookseller, &c., 1, Church-square, 
High Wycombe. 

History of England, by Samuel Daniells. 
Warton’s History of English Poetry. 

By C. Hinpey, 41, North-street, Brighton. 

Lee’s History of Brighthelmston. 

Donnevon’s ditto. 

Any books relating to Brighton and Sussex. 
Sussex Archeological Collection, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 

Jorrocks’ Hunt. 

Pickwick Club (original edition). 

By W. and J. Dosson, booksellers, Preston. 
Leigh’s Lancashire, &c. ; published 1700. 
Whittaker’s Whalley; third edition. 

Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria. 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues. ] 


By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Monday the 19th inst., and two following days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the second portion of the library, 
formed by the late S. W. Singer, Esq., well known in 
the literary world as the author of many works, and 
an editor of Shakespeare, &c. 


REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Monday last and five follow- 
ing days (to be finished on Monday or Tuesday 
next week) an assemblage of fine books, and books of 
engravings, partly from the collection of an ama- 
teur. We give some of the more interesting lots, 
with the prices affixed, disposed of during the first 
three day’s sale, which realised 605/. 10s. : 

American Weekly Register, with Notices of the 
Arts and Manufactures; and a Record of the events 
of the Times (edited by H. Niles), Sept. 1811 to 
March 1824, 25 vols. with Index I. to XII, balf | 
russia, royal 8yo., together 26 vols. 3/. 7s. 

Bottield (B.) Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of 
England, royal 8vo., Pickering, 1849. 1/. 15s. 
Brunet (J. C.) Manuel du Libraire et de Amateur 
de Livres, 5 vols. 1842. 42. 17s. 

Bettini (Antonia, da Siena) El Monte Sancto di 
Dio. Florentinaz, Nicolo di Lorenzo, die X Septem- 
bris, 1477, 31/. 10s. The first printed book illustrated 








Ashmole (Elias) Institution, Laws and Ceremonies 
of the Order of the Garter, plates by Hollar, 1693. 
1. 13s. Bishop White Kennett’s copy with his 
autograph and a few MS. notes by him. 

Booksellers, Illustrations of Booksellers and 
Bookselling in Great Britain, in a series of engravings, 
shop-cards, autographs, cuttings from papers and 
magazines, portraits, views, and other interesting 
items, including some original drawings, and many 
articles of considerable rarity. 315 pieces. A unique 
collection, the whole alphabetically arranged, and 
neatly mounted in a folio. 82. 

Currer (Miss R.) Catalogue of the fine Library, col- 
lected by,ut Eshton Hall, Craven, Yorkshire, arranged 
by C.J. Stewart, bookseller, royal 8vo. 1853. 51. 12s 6d. 
Privately printed ; considered to be one of the best 
collections of useful books ever formed for a private 
country mansion. The arrangement pursued in the 
cataloguing is that of the Rev. T. H. Horne, with 
slight modifications, 

Dictionnaire Classique des Sciences Naturelles, 
augmenté par M. Drapiez, 10 vols. and atlas of plates 
coloured. Bruxelles, 1838 45, /. 

Dugdale (Sir W.) et R. Dodsworth, Monasticon 
Anglicanum, 3 vols, many plates; first edition, 1655, 
1661,1673. 42. 10s. 

Gray (T.) Works, edited by the Rev. J. Mitford, 
5 vols. Pickering 1836-43, 14. 3s. 

Hall (Bp.) Works, 12 vols. portrait. Oxford, 1837- 
39. 41. 2s. 

Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols. 1808. 2/. 12s. 

Hasted (E.) History of Kent. 12 vols. plates. Can- 
terbury, 1797-1801. 34. 13s. 6d. 

Fenn (J.) Letters of the Paston Family, 5 vols., 
portraits and plates, half calf. 1787-1823. 5/. 

Fleury, Historie Ecclesiastique, avec la Table des 
Matiéres, 37 vols. old calf. Paris, 1750-8. 4i. 5s. 

Hakluyt (R) Historie of the West Indies, trans- 
lated into English by M. Lok; for Andrew Hebb, 
no date. 2/. 4s. 

Gregson (M.) Portfolio of Fragments relative to 
the History and Antiquities of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, with the Appendix, portraits and plates. 
1824. 41. 12s. 

Hentzner (Paul) Travels in England during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, translated by Horace 
Walpole, 8vo., inlaid in large folio, ruled with red 
lines, and illustrated with numerous portraits and 
plates by Hollar and other engravers, also a few 
manuscript additions; half morocco, top edges gilt. 
1797. 22 15s. 

Heraldic Collections, formed by the well-known 
heraldic and ornamental artists, Messrs. Lock, during 
a period of about one hundred years, and comprising 
upwards of Two Thousand Heraldic Shields of the 
Royalty, Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain, as 
alsoof the principal Royal and Noble Families of the 
Continent of Europe, arranged and mounted in 6 vols. 
4. 4s. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, on Mon- 
day, March 12, and two following days, at 47, Lei- 
cester-square, a portion of the very Select Librury of 
an Amateur, deceased, removed from Gower-street. 
We give some of the more interesting lots, with the 
prices brought by them affixed : 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s), from 1758 to 1858 
(wanting 1803), with General Index to 1809, toge- 
ther 101 volumes. 1758-1859. 16/7. 10s. 

Dibdin (Dr. T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian 
and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, ar 
original subscription copy, large paper, with many 
additional Illustrations, Drawings, and Bibliogra- 
phical Tracts. The whole uniformly bound in 4 vols. 
imperlal 8vo. 1821. 422. 10s. 

Dryden (John) Works, with Notes and Life of the 
Author by Sir W. Scott, 18 vols. 1808. 8/. 12s. 
Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church, anterior tothe division of the East and West, 
translated by Members of the English Church, 37 vols. 
cloth, Oxford, 1838-53. 107. 12s. 6d. 

Lodge (Edm.) Portraits of Illustrious Personages 
of Great Britain, with Biographical Memoirs, 240 
fine Portraits. 12 vols. impl. 8vo. 1823-34. Si. los. 
Burnet (Bp.) History of his own Time, from the 
Restoration of Charles II. to the Peace of Utrecht, 
with Life of the Author, illustrated with upwards of 
three hundred Portraits, Views, &c., by Houbraken, 
White, Vertue, S. Passe, Marshall, &c. 4 vols. 
1724-34. 152. 10s. 

Scott (Sir W.) Waverley Novels, the author's 
favourite edition, with his last Notes, &c. 96 plates, 
48 vols. calf. 1829, &ce. 7/. 107. 

Auctores Classici Latini cum Notis Variorum 
et in usum Delphini. A complete set of Valpy’s 
Delphin and Variorum Classics, 141 vols. 1530, Ke. 
112. 2s. 6d. 

Terentii Comadiz, blue morocco, gilt, with arms 
on the sides, and yellow morocco linings, with borders 
of gold, (from the Library of Ant. de Bourbon) hound 
by Padeloup. Venet, Aldus. 1517. 6/. 17s. €d. 
Galerie de Florence et du Palais Pitti, avec les Ex- 
plications, fine impressions of the beautiful plates of 





with engravingsoncopper, of excessiverarity, and most 
especially so with the three prints by Baldini, of | 
which a full description is given by Bartsch in the | 
13th volume of his “ Peintre Graveur Frangais.” | 
The present copy possesses the three engravings. | 
Britton (J.) Architectural Antiquities of Great 





in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, as follows, to be 





Britain, plates, 5 yols. 1807-27. 8/. lds. i 





Pictures, Statues, Bas-relief and Gems, 4 vols. crimson 
morocco, gilt edges. Paris, 1789-1807. 10/. 15s. 
Ceremonial of the Coronation of George IV. ia the 
Abbey of St. Peter’s Westminster, by J. Whitaker, 
printed in letters of gold, a superb specimen of that 
style of Typography, with numerous fu ‘-length 
portraits of illustrious and official personages who took 
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pert in the august ceremonial, richly coloured, in 
effect equal to. first - class miniatures; morocco, 
elegantly tooled, morocco linings with broad borders 
of gold, gilt edges. Atlas folio. But few copies 
printed at the subscription price of 100 guineas each. 
28/. 

Gillray (James) Caricatures, printed from the 
original Plates, designed and engraved by himself, 
between 1779 and 1810, comprising the best Political 
and Humorous Satires of the Reign of George the 
Third, upwards of 600 subjects, also an additional 
volume of 45 plates, suppressed on account of their 
freedom of style, or offensive political reference; 
together 2 vols. Atlas folio, 61. 5s. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ABERCROMBIE—The Gardeners’ Pc Pocket Journal and Daily As- 
sistant in English Gardening. By Jno. Abercrombie. With 
a Treatise on Drawing-room Gardening, Wardian Cases, 
Aquariums, and Fern Culture. By Geo, Glenny. New 
edit 18mo cl 2s. Wim. Tegg 

ArmsTronc—The Lion of War. or the Pirates of Loo Chow: a 
fale of the Chinese Seas for Youths. By F. C. Armstrong. 
lilust fep 8vo cl 3s 6d, James Blackwood 

BaGEHorT—The History of the Unreformed Parliament, and 
its Lessons: an Essay. By Walter Bagehot. Reprinted 
from the Vational Reriew. _$vo cl 2s. Chapman and Hall 

Brst—Abroad, and Howto Live there: a Narrative of Three 
Years’ Residence in Germany and Switzerland. By Mrs 
Best Fep 8vo cl 5 s. Seeley and Co 

BRrapsHaw’s Railway, &e. Through Route and Overland Guide 
to India, Egypt, and China; or, the Travellers’ Manual of 
how to Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of 
Iudia. Accompanied with well-executed Mz Aps of the Over- 
land Routes and India, List of Coins of all Countries, and 
their Value in British Currency, &. New edit for 1860. 
toyal 16mo cl 5s. W. J. Adams 

Browniyc—Poems before Congress. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Cr8vocl 4s. Chapman and Hall. 
sUTLER—The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature; to which are added 
Two Brief Dissertations: 1. Of Personal Identity. 2. Of 
the Nature of Virtue. By Joseph Butler, With a life of 
the author, copious notes, and index. Bythe Right Rev. 
William Fitzgerald. 2nd edit 8vo cl 7s 6d. W. Tegg 

CassELL’s Popular Natural History (4 vols). Vol. I. Mam- 
malia, with 500 illustrations. Roy 8vo el 8s 6d. Cassell 
and Co 

CassEL_'s Prononncing Dictionary of the English Language. 
$y Noah Webster. With numerous Synonyms. By 
Chauncey A. Goodrich. To which are added, a Key to the 
pronunciation of classical and Scripture proper names; 
a vocabulary of modern geographical names; phrases s and 
quotations from the ancient and modern languages; abbre- 
Viations used in writing, printing, x, &e. &c., carefully revised 
to the present time. 8vo cl 7s 6d. Cassell and Co 

Curisty’s Minstrels’ One Hundred and Fifty Songs, as sung 
at their. pc Lary entertainments. Correct and authorised 
edit 18mo swd 6/7, Musical Bouquet Office 

CoLtueR—Mr. J. Payne Collier's Reply to Mr. N. A: 
Hamilton’s “Inquiry” into the Imputed Gia 
Forgeries. 8vo swd 2s 6d. Bell and Daldy 

ContTanseavu—Abrégeé d'Histoire de France, from the Earliest 
Period to the year 1840. Compiled from the best and most 
recent authorities, for the Use of Pupils and Students gra- 
duating for the Oxford Middle-Class School Examinations, 
and of Candidates for Appointments. By Léon Contan- 
seau. 12mo cl 5s 6d. Longman and Co 

ConstaxtTive—A Handy Book on Hydropathy, Practical and 
Domestic, with a concise introduction to the Principles of 
the Science, the Construction and Management of Baths 
and Hydropathie Appliances, and rules for the general 
treatment of Diseases, Affections, and Casualties, &c. By 
Joseph Constantine. Fep 8vo cl 1s 6¢. (Dunnill, Palmer, 
and Co.. Manchester.) Whittaker and Co 

Coorer—The Art of Writing. yJ. A. Cooper. Containing 
an Historical and Critical hier on Writing, an outline 
course of Twenty Daily Lessons, dnd a Series of carefully 
prepared and engraved copies. Third and enlarged edit, 
Svoswdls. Houlston and Ww right 

Crowperon—The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor 
of the Spining Machine catled The Mule; with an appendix 
of orizinal documents, including a paper on the origin of | 
spining by rollers, read by Robert C ‘ole, Esq., F.S8.A., to the | 
Bi itis sh Association for the Advancement of Science. By } 
Gilbert J. French. 2nd edit er 8vo cl 5s. (Thos. Dinham | 
aud Co., Manchester.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co | 

Cuminc—Voices of the Night, By the Rev. John Cumming. | 
a w edit fep 8vocl 5s, F. J. Shaw 

Ccriumc—Love at First Sight; and Stories of the Barrack | 
and Battle Field. By Captain Henry Curling. Fep 8vo | 

bds 2s. Ward and Lock | 

| 
| 








Few P ages (A) taken out from an Essay on Order. 12mo 
swid ; Saunders, Otley, and Co 
“IPTY ‘Seated Galops, by the best Composers, for the | 
Pianoforte. Edited by J. Wade. Oblong roy svo swd Is. 
Musical Be ruquet Office. 
Fritom—The Exile’s Daughter: a Story of the Italian War. | 
By 8. W. Fullom. Tllust. post 8vo cl5s. C.J. Skeet. | 
Girt Book for Good Little Children. Coloured illustrations | 
on linen, roy 16mo cl 8s 6d. Ward and Lock 
GLexxy—The Culture of Flowers and Plants. By Geo. Glenny. | 
With coloured frontispiece, cr 8vo cl 5s. Houlstonand Wright | 
Gienny—The Culture of Fruits and Vegetables. By George | 
Glenny. Houlston | 
and Wright 
Go_psMitH—The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
I'welve illustrations, 12mo cl 3s 6d. Hogg and Sons 
Greevpank—The British Orator: comprising Obsc rvations | 
on Voeal Gymnastics, Articulation, Melody, Modulation, 
Force, Time. and Gesture; together with a copious selection | 
of extracts in Poetry and Prose, for exercise in Reading and 
Declamation. By Professor Greenbank. New edit, 12mo cl | 
3s. (Abel Heywood, Manchester) Simpkin, Marshall, and | 
‘o | 
. | 
| 
| 


With coloured frontispiece, cr 8vo cl 5s. 
} 








Hatt—Throngh the Tyrol to Venice. By Mrs Newman Hall. 
Cr 8vo cl7s 6d. Jas. Nisbet and Co 
Hatits—Two Months in Arrah in 1857. 
Fep 8vo el 286d. Longman and Co 
Haxpsook (Tne) of Chess. By an Oxford Amateur. 12mo | 
clswdls Cassell and Co | 
Harrow Calendar (The): the School Lists from January 1845 | 
to September 1859, with a History of Harrow School, &c. 
Fep svo clés. Bell and Daldy 
Heiroxs—The Castes of Edinburgh. By Jno. Heiton, of | 
Darnick Tower. 2nd edit enlarged. Fep svo cl 3s 6d. | 
(Menzies, a. ) Houlston and Wright 
He ropotus—The History of Herodotus. A new English | 
*rsion, edited with copious notes and appendices, illus- 
trating “the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the | 
most recent sources of information; and embodying the | 
chief results, historical and ethnological, whieh have been 
obtained in the progress of cuneiform and hieroglyphical | 
liseovery. Dy George Rawlinson, assisted by Col. Sir | 
Heury Rawlinson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson. (In 4 vols.) | 
\ 


By Jno. James Halls 








1, 4, with maps and illustrations, 8vo cl 18s. Jno. 
Murray | 
Tiistory (The) of a Ship, from her Crad le to her Grave. By | 
Grandpa Ben, New edit with 100 Ilwotre tions . 1smo cl 3s. | 





Collingridge 


| J. F 


HistToricaL Register (The) for Schools and Colleges, chiefly 
designed to aid students preparing for examination in 
ancient or modern history. By a Fellow of the College 
of Preceptors. Oblong 4to bds 5s. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
C 


° 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master. New edit (The 
Favourite Library.) 16mocli1s. Griffith and Farran 

Lire (The) and Perambulations of a Mouse. New edit (The 

WF avourite Library.) 16moclls. Griffith and Farran 

L — Poems for Little Readers. 18mocl swd ls. Whittaker 
an 

Mack E718 —Handbook for the Sick : a Selection of Scripture 
Texts and Hymns; with an Address to the Sick and 
Afflicted. By the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, New edit cr. 8vo 
clls 6d. Seeley and Co 

Mackie—First Traces of L * on the Earth: or, the Fossils of 
the Bottom Rocks. By S. J. Mackie. Illustrated cr 8yo cl 
5s. Groombridge and Sons 

MALoNeE—Life of Edmond Malone, Editor of “ Shakspeare,"’ 
with Selections from his Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir 
—- Prior. With portrait, er 8vo el l4s. Smith, Elder, 
and Co 

MarsHaLt—Four Years in Burmah. By W. H. Marshall. 
Illustrated, 2 vols cr 8vo cl 21s. C.J. Skee 

MontGoMEny—Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the 
Rev. G. W. Montgomery. Fifth edition, enlarged by a Me- 
moir of the late Elizabeth Fry, contributed by the late 
Joseph John Gurney, and a Supplementary Chapter on 
Almsgiving, with Notes and Additions. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d, 
Groombridge and Sons 

Nakes—The Naval Cadet’s Guide and Seaman’s Companion, 
containing Practical Rules for Fitting and Placing Riggings, 
Managing Sails, &c; also complete Illustrations of all 
Standing Rigging, the Knots, Bends, and Hitchesinuse; and 
a Catechism on Rigging Ships, Boat-sailing, Bending, Reef- 
ing, and Furling Sails, Working Anchor Gear, Manceuvring, 
&c. By Geo. 8. Nares. 8vo cl 10s 6d. (Jas. Griffin, Portsea) 
Longman and Co 

New Trestament—The Greek Testament, from Cardinal Mai's 
edition of the Vatican Bible, with Notes, chiefly Philologi- 
= and Exegetical: a Harmony of the Four Gospels, 

Chronological Tables, &c. 3y Robt. Ornsby. Cr svo cl 

8s 6d. (James Duffy, Dublin) RK. Griffin and Co 

Norman—Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. R. W. Norman. 
Fep 8vocl 6s, (Shrimpton, Oxford) Whittaker and Co 

O' Byrne's Seaman’s Pocket Annual for 1860: a Handy-book 
for Masters, Apprentices, and Seamen. 18mo cl with clasp 
ls. O'Byrne Brothers 

Pavers for the Schoolmaster. Vol 9, 1859. 12mo cl 3s. Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co 

Pope's (The) Rights and Wrongs : an Historical Sketch. Cr 
&vo cl 2s 6d. Triibner and Co 

Pryce—Is it not Written? being the Testimony of Scripture 
against Romanism. By Edward 8S. Pryce. Post 8vo cl 6s. 
Smith, Elder, and Co 

PusELEY—The Commercial Companion and Peerage of Com- 
merce for the United Kingdom: a Record of Eminent Com- 
mercial Houses and Men of the Day. By D. Puzeley. 
Second edit. First annuat publication. Roy 8vo cl 21s. 
Warren, Hall, and Co 

Rerp’s (Captain Mayne) The Boy Hunters. Twelve plates, 
fifth edit, fep 8vo cl 5s 

The Desert Home. Twelve plates, sixthedit, fep 8vo cl5s 

—— The Forest Exiles. Tweive plates, third edit, fep 8vo cl 5s 

Young Yagers. Twelve plates, second edit, fep 8vo 


The Bush Boys 
The Young V oyageurs. 
8vo cl 5s 
The Boy Tar. Twelve plates, second edit, fep 8vo cl 5s 
(All the above are published by Routledge an: d Co. ) 
SHAFTESRURY—Religious Services in Theatres; a speech deli- 
vered by the Earl of Shaftesbury in the House of Lords on 
Friday, Feb, 24, 1860. Corrected by himself, with a preface. 
Cr 8vo'swd 6d. Chapman and Hall 
SHAVING, a Breach of the Sabbath, and a Hindrance to the 
Spread of the Gospel. By @EOAOTOS, Cr 8vo swd éd, 
Saunders, Otley, and Co 
SMeEpDLEY—Practical Hydropathy. Including plans of baths, 
and remarks on diet, clothing, and habits of life. By John 
Smedley, with 160 anatomical engravings and phy siological 
explanations. Cr 8vo cl 2s 6d. Partridge and bo 
SaitH—Good News for All. By James Smith, of Cheltenham. 
s2mo cl gilt, 1s 6@. (Milnerand Sowerby, Halifax) Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co 
Sroppakt—The Eskdale Herd-boy: a Scottish Tale for the 
instruction and amusement of young persons. By Lady 
Stoddart (Mrs. Blackford). New edit (The Favourite 
Library), 16moclls. Griffith and Farran 
THoRNTON—A Story about Riflemen and Rifles. By Heyland 
Thornton. l2m0ébdsls. (Slater, Manchester) Whittaker 
and Co 
TuimMeR—Fabulous Histories.—The History of the Robins. 
For the Instruction of Children on their Treatment of 
Animals. By Mrs. Trimmer. New edit (The Favourite 
Library) 16mocl 1s. Griffiith and Farran 
VANDERKISTE—The Dens of London. By R. W. Vanderkiste. 
New edit fep 8vo cls J. Nisbet and Co 
Vessets and Voyages: a Book for Schoolboys. By Uncle 
George. New edit illus. 16mo clls. 6d. Coliingridge 
Vittrers—Family Prayers: being a Complete Series for Four 
Weeks: with additional Prayers for the Aged, the Sick, and 
the Suffering. By the Hon. and Rt. Rev. H. Montague 
Villiers. Sed edit 12mo cl 3s 6d. Jas. Nisbet and Co. 
Vourarre’s Charles XIL. Books I. to IV. Containing the 
French text, with a literal and word-for-word translation 
by C. Messiter ((iles's Keys to the Modern Languages). 
Ismo swd 2s 6d. James Cornish 
Watrorp—The Shilling Baronetage for 1860. Sixth year of 
publi ition. Containing an alphabetical list of the baronets 
of. England, Ireland, Scotland, and Great Britain, and date 
ot the creation of each title, with a short biographical 
notice of the birth, succession, marriage, and connexion of 
each tiled personage; to w hich is added a list of the 
Sensuanaion in _ +r of precedence. By Edward Walford. 
32mo0 cl swd ls . Hardwicke 
Wit and Wisdom : ” Jokes, Conundrums, Sentiments, and 
Aphorisms. Cr 8vo swd 2s. Ward and Lock 
Woman's Secret (A); or, How to Make Home Happy. With 
an Appendix containing receipts for preparing economical 
and nutritious food. New edit 18mo swd 6d. Griffith and 
Farran 
Woman's Work; or, How she can Help the Sick. By the 
Author, of * A Woman's Secret: or, how to make home 
happy.” With an appendix containing simple prescriptions 
and useful recipes. 18moswd 6d. Griffith and Farran 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











cl 5s 





Twelve a second edit, fep 8vo cl 5s 
Twelve plates, second edit, fep 


























—The plant referred to wa: was the Phormium Tenax, or 
“ New Zealand F lax. " Tt isnot a flax, but a liliaceous plant 
with a strong fibre; but its bulk in a raw state has hitherto 
prevented its profitable importation to this country. 











_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
a2 & 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ............ wcicom C'S SC 
Each additional Line (about Ten Ww ents) . tn oe. 
TERT CRE | eevedssevisscrevimnicstastasiennistennnmmnntee Oe @ 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Piterature, Science, and Art. 
emmeoacteastitiffippniniaionaniey 
[HE CRITIC for MARCH 24 will 
contain a PORTRAIT of the late 
THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch. A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 





THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 

No. 1, WILKTE COLLINS, in the Criric of June 5, No. 413 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT ILION, W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 492 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No, 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435, 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1, No. 443, 

No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No, 448. 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452, 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15 SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 47 

No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 433. 

No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, Noveinber 5, No. 487. 

No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496. 

No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 


Portraits of Sir E. 1. LYTTON, and others, will foliow, 
from Photographs by Mr. MayaLt, Messrs. MAULL and PoLy- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critic, from July Ist, 1858. 

Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 











OR SALE, “Vols. XI.to XVI. (in numbers) 
of the Family Herald, published at 4s. 6d. per vol. ; offered 
at 2s. per vol. They are ia good condition. 
Apply to“ D. C.,"" 118, Bayham-street, Camden-town, N. Ww. 





HE ‘TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; /Herald or 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, lis.; The 
Times, second edition, 80s.; ditto, second day, 1és. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid. —JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Established thirty years. 


SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in 
COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA- 
VERS on WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN 
Estimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 
publications. 


B OOK BINDING.—BOOKBINDING 
Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF. English and_ Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Bry ‘dges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 











= CRIPT ORIS AMICUS.—FRANK 
\ BAILEY’S improved FILTERED WRITING FLUID 
(established 1839), appreciated by good writers for its perfect 

free-flowing, non-thickening, and permanent BLACK qualities. 
Observe—Adding a few drops of the Fluid to cloggy black ink 
will cause it to tlow free ly from steel pens. Sold by Stationers 
and Chemists. 

Depot—10, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





TOVES for WARMING CHU RCHES 
WW SCHOOL-ROOMS, HALLS, SHOPS, OFFICES, CON 
SERVATORIES, ce. 

EVANS, SON, and COMPANY beg to call attention to 
their immense stock of WARM AIR STOVES now ready for 
the approaching season. 

Manufactory, 33 and 34, King William-street, and 10, Arthur- 

street West, London-bridge. 








ee IDENTS of every kind and from any 
cause Insured against by ‘an Annual Eormant of 31 to 
the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURA COMPANY, 
which secures 100/. at death, or 67. weekly 2 ie 
ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN of those insured is injured 
yearly by accident of some description. 
No Extra premium for Members of Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
No charge for Stamp Duty. 
For Terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply_to the Provincial 
Agents, the Railway Stations, and atthe Head Office. 
This Company alone, without union or amalgamation with 
any other Company, has paid in Compensation 53,0007. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., Secretary. 
_ Office, 8, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


O IN VESTORS. —The Consols Capital 

Stock is a medium for employing and improving Large cr 
Small Sums of Money in connexion with Government Secu- 
rities. The Stock is issued by the Consols Insurance Asso- 
eiation, 429, Strand, London, incorporated pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. 








Investments bear five per cent. per annum interest, receiv- 
| able monthly, if desired 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 


THOMAS H BAYLIS, Managing Director. 
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LESSEY'S MARKING INK.—Established 


in 1838.—An intense black, unaltered by washing. See 
Dr. Ure's testimonial at the Proprietor’ 8; 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone, London. Sold at 1s. per bottle by all Chemists and 
Stationers. 


APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 

house in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6d.; super thick do., five quires for 1s. ; commer- 
cial do., 3s. 6d. per ream ; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 








100; large blue do., 48. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. Gd. ; straw | 


aper, 2s. 6d. ; sermon, 48. ; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
Pondened note, five quires for 1s. ; ; copybooks, 12s. . 188., and 2ls 
per gross, A really good steel pen, 1s, 3d. per gross, A sample 
packet, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
envelopes, together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 
for six stamps. Orders over 20s, carriage paid to the country 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
turing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, 
E.C. 


Established twenty years. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benev olent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. R. B. is 
enabled to execute every deseription of Printing on very ad- 
vantageous terms, his office being furnished wish a large and 
choice assortment of TypEs, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, 
HYDRAULIC and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the printing art. A SpectmeN Book of Types, and 
information for authors, sent on application, by 

Ricward BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


>ENSON’S WATCHES 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ...ccccsereesees . 4 to 100 guineas. 
Silver Watches 2 to yas guineas. 
53 and 34, Ludgate- hill, London, E.¢ 


PENNETT’S WA‘ T'CHES, 65 and 64, 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 
Free and safe per post. 
Money orders to JonnN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, , Cheapside. 


x aD ‘a has x 

Vy INE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 

LUXURY.—REDUCED DUTIES.—European Wines: 

Ports, 24s. per doz. ; Sherries, 20s. ; Clarets, 18s.; Champagne, 

34s.; South African Ports and Sherries, 20s. Spirits: Cognac 

Brandy, 20s. per gallon; Hollands, pe per doz.; Colonial 

Brandy. 15 per gallon. Terms, Cash. —~ ANDREW and 
AC GHES, 2 C ratched- friars, Mark-lane, E.C. 


























DEPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or —s per Cent. at Call. 
H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, enn Ww est, E.C. 


\ HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 

SKE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &«.—WOTHERSPOON 

and Co., Glasgow and London. 


| GPRING OVERCOATS. —The Volunteer 


Ow rapper, : 30s. ; the Victor, 25s.; the Inverness, 25s.; the 
Pelissier, 21s. ; ready -made or made to order. The Forty- 
seven Shilling Suits made to order from Scotch Heather and 
Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regent- 
street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions for self-measure- 
ment sent free. N.B. A pe erfect fit gui wanteed. 


r 

GPICED | BREAKFAST TONGUES, 74d. 

each, Or 38. 6d. per half-dozen. Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 
64d. and 7id. per lb Osborne's Peat-smoked Breakfast 
sacon, 8d. per Ib. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. A saving of 15 per cent. is efected by the 
— aser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
-ackages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 

50, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


/TNHE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King W illiam-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 48.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffe es, 1s., ls. 2d., 
s. 3d., 1s. 4d.. 818. 6d., and 1s 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free. “Sugars at market prices. All goods ca trriage free 
within eight miles of ‘the Cc ity. 


I ORN IMAN’ S PURE TEA 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR, 

Strone, Ricw, and Fuii-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover tt with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s, 8/., 4s.. and 4s. 47. r lb., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONEF, 227, 
Regent-st.; GovuLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's: 
FORTESCUE, Bayswater; BLiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; Jouxstoy, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney: DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith: GaLtoway, Islington; 
GortunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HornrMan’s Agents 

















NOTIC E.—TO INDUC E A NEW TRIAL. 


OUTH AFRICAN WINES 
At 20s. and 24s. per doz. bottles included, 
The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 loz. per 
annom. (* Vide Board of Trade returns’’). 
A case containing four samples, sealed and labelled, will be 
forwarded on receipt of 30 postage stamps, viz.— 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry. 
Ilalf-pint bottle of best South African Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Madeira. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 
Bottles and Case included. 
COLONTAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 
BEST GIN, full strength, 11s. 3d. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 
Address—MR. ANTHONY BROUGH, % - Spirit 
Im; vorte 5 29, Strand, London, 


“IMPOR STANT | “AN OUNCEME NT.—ME TALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


JOSE (PH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Instita- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above ail, 
eheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one’ gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens,— 
ta and wholesule Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham: No. 
91, John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
London. 


J AMADIO’S STUDENTS’ BOX. of 
e7. MICROSCOPIC PREPARATIONS, containing six 
dozen beautiful specimens in polished mahogany box, fitted 
with racks, brass lock and key, &c., produced under 
J. AMADIO’S immediate superintendence, specially adapted 
for the Student, Price 37. 18s. 6d. 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES: now 
ready, Dr. Livingstone, Cardinal Wiseman, Charles Dic kens, 
Albert Smith, Miss Amy Sedgwick, Ecce Homo, Paul preac he 
ing at Athens, St. Paul's Cathedral, Houses of Parliament, 
The.5/. Bank Note, Smuggler’s Watching, Windsor Castle, 
Congratulation, Interior of His ong Home, View of Dover, 
Shee spwashing, The Corsairs’ Tale, The Death of Ananias. 
2s, 6d. each, or post free for 32 stamps. 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great 
Eastern, post free on receipt of 32 stamps. 

MICROSCOPES from 10s. 6d. to 120 guineas. 
J. AM: — , IMPROVED COMPOUND MICRO- 
OPES, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Students’, 32. 13s. 6d. 

" setts these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their Kind, ria more expensive one especially.’ 
ge ngg eres Words, No. 84. 

AMADIO’S BOT: ANIC AL MIC ROSC OPE, packed in 
m: a gany case, with three powers, condense r. pincers,and two 
slides, will show the animalcula in water, price 18s. 6d. 

The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, 
gives the following valuable testimony: ‘It is marvellously 
cheap, and wil! do everything which the lover of nature can 
wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the open air.” — 
June 6, 1857. 

7. THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Just p a lished, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- 
jects, post tree for six stamps, 














in every town. 
BeBH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
» EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 


FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, duly APPOINTED for 
the SALE of MORISON'’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES: 

Anstralia 
Bavaria. 


Mr. Charlwood. 
Mr. Gayrhos. 

























Baltimore J. C. French and Son 
sarbadoes Collymore and Gill. 
Barcelona Miret and Cuyas. 
srody ... Mr. Kornfeld. 
Carthagena Mr. Cauto. 
Calcutta...... Mr. R. Chill. 

Cape Breton Mr. Ward. 


Constantinople 
Copenhagen.. 
Cracow ... 
Flsinore 
France ..... 
Germany and Austria 
Gibraltar 
Guernsey 
Halifax (N 
Hamburg 
Honduras 
Jamaica 
Madras 
Mexico 
Montreal 
New Zealan 
New York .. Firth, Pond, and Co, 
Odessa... Wim. Wagner, Esq 


FENDERS, STOVES, F IRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PTEC ES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, be sfore finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON'S SHOW-ROOMS. Thev contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornamenta 
and two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; steel fenders, 2. 15s. to 11. : ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 182; chimney-pieces, 
from I. 8s. to 807; fire-irons, from Ys. 5d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, ana marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 


3edsteads from ... 


Mr. Stampa. 
Michaelsen and Holm. 
Mr. Muldner. 

Mr. Steenberg. 
Mr. Moulin. 

Mr. Berck. 

Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Cochrane. 
Mr. M‘Kinlay. 

Mr. Krauskopf. 
Mr. Henderson. 
Miss Kington. 

Rh. L. Pereira, Esq. 
Mr. Togno. 

Mr. Trudeau. 

Mr. Parris. 












12s. 67. to £20 Os. each 

Shower Baths, from - §8. Od. to 6 Os, each 

i See from .. 6s. od. to 7 7s. each 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil... . 48. Od. per gallon. 


ps4 COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, Tin dish covers, 
7s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3¢. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set. Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 3/. Ls. to 8/. 88 
the set; Sheffield plated, 10/7. to 16/. 1s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
{ metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 11. 1s. 


7 YDPwD 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
! llIustrations of his illimited Stock of ‘tro and Sheffield 
| Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
and Hot-water Dishes. Stoves, Fenders. Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns aud 
‘ettles. Tea-travs, Clocks, Table C utlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, bedroom 
Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large 
Show-rooms at 39, Oxford- street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, New- 
man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perrv’s-place, London, 
Established 1820. 





























2nd edition, just published, price 1s.; post free 14 stamps, 
a ’ "Og ’ ‘prva, * 
QO DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Head- 
ache, By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Sargeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseasesof the Ear Soho-square. 
aes. London : Henry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
Fourth Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 
32 stamps, 


ISEASES of the SKIN : 


Treatment and Prevention; 





a Guide to their 
illustrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S.. Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”"—Lancet. 
London: T. RicHarps, aT, Great Queen- street. 


y ILLE COLZA OIL, for MODERATOR 
LAMPS, 4s. and 4s. 6d. per Gallon.—It being essential, in 
order to obtain brillianey of is ght, to have oii that is perfectly 
bright and pure, most especial care is taken by WHITMORE and 
CRADDOCK in selectingonly from the finest parcels imported 
into this country, and they guarantee its delivery in precisely 
the same fine condition as when drawn from’ the tanks at 
Lille. Its burning qualities are unsurpassed by any known 
oil at present in use.—Delivered free of charge anywhere 
within six miles, and by railway in casks of 25 gallons each 
and upwards. WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, the City Oil 
and Candle Depot, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 


E.C, Lists free. 
ERVOUSNESS: Its 


XIVEN AWAY.— 

Cause and Cure. A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure ot Nervousness, Indigestion, &e. 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. Smrra, 8, Burton Crescent, Tavis- 
toc! k-sqaare, London, W.C. 


A BOOK ON DIET FOR INVAL! ALIDS SENT GRATIS TO 
THE AFFLICTED. 

PERSON having been afflicted for many 
a years with CONSU vp TIVE SYMPTOMS, nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and other distressing disorders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 
of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 
became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamp« d 
directed envelope, addressed to G, E., Esq., No. 10, Regent's 
Park-road, London. 


























Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIAN wT, HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &e.?—Dr. RUSSELL'S L IXIV ENF, an 
elegantly perfumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Evebrows, <c., in two or three weeks, 
Strengthen weak hair, prevent its tatling off, check greyness in 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce th e 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anvwhere, free by on receipt of 24 penny 
stamns, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1 slan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 


r 
Re PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'S’ celebrated 
REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBL E 
RUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. i. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THé MSC )N, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps 
OCKLE’S AN IBILIOUS PILLS.—-To 
remove or avert the sy mptoms of indigestion consequent 
on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from secentary oceupation 
or residence in tropical c} timates, COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion for 
upwards of half a century, are héghly recommended for their 
mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties, and for the power 
they possess in equalising the secretion of the liver and 
strengthening the digestive organs. Prepared o nly by James 
Cockle, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street : and may be had of 
all medicine vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. 



























KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Tl amrTor s 

TATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PER- 

SONS annually fall vietims to Pulmonary Disorder 

including Consur nption, Dis »s of the Chest, and Respiratory 
Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure: be, 
therefore, prepared during the wet and wintry season with 
a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which pos- 
sess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a Cough or 
Cold; they are good alike fo or the young oe for the aged. Sold 
in Boxes, 1s. 1}d¢., and Tins, wi., 4s. 6@., and 1s. 6d. each, 
by T. Keatine, Chemist, ¢ #, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Londo n. _Retail bv all Dru ggists, &e. 

















OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. S. 


—Ulcers, Wonnds, Sprains.—Bad legs, old wounds, and 
sprains, whether recent or chronic, yield with surprisin 
celerity to the cooling, healing, and curative } roperties of t! 
invaluable Ointment. It may be relied upon in all such eas: 
as have baffled the skill of our best hospital surgeons. No 
matter the length of time the malady has endured, this Oint- 
ment, assisted by a course of Holloway’s Pills, will quietiy 
but certainly reach the core of the complaint, and thoroughly 
eradicate it, without additional impediments to pleasure or 
business. These remedies will overcome the worst forms of 
disease and the foulest state of the blood; while in glandular 
swellings, scurvy, and all diseases of the skin they are equally 
irresistibl 












YOBINSON’S PATENT 


BARLEY, for 
making quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
for mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
Food. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and trom its blood and bone making 
principle is especially recommended for youth.—ROBINSON, 
sELLVILLE, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 





stre Holbo mn. Established 1764, 
Kl E P YoU R PREMISES FR EE FROM MICE AND 
SPARROW 


BABBER'S POISONED WHEAT kills 


Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4¢7., and 8/7. 
packets, with directions and testimonials No risk ner 
damage in laying this Wheat about. From a single packet 
hundreds of mice and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
BakcLay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street : W. SUTTON and 
Co., Bow-churehvard; B. YATES and ce 5, Budge-row, 

London, and sold by all Dru er , throughout 

















the United Kingdom.—Barl Poisoned Wie: at Works, 
Ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—--4——-- 
“ Ever charming, ever new.”’—The Observer. 
Price 5s. cloth: 5s. 6d. with gilt edges; or with Coloured 
Plates, 9s. 

OPULAR NURSERY TALES and 
RHYMES. Second Edition, revised, with Addi- 
tions, and 170 large Illustrations by WATson, HARRISON 

Wer, ABSOLON, ZWECKER, WOLF, PuIZ, &c. &c. 

“ Of all childrens’ books published, there is none to compare 
with this for the combination of world-old charms and modern 
adornments. The illustrations are perfect, and nothing can be 
better than the way in which the ‘moral tendency’ of the 
stories is cared for, without spoiling the details.” — The Globe. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S BOOKS 
FOR BOYS. 


In fep. 8vo. price 5s. each, cloth extra. 


THE BOY HUNTERS. 12 Plates. 


THE DESERT HOME. 12 Plates. 
THE FOREST EXILES. 12 Plates. 
THE YOUNG YAGERS. 12 Plates. 
THE BUSH BOYS. 12 Plates. 
YOUNG VOYAGEURS. 12 Plates. 
THE BOY TAR. 12 Plates. 


PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE.—SECOND EDITION, 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth extra, 
HE BOY’S PLAYBOOK OF 
SCIENCE. By JOHN HENRY PEPPER, late 
of “The Polytechnic,” and now of “The Crystal 
Palace.’’ With 470 Practical Illustrations. 
POPULAR MANUALS. 
Each complete in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 
'TONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
K) SPORTS. The Ninth Thousand, with 300 Illus- 
trations. 
\ ALSH’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The Seventh Thousand, with 300 Illustrations. 


WaAltsHs DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
and SURGERY. The Third Thousand, with 
250 Illustrations. 
TONEHENGE’S SHOT-GUN and 
SPORTING RIFLE. The Third Thousand, with 
200 Illustrations. 


GARDENING BOOKS. 
New Editions, 1s. each ; or post free 14 stamps, 
HE KITCHEN GARDEN. _ By 
E. 8. DELAMER. The Sixteenth Thousand. 
HE FLOWER GARDEN. By E.S. 
DELAMER. The Twentieth Thousand. 
AVOURITE FLOWERS: How to 
Grow them, By J. G. SUTTON. 
Also in 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
HE KITCHEN and FLOWER 
GARDEN. By E.S. DELAMER. Or the Cul- 
ture in the open ground of Bulbous, Tuberous, Fibrous 
Rooted, and Shrubby Flowers; as well as Roots, Vege- 
tables, Herbs, and Fruits. 
USEFUL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s, 6d. cloth limp, 
NE THOUSAND HINTS for the 
TABLE; with a Few Words on Wines. 
Consistent with plain explanations, the Volume in the 
fewest possible words comprises Hints on 
Dietetics, | Meat, 
The Art of Dining, Poultry and Game, 
The Table, Vegetables, 


Cookery, Salads, 

Carving, Sweet Dishes, 
Soups, Spirits, 

Fish, Liqueurs, &c. &e. &e. 


“ This is a wonderful book."—Morning Star, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
GE AMANSHIP and NAVAL DUTIES. 
WO By A. H. ALSTON, Lieut. Royal Navy. With 200 
Practical [lustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 93. 
| RITISH MOSSES. By R. M.STARK. 
With 150 Illustrations, printed in Colours. Square 
16mo. cloth extra, 9s, 
YIGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of 
Household Law. By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
j JILLIAM the CONQUEROR: a 
Novel. By the lateSIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
Edited by the late SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. Post 
Svo. cloth, 5s. 
QM YTH’S MANUAL of INTEREST 
\) and ANNUITIES, including 54 distinct Rates of 
Interest, and an unanswerable Theory for a more equit- 
able Assessment of the Income-tax. Fep. 8vo. cloth 
limp, 2s. 











London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 
ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
Shortly, in a handsome Volume, small 4to. 


THREE HUNDRED SONNETS. 
By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., 


Author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” ‘ Ballads,’’ 
** Lyrics,”’ ‘* Tales,”’ &c. 


ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


A Series of Scripture Studies, forming a History of the 
great events and characters in Scripture. By GEORGE 
GILFILLAN, Author of *‘ The Bards of the Bible,” 
&e. (Jn April. 


3. 

OLDEN TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d cloth, The 
COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, 
CITIZEN AND CLOTHWORKER OF LONDON. 

In Antique. 


Also, Uniform, The 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 
To be followed by 


DEBORAH'S DIARY. 
CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 


&c. &e. Uniform. 


4. 
In two Vols. post Svo. price 21s. 


MY LIFE AND ADVENTURES: 


An Autobiography. 
By the Author of “New Eldorado,” &c. 


oO. 

New Edition, in foolscap, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. WEBB. With Illustrations by GILBERT. 

6. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth, 
SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 
Edited by F. E. SMEDLEY, Esq., Author of 
“Frank Fairlegh,”’ &c. 


Fifth Thousand, price 2s. 
THE BACKWOODS PREACHER, 


An Autobiography of Peter Cartwright. Edited by 
W. P. STRICKLAND. Reprinted from the last Ame- 
rican Edition. 

8. 
Lately published, price 7s. 6. post Svo. cloth, 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


THE ULSTER AWAKENING: 


Its Origin, Progress, and Fruit. With Notes of a Tour 
of Personal Observation and Inquiry. By the Rev. 
J. WEIR, D.D. With Introduction by the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. NOEL, M.A. 


10. 
DR. CUMMING’S 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


This day, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 

Vol. X.—TuHeE PAsTORAL EpistLes — Containing the 
Epistles to TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON. 
The Epistle to the HEBREWS publishing in Monthly 
Parts, price 6d. 


11. 
READINGS ON THE PROPHETS, 


Now ready, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, to be continued Monthly, 
price 4d. 


SABBATH MORNING READINGS 


ON THE 


BOOK OF DANIEL. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 


The Author has not published any exposition of the 
last prophecy of Daniel; but, having studied and lectured 
on it in the light of existing complications and events, he 
is satisfied that it will prove interesting and instructive. 


12. 
THE CELT, ROMAN, AND SAXON: 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light 
by recent research. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Engravings. New 
Edition, enlarged. [{/n preparation, 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO.,, 





25, Paternoster-row. 


MR. CHURCHILL'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


On Nature and Art in the Cure of 

DISEASE. 

By Sir JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. 

“Most sincerely do we thank Sir John Forbes as 2 
benefactor of his profession and of mankind.”’—Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 

“ This book gives explicit and coherent expression to 
that feeling of reaction against violent or perturbative 
practice which has been going on in the profession for 
the last twenty-five years, and may now be considered as 
settled and fixed.” —Edinburgh Medical Journal, 





8vo. cloth, 12s., illustrated by 17 Coloured Figures and. 
Woodcuts, 


On Wounds and Injuries of the Eye. 


By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to her Majesty, Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


“ A book of very practical character, and one that con- 
tains a large amount of information on a subject upon 
which hitherto we have possessed no English a 
The volume is profusely and elegantly illustrated, and 
bids fair to become a favourite with the profession.”’— 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

“ We consider that a more able exposition of the doc- 
trines of the new school of Ophthalmic Surgery than 
Mr. White Cooper’s work, has not emanated from the 
medical press of this country.’’—Dritish Medical Journal. 





Second Edition, considerably enlarged, Svo. 12s. 6d. 


On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
and SCIATICA; their Pathology, Symptoms, and 
Treatment. 

By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, M.D. Cantab., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to 
St. George’s Hospital. 

“We can cordially recommend Dr. Fuller’s work as a 
soune practical treatise on this important class of dis- 
eases.’’— Medical Times and Gazette. 

“ We strongly advise every one interested in the sub- 
ject of rheumatism to read Dr. Fuller’s book from its 
alpha to its omega.”’—British Medical Journal. 





MR. TOYNBEE ON DEAFNESS. 
Illustrated with 100 Engravings on Wood, Svo. 
cloth, 15s. 

Tho Diseases of the Ear: their Nature, 

DIAGNOSIS, and TREATMENT. 
By JOSEPH TOYNBEE, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Aural Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Aural Surgery at, 
St. Mary’s Hospital; Consulting Aural Surgeon to the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. each volume. 
Dr. Todd’s Clinical Lectures. 
Vol. I.—On PARALYSIS, DISEASES of the 
BRAIN. 
Vol. If1.—On CERTAIN DISEASES of the 
URINARY ORGANS. 
Vol. HI.—On ACUTE DISEASES. 
*,* The Third Volume, completing the Work, was 
finished by the Author during the week preceding his 
lamented death. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, 
or Alcoholic Stimulants in connexion with the Nervous 


System. 
By W. MARCET, M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Assistant- 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“ We can recommend the perusal of this work, as con- 
taining useful and practical information, plainly related, 
and within an easily-mastered compass.” —7'he Lancet. 








8vo. cloth, 6s. 


General Paralysis: its Mental and 
Physical Symptoms, Statistics, Causes, Seat, and 
Treatment. 

By THOMAS J. AUSTIN, M.R.C.S. Eng., lately 

Medical Officer at Bethnal House Asylum. 

“This subject has attracted but little attention from 
the profession at large; and on this account we trust that 
Mr. Austin’s book will find many readers..... The 
symptoms of this disease are expressed in a good and 
lucia style.’’—Lancet. 


By T. WHARTON JONES, F.R.S., 
Professor of Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery, 
University College Hospital. 

Defects of Sight: their Nature, Causes, 

Prevention, and General Management. 
Fep 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Il. 

A Catechism of the Medicine and 
SURGERY of the EYE and EAR. For the Clinical 
Use of Hospital Students, Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ur. 

A Catechism of the Physiology and 
PHILOSOPHY of BODY, SENSE, and MIND. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges. — Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
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